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BN MAY and June and 

July, London, buff-col- 
¥ ored London; with trim- 
mings of green and red 
and white window gar- 
dens; London fresh from 
her spring cleaning—is 
she not truly lovely of aspect, and where 
in all this wonderful land of America 
have you a city to compare with her in 
point of entrancing beauty? Flowers? 
Oh yes, you have flowers, and your 
country gardens, but of city window gar- 
dening you know nothing, or at least you 
display nothing to passers-by from Lon- 
don Town, and they wonder why this is. 

I have spoken of buff-colored London, 
for that is the prevailing tone of the 
spring painting in London, though ocea- 
sionally you find a house painted white 
with green trimmings, to my mind the 
most beautiful sort of house in all the 
world. Early in April, when it is known 
that the fogs have departed for a few 
months, the spring cleaning of outside 
London begins, and leaning against the 
outsides of all the houses whose inhabi- 
tants take a pride in appearance, you 
note stepladders reaching to the topmost 
story, mounted with men in spattered 
white coats, wielding cloths and brushes. 
This means that the houses are being 
“washed down” or painted. Persons 


who ean afford to do so have their houses 
painted every spring on the outside. It 
is an expensive performance, and there- 
fore the less well-to-do or more eeconom- 
ical have the “ house washers ” come with 
cloths and buekets and water and a special 
kind of cleaning soap to wash away the 
grayness; and, look you, the effect is like 
unto that after the cleaning of your 
soiled tan glove. 

American visitors to London often won- 
der why there are so many buff-colored 
houses. They number hundreds and thou- 
sands in a single street. One finds them 
being painted buff color year after year, 
and often at the same time you will hear 
the mistress of the house declaring that 
she hates buff color. Then why does she 
have her house that color, she the tenant, 
whose husband must pay for the painting 
himself? It is because of a rule of the 
landlords, the earls and dukes who own 
the estates that stretch block after block, 
that all the houses of an estate shall be 
painted the same color, and for some 
reason or other most of the landlords 
seem to have had a predilection for buff. 
However, the tenant may, at discretion, 
have the “ trimmings ” painted to suit her 
taste. The “trimmings” are the win- 
dow ledges and sashes, the doors and 
their settings. Therefore, at the spring 
cleaning you will note buff houses trimmed 
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Number 10, Chelsea Embankment. 
trained over the house and the adjoining property. 


in bright colors, let us say, like a lady’s 
hat of somber tone, which seems chosen 
to bring out the more distinetly all the 
glories of ribbon, plume and blossom. 

But the painting or the “ washing 
down” is but the beginning, or back- 
ground, of the beautifying process of 
London houses in springtime. 

Now comes the window garden! 


This makes a very good showing of daisies among red geraniums and vines 
It overlooks the most interesting part of the Thames river 


. 


Those of you who have been in Lon- 
don will doubtless have noticed that nearly 
all the houses have little baleony arrange- 
ments at the windows, too small to sit 
ont upon, not high enough to be meant 
for the keeping of children from falling 
out. These are meant for the beginnings 
of the window garden. They make the 
foundation upon which to set the garden, 
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WINDOW BOXES OF LONDON 


“*Clock House,” on the Embank h 


é poor children viewing the flowers. Clock, which always keeps 


correct time, fastened in front. Balconies | window-boxes mostly in vines, and running geraniums in pink 


or shall we be less poetie and eall it just 
a box? 

For it is a box; a box of length the 
same as the window’s width, and of hight 
ten or twelve inches. It is usually tiled 
in little squares of blue and white, red 
and white, green and white, brown and 
white, or some pretty solid color of fig- 


ured tiles. Some tenants have a box in 
each window of the house front, while 
others have the boxes going up only as 
far as the second story. Filled with fer- 
tile soil they are ready for the garden- 
ing process. 

Now, the very wealthy tenant sends to 
the expensive florist with an order for 
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the filling of the boxes with blooming nation. a mixture of geraniums and dais- 
plants, usually geraniums alone or daisies ies. The more economical person goes to 
alone, or that most fascinating combi- the market at Covent Garden and orders 


This is in a row of mews, or stables, the coachmen and their families living above. The prettily decorated 
one with window boxes and hanging baskets is the hh belonging to Lady Vivian, widow of Lord Vivian, 
former British Ambassador to Constantinople. The decorations, however, are provided and paid for by the coach- 
man, who stands by the horse. Sometimes this little place presents a curious spectacle, with its beautiful window 
boxes half hidden by the white kid knee breeches of the coachman (as shown where the woman is standing) hanging 
among the flowers. High top boots also are hung out sometimes at another window, which means that the men are 
having hing leaning day" for boots and breeches 
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BOXES OF LONDON 


Houses in Manor Street, Chelsea. Man carrying basket of flowers and plants in pots for sale 


dozens of the flowering plants, set as 
they stand in their earthen flower pots, 
and then a cheaper hortieulturist or gar- 
dener is called in to take the plants from 
the pots and transplant them in the win- 
dow boxes. Or, listen, will you, to that 
shrill eall from the street below— 
D—y—s—ies! 
Yellow and white, 
Wonderful bright— 
D—y—s—ies! 


Tis the street ery of the coster, with 
his barrow of daisies and geraniums; or 
perhaps he has no barrow, but earries 
his brightly blooming wares in a huge 
basket upon his head or on his left 


shoulder. By his aid you may do your 
window gardening most cheaply. He will 
sell you a beautiful potted daisy plant 
with ten or a dozen blossoms and buds— 
it is better to get as many buds as pos- 
sible—for a threepenny bit, and small 
potted geraniums in pink or searlet you 
may often buy for tuppence or four- 
pence the pot. You invest a few shillings 
and you have sufficient plants for the 
filling of your garden, and your maid, or 
perhaps yourself may successfully trans- 
plant them. 

Are you fond, as I am, of the ivy ge- 
ranium, with its pink bloom and its wan- 
dering tendrils? It will cost you a bit 
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more than the ordinary geranium, but, 
oh, the result will entrance you ere the 
month of May is finished! Down over 
the tiling it will wander in all its pink 
and green loveliness, twining itself about 
the ledges of the window and the little 
iron rods of your tiny baleony. Then, 
if besides your boxes, you will invest 
some further shillings in hanging bas- 
kets, to suspend either above or below 
them, you will have such a garden before 
your house as only those who have seen 
the effect can imagine in all its charm. 

Now, let us walk and see some of the 
window gardens—here is “ clock house,” 
on the Thames Embankment. It is ealled 
elock house because of the huge gilt and 
white clock that hangs out over the street 
from the second balcony, and you may 
always depend upon that clock to tell you 
the correct time. It is a private residence, 
the owner of which likes to have the elock 
outside. The house, however, has for its 
chief attraction to passers-by the most 
beautiful of baleony window gardens en- 
tirely of pink vine geraniums. It is one 
of the sights of London. 

Near the clock house is Number 10 
Chelsea Embankment, and to my mind it 
is rather a prettier showing, because from 
among the red geraniums my favorite 
marguerites are constantly bobbing their 
heads. 

But lest you should think that only the 
wealthy Londoners can make a fine show- 
ing of window gardening, I shall whisk 
you off immediately around and about a 
half dozen corners and point out to you 
a little Chelsea cottage where lives a 
woman who takes in mangling. She 
stands at the gate among her greeneries, 
with here and there a blossom of red or 
white peeping out from the vines. I 
think it is one of the prettiest spots in 
Chelsea. The cottage is five hundred 
years old, and was once occupied by 
Henry the Eighth as a shooting lodge. 
I once asked the dear spinster who lives 
there if she would take my laundry work 
to do, for I had a faney for having it 
done in this historic little shanty, but she 
sadly shook her head, saying she could 
not launder for ladies, who needed good 
ironing for their linen. She took only 
the coarse towels, sheets and tablecloths 
of the humble classes, who aspired to 
nothing better than mangling. 

And now we have wandered toward 
Hyde Park. What is that bright speck 
we see down the roadway? It looks like 
a playhouse for children decorated with 
geraniums and daisies. But you notice 


no children there, only eabmen eating 
sandwiches and taking a cup of tea from 
thick cups. The miniature house is a 
“eab shelter,” and after seeing it and 
seores of others like it scattered about 
the streets of London, you will get a 
high opinion of the tastes of the London 
eabby in regard to window gardening. 
Let us admit that he overcharges you 
most wickedly, especially if you speak 
with an American accent, but can you 
not forgive him if you know he spends a 
part of that extra sixpence to make his 

“shelter” a thing of joy and beauty to 
all who walk and drive about London? 

Here is Number 39a Curzon Street, 
Mayfair. Geraniums and daisies again 
arranged, oh, so artistically! while just 
across from it is the barnlike town man- 
sion of the American Duchess of Marl- 
borough, where there are no window 
boxes. Number 14 Portman Square 
makes a brave showing, and is thought 
by many to be the most artistically flower- 
decorated house in all London. The front 
is entirely hidden by a vinery; the boxes 
are filled with geraniums and daisies. 
From these boxes flowering vines have 
been trained to go up over arches which 
stand before the lower windows, with 
hanging baskets depending from them. 
At the very roof of the house the gar- 
dening continues in large antique vases 
of great value filled with flowering 
geraniums and ferns. 

Going back toward Chelsea again, we 
find a prettily decorated house, Number 4, 
Cadogan Terrace, near Sloane Square. 
It is occupied by well-to-do Americans. 
Here are pink geraniums and daisies, the 
favorite combination, and just round from 
this house we go into Pavilion Road, 
which is made up of rows of mews or 
stables, where smart people keep their 
horses and carriages, the coachmen and 
their families living above. It is in this 
row of stables that we find what to me 
is one of the most unique sights of all 
the Sloane Square neighborhood, a coach 
house most beautifully decorated with 
boxes and baskets of flowers, with here 
and there on “cleaning days” the 
eoachman’s boots and breeches airing and 
drying amid perfect bowers of red and 
white and green. These window boxes 
are not made of the expensive tiling; they 
are of plain wood, painted green, which 
reminds me to say that in this way a win- 
dow garden ean be got up most cheaply 
indeed. This particular coach house is 
owned by Lady Vivian, widow of Lord 
Vivian, who was British ambassador to 
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Constantinople. But it is not to her 
ladyship that eredit is due for the pretty 
frontage. The coachman in charge of her 
horses did all the decorating himself, and 
at his own expense, for he wanted an at- 
tractive home for his wife and babies, 
who live upstairs above the horses. Many 
a June morning I have noted a bright 
baby face leaning out of an upper win- 
dow, all framed in pink and white blos- 
soms. 

As we wander on over London we pass 
window gardens belonging to every class 
of home. Here are gardens in Grosvenor 
Square the very boxes of which have cost 
a hundred pounds or more, and over the 
watering and tending of the flowers that 
grow in them a maid or a manservant is 
kept busy for three or four hours a day. 
Look at this house in Park Lane, with its 
hanging baskets, from which an occasional 
drop of water splashes down upon the 
powdered head of the lackey standing on 
the steps below, waiting to help her lady- 
ship into her carriage. A walk of some 
distance, now, or shall we take a one- 
and-sixpenny fare over Bloomsbury way, 
where hundreds of boarding houses make 
pleasant and unpleasant the stay of nu- 
merous American tourists in London? 
Let us pick out at random a tan-colored 
house—almost any one of these in a 
monotonous row will do—and look up at 
the windows. Green and red and white 
again, or, stay—do we not see boxes full 
of nasturtiums over at that corner house, 
where hangs the dingy sign of “ Board- 
Residence”? Yes, the sign is dingy, but 
forget that in viewing the variegated 
yellow of those blossoms. True, I grant 
you, within that house those eloquently 
advertised “all the comforts of home” 
seem to mean underdone cabbage, cauli- 
flower and Brussels sprouts, soggy mashed 
potatoes, roast beef that’s not a bit like 
one’s ideal of the far-famed “ roast beef 
of old England.” But she knows a thing 
or two about window gardening, does that 
landlady, so that her boarders sometimes 
forget their troubles about “extras” by 
going over and sitting opposite in the 
Square to look well at the results of her 
handiwork. 

Come to Whitechapel Road and Petti- 
coat Lane and see the flowers blooming 
from boxes rudely knocked together from 
uneven bits of wood, with a nail and a 
broken-handled hatchet, and come now to 
the various residential districts known as 
the “courts,” where live the swarms of 
filthy lower classes, with their bright-eyed, 
dirty children. Here the window gardens 
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are collections of broken dishes tied to- 
gether with rags, with blossoms dirty 
white and dirty red, drooping at times 
because the wooden cages of the discon- 
solate, half-feathered canaries above them 
touch and mangle them as they swing in 
and out. 

And now it’s tea time, so I will take 
you over to the West End again in the 
vicinity of Regent’s Park, where we may 
rest and have our tea in a noted window 
garden of a noted man, that of George 
R. Sims, who wrote “ The Lights o’ Lon- 
don” and “’Ostler Joe” and many other 
plays and books and poems, and who is 
the friend of all the little children of the 
London streets, and of all horses and 
dogs and eats of high and low degree, 
and of birds and flowers and all things 
that live. “ Opposite-the-Ducks-Villa ” he 
has named his charming house at 12 Clar- 
ence Terrace, and up on his balcony he 
does his window gardening in boxes and 
baskets, and he keeps a cistern there just 
for the watering of his beloved plants, 
and every afternoon he and his beautiful 
wife, surrounded by their dogs and other 
pets, with a human friend or two invited 
to join, take tea and English muffins 
among the flowers, and sometimes a pass- 
ing street child looking up wistfully to- 
ward the inviting garden is greeted with 
a howdy-do from the great dramatist in 
the shape of a cake and a scarlet blossom 
dropped upon her little unkempt head. 

The tiny house on Page 405, the small- 
est in London, is made by James M. 
Barrie the home of his hero and heroine, 
Mr and Mrs Darling, in The Little White 
Bird. This little house is opposite Kens- 
ington Gardens. The “freedom” of these 
great gardens was presented to Mr Barrie 
after The Little White Bird was pub- 
lished. He is the only man who has the 
freedom. This means that he has a key 
to the gates of the two great London 
parks, and can open them at night and 
walk in the moonlight alone, if it pleases 

i His own home is a small rustic 


house in Lancaster Gate, opposite Hyde 
Park, not far from the tiny house. 


Now the window gardens of London 
Town are drooping! Geranium leaves are 
yellow-tinted instead of green, and the 
petals of withered daisies are scattered 
over the steps of houses in the smarter 
neighborhoods. Clearly they are neglected. 
Careless housemaids must have forgotten 
them; thoughtless menservants cannot 
have attended to their duties! No, not 
that. The houses are closed, except for 
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the caretakers in the basement. The 
occupants have gone away to their coun- 
try places and to the seaside. If you 
know your London you need not look at 
the barred-up houses to learn that the 
“season” is over and the fashionables 
flown. You have but to listen to another 
of London’s street cries, to me the most 


sadly winsome of them, to watch ap- 
proaching a tattered, bedraggied, perspir- 
ing girl or woman, heavily laden with 
bunches of purple and dull green: 
“Who'll buy my lavender, 
Lavender, sweet lavender? 
Two-bunches-one-penny— 
Buy, Lady, buy!” 


Making the Best of Things 


By Alice Katharine Fallows 


**Twist the optimist and the pessimist, 
the difference is droll : 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
the pessimist sees the hole.’’ 


AMILIAR as it is, the rhyme 

@ tells a very important truth 

in a spicy way. Our world 

is as we look at it. This fact 

is stored away in the con- 

sciousness of most of us for 

reference rather than for use. 

We have a glimmer of understanding, 

sometimes, that we are interpreting the 

whole universe in terms of a headache or 

a disappointment or a prejudice, that 

when we see the world out of joint it 

is time to fit new glasses to our spiritual 

eyes. But we do not realize that even 

for practical purposes our point of view 

is like the wishing ring that enabled its 
owner to see whatever he willed. 

The doughnut and the hole are both 
realities. Which we shall look at is a 
matter of choice. “ Not at all,” says the 
easy-going fatalist; “my point of view 
is thrust upon me.” The same excuse 
often serves the most conscientious of us. 
Apropos of an outburst of temper or 
some other unworthiness we exclaim, 
“ There, it’s old Adam cropping up again !” 
or Mother Eve or my paternal grand- 
father or my maternal aunt or whatever 
other forebear we do not admire. We say 
again, “It is the way I was brought up, 
or my surroundings, the trials I have had, 
the sharpness of the provocation.” But 
this is only another version of the old 
defense in the Garden, “the serpent who 
tempted me.” 

When we want a screen to hide behind, 
ancestry and environment make a con- 
venient one. But when some modest vic- 
tory or some splendid achievement stands 


in the limelight of our attention, we are 
quite willing to father it instead of sad- 
dling the responsibility on someone else. 
That our point of view is thrust upon us 
ishalfatruth. Ancestry and environment 
predispose us to look at things in a cer- 
tain way. Yet human nature is constantly 
proving itself greater than either force. 
Bunyan was the son of a tinker, and the 
most gracious figure of all history came 
out of Nazareth. We are predisposed, 
not predestined, to take a certain point 
of view. If it is thrust upon us, we are 
responsible for keeping it. Our wills are 
the important factor. The choice is ours 
and the responsibility. We are the “ eap- 
tains of our souls.” 


How our point of view colors everything 


Inherited or aequired, our point of view 
is the lens through which we see things 
as ourselves and not as someone else. It 
colors our thoughts, our feelings, our ac- 
tions. It defines our very individuality 
and determines, as well, our relation to 
people and things. The familiar mir- 
acle of feeling one moment so tired that 
we are ready to drop in our tracks, and 
the next buoyantly ready for a ball game 
or the opera or some other coveted pleas- 
ure is due simply to a change of view. 

A man, during the recent panic, was 
in such business straits that he was just 
ready to take his own life, when he hap- 
pened to read a vigorous, inspiring quo- 
tation which seemed exactly to fit his 
ease. Mentally he did a_ right-about 
face, gripped his courage with both hands 
and won his way out of the ticklish sit- 
uation with colors flying. Nothing was 
changed in that moment except his point 
of view, but it made all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. A man of 
large affairs who had won great renown 
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in his profession, was asked his secret. 
“T have none,” he replied, “ unless it is 
that I never admit failure. I treat every 
group of circumstances, good, bad or in- 
different, as if it were a game of chess, 
and I try to find the move that under 
those conditions seems inevitable.” Such 
an attitude masters circumstances, what- 
ever they may be. 

A faetory girl in a college town, partly 
as a result of the poison she had breathed 
in at her work, was struck down by a 
disease that makes her absolutely helpless 
except as she is moved mechanically. 
She might have had only the charitable 
pity which her condition would warrant. 
But instead, she has made her sick room 
such a center of cheer and inspiration that 
people visit her as they might royalty. 
A club of a hundred college girls find 
in her constant stimulus, and the whole 
town is the better for her bright coura- 
geous spirit. As a factory girl, they might 
never have heard of her. But, crippled 


and apparently out of the race, she has 
used to the utmost the one talent she 
had and chosen the attitude of mind that 
makes her life a glory. 

Usually, however, our trials are not 
so dramatic. Everyday 


character tests 
seem rather stupid oftentimes, not nearly 
so interesting as those done before the 
public. But because we can make heaven 
or the reverse out of the very same mate- 
rials, and because the materials for our 
earthly heaven, at least, are just these 
humdrum ineidents, our point of view 
toward them is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. 

A friend of mine had a very hot tem- 
per, which she could not indulge without 
severe nervous disturbance afterward. 
She decided that it was not only im- 
moral, but destructive to health, to give 
way to it, and set about reform. Soon 
afterward she ordered a new gown for 
a wedding, which the dressmaker prom- 
ised, by all that was sacred, to deliver on 
time. She did. She sent it at the last 
moment to the train half finished. Or- 
dinarily there would have been an explo- 
sion which would have spoiled the day for 
my friend and everyone with her. But 
this time, instead, she sought a corner 
of the stateroom and throughout the 
journey tranquilly put in stitches where 
they would count most. When she 
reached her destination she was basted 
into her gown, and instead of suffering 
tortures with a nervous headache as a re- 
sult of her usual worrying and fretting, 
enjoyed the wedding as much as any guest 
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there. Hers was not a showy conquest, 
it is true, but her self-control meant hap- 
pier living for an entire family. If 
anyone ever deserved a wreath of laurel, 
it seemed to me that for that one victory 
it should have been awarded to her. 
Fairyland at the gate 

By thinking the best of circumstances 
and by doing the best the thinking in- 
spires we can make them our slaves. 
“The man standing in his own kitchen 
garden,” says Chesterton, “with fairy- 
land opening at the gate, is the man with 
large ideas.” Sitting on our own back 
porch shelling peas, bending over a desk 
in an office, pounding the keys of a type- 
writer, manipulating millions as if they 
were pennies, whatever our task is, now 
in this very hour, we can look through the 
sordid facts at fairyland. That is the 
point of view which makes life worth 
living and work worth doing. No trust 
controls it, no syndicate owns it. The 
vision is his who cultivates it. 

No two people are exactly alike and no 
two people see exactly the same world, 
a fact which bears both its blessing and 
its curse. Without such differing points 
of view, we should be unbearably tame 
repetitions of the same model. They give 
the flavor of uncertainty to every contact 
with our neighbors, They also are re- 
sponsible for more misery and misunder- 
standing than a World’s Peace Congress 
in perpetual session could ever hope to 
undo. We look at things from such dif- 
ferent points of view, each between our 
own blinders, seeing only our own partic- 
ular section of the road, that in trying 
to understand our neighbor’s world few 
of us escape moments when we appreciate 
to the full John G. Saxe’s familiar ac- 
count of the six blind men of Hindustan 
who went to visit an elephant. If our 
sense of humor is not off duty we quite 
understand that we are as mistaken in 
our conclusions, sometimes, as six 
who went away declaring an elephant was 
a wall, a spear, a snake, a tree, a rope 
and a fan respectively, as they had hap- 
pened to feel of its side, its tusk, its trunk, 
its knee, its tail and its flopping ear. Yet 
on knowing and making the best of our 
neighbors, those inevitable neighbors of 
the family circle and of our working 
hours, and those optional neighbors of 
our own choosing, our happiness in large 
measure depends. 

The good Caliph in the Arabian Nights, 
who prowled about among his subjects 
in disguise, long since found one solution 
of the problem. The president of a well- 
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known railroad, following his example, 
not long ago, investigated his whole road 
in workman’s dress. Then, with a justice 
as well-informed and as summary as the 
good Caliph’s, lopped off the official heads 
of several prominent men employed by 
the road and brought in reforms which 
made all the humbler employees bless him. 
To discover how the other half lives by 
actual experience has been a popular 
method of investigation of late years. 
Walter Wyckoff elected to live in the 
under world; Josiah Flynt tramped with 
tramps. Cultivated women have become 
mill hands and shop girls to see how life 
looked at the loom and over the counter. 

Doubtless much valuable information 
on which to base relief has been gathered 
in this way. But the rank and file of us 
do not need to doff conventional clothing 
nor set ourselves at unfamiliar oceupa- 
tions for the comprehension of our neigh- 
bor that means happier living. Patience, 
tolerance and sympathy will save us from 
hasty judgments like that of the zealous 
woman who branded one man of her 
town as utterly stingy because he would 
not contribute to her pet charity, only to 
discover afterward that his money went 
for books which, lent from ‘house to 
house, were a blessing to the entire neigh- 
borhood. Patience, tolerance and sym- 
pathy plus one thing more will give us 
the best of our neighbor and our neighbor 
the best of us. The one thing more is a 
whole creed condensed into just five 
words, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

This business of loving our neighbor 
has a thousand interpretations. A friend 
of mine who gives social succor to lonely 
ones of her own class, who asks homesick 
students to dinner and deftly arranges 
that congenial people shall call on the 
stranger in a strange town, is just as 
truly obeying the commandment as 
another friend, a district nurse in the poor 
districts of New York, who carries hope 
and comfort and cheer into a dozen tene- 
ment homes every morning. The man 
who gives a cireus ticket to a small boy 
and the society woman who turns over her 
box at the opera at regular intervals to 
starved music lovers who could not afford 
to go are equally true to the ruie. So 
also is the unofficial philanthropist who 
gives a job to a day laborer or a five 
thousand dollar position to an unfortu- 
nate friend. Seeing with our neighbor’s 
eyes and giving him the thing he needs 
may mean merely the persistent effort to 
make life brighter for a tiny circle or a 
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brilliant scheme for giving joy to a whole 
city full. It is the spirit that counts and 


sympathy that makes the gift appropri-- 


ate. Stevenson quaintly sums up his 
idea of our relation to our neighbor in 
these words: “There is an idea abroad 
among moral people,” he says, “ that they 
should make their neighbors good. One 
person I have to make good: myself. But 
my duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have to 
make him happy if I may.” 


The gospel of good cheer 

This is not a bad working hypothesis. 
The world is very full of tired, sorry, suf- 
fering people. They are in sore need of 
missionaries to preach them the gospel of 
good cheer. We do not require a special 
field or a special commission to enter this 
branch of the work—just the intelligent 
determination to make our neighbor 
“happy if we may.” But truly “it 
blesseth him that gives” as much as 
“him that takes.” 

Good theory as this is, how does it work 
out in practice? Wherever a few human 
beings gather together in any fixed rela- 
tion there must be diverse ideas, wills 
tugging opposite ways, convictions that 
clash. What does loving your neighbor 
mean, then? Even Plato or Aristotle 
might fight shy of such a question. Yet it 
is only as we answer it after our own 
fashion, however incompletely, that we 
make very much out of living as a pro- 
fession. Olive Schreiner has written a 
dream, with a moral to it, of a man who 
could not forgive his enemy and was very 
sorrowful. An angel sent to help him 
bade him do some service for his enemy. 
The man obeyed, but still he could not 
forgive. Other remedies the angel tried, 
but they all failed. Then the man’s eyes 
were opened that he might see his enemy’s 
soul stripped of all accidents of cireum- 
stance and surrounding. Together he 
and the angel “saw its past, its child- 
hood, the tiny life with the dew upon it; 
. . . they saw its hopes that were never 
realized; they saw its hour of strength, 
when it leaped to its feet erying, ‘I am 
omnipotent ;’ they saw what it might have 
been but never would be,” and the man 
said: “‘It is I! It is myself’” 

Next the angel showed the man the 
divinity that lay deep in his enemy’s soul, 
and he whispered, “It is God.” Then 
the angel opened the man’s eyes that he 
might recognize his enemy, and he asked: 
“Have you forgiven him?” But the man 
said only: “How beautiful my brother 
is!” “And the angel looked into the 
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man’s eyes, and he shaded his own face 
with his wing from the light.” 
Getting along with different people 

The inference, of course, is plain. If 
only we could see deep enough, we should 
find our most obnoxicus neighbor con- 
genial. But sometimes in a workaday 
world, we and our neighbor look at things 
from such different angles that the con- 
stant adjustment necessary to harmony is 
too great a tax on mind and brain. Then 
the better part of valor is to part com- 
pany if we may honorably. But do not 
let us blame our neighbor for the part- 
ing. Let us admit our antipathy quite 
freely as a limitation which we might 
overcome if we did not need to divert 
elsewhere the nervous force it would re- 
quire. Sometimes we must strike our 
neighbor, and strike hard, that other 
neighbors may be protected. But behind 
this blow there is no private grudge. 
“T wuddent give anny man,” says the 
immortal Mr Dooley, “ th’ right to liek a 
child that wanted to lick a child.” As 
long as we want to pay our neighbor up 
for a slight or an injury, we are not 
loving him as we should, and by just so 
much are we hindering our own devel- 
opment. Hatred to its lightest form of 
repugnance cramps and retards. 

The nearer we can get to the broader 
view of our neighbor which Olive 
Schreiner’s dream implies, the happier 
and more generous we are. Mrs Brown’s 
fussy little personality seems so much 
easier to bear *f we remember that it is 
only a hus. er all. When something 
gives us a hist of the great trouble Miss 
Perkins is endv *ng we become her guar- 
dian angels instead of her erities. It is 
only a change of view. When we find 
that our clerk’s wife has been at death’s 
door, we put up much more cheerfully 
with his consequent inaccuracies. With 
such lessons as these, we find it easier 
to take many more of the failings of our 
fellow-creatures on trust and to excuse 
them. 

Nowhere does our attitude toward our 
neighbor count more for happiness or 
unhappiness than in the home circle, 
where we must put up with people as 
they are given to us, not as we would 
choose them, and make the best of them. 
If we were drawing up commandments 
for home use, the first might well be: 
Give ample play for the other person’s 
individuality. Most of us are guilty of 
the insidious kind. of selfishness that 
wishes other people to take our own point 
of view. 
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so plainly that he who runs may read. 
Sometimes it masquerades as virtue, an 
infliction which should surely entitle its 
victim to skip the traditional purgatory. 

A couple of this kind was once yoked 
together. The man could see planets 
where his wife saw pin points, and think 
in continents where she thought in shoe 
buttons. His conception of humanity was 
almost cosmic in its breadth and depth, 
and his idea of philanthropy and ethies on 
the same broad lines. But moving in the 
little squares that had been hers from 
childhood his wife was miserable unless he 
stood beside her. She tried to fit him to 
her standards, to make him think as she 
thought about everything, from the spot 
on the parlor carpet to the rector’s sur- 
plice and the kingdom of heaven. He 
was one of the salt of the earth, or he 
never could have endured her eonstant 
attempt to make him over. At last even 
his colossal patience began to give way 
and watchful friends foresaw only wreck 
for two lives, each good in its own way, 
when a miracle took place, as miracles 
sometimes do, and the smug, self-satisfied 
wife saw herself for five minutes as she 
really was. She realized that she had set 
up her prejudices as standards, her 
whims as principles, that she had been 
trying to make a giant fit the opinions 
of a pigmy. Reverence for her com- 
panion took the place of her seeret con- 
tempt, and as far as her nature per- 
mitted she tried to expand to meet his 
needs instead of demanding that he con- 
tract to meet hers. 

Usually, however, selfishness, like un- 
selfishness, is a game that two can play 
at. When Jack complains that the din- 
ner is poor, and Jill’s management faulty 
and her temper short, Jill can almost 
always retaliate truthfully by calling him 
exacting and inconsiderate and hasty. 
Human nature does not come done up in 
perfect packages, any of it. Charity that 
never faiieth is the best appraiser and 
the best possible recipe for domestic use. 

A small boy, much given to erying, 
was told hero stories by his wise mother 
until he had adopted a new point of view 
about himself. Every time he fell down 
after that or barked his shin or bumped 
his head, he swallowed his tears and 
asked: “Is that like being a ? ro, 
Mother?” In general our greatest seed 
is to practice what is preached to us. 
Having chosen our point of view, we 
must begin this “ practice that is nine- 
tenths.” “ Habits,” says Amiel, in perfect 
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concord with the psychologists, “ count 
for more than maxims, because habit is 
a living maxim become flesh and instinct.” 
Acquiring a new point of view 

Until we have made a point of view 
habitual, it has not really changed us. 
In starting a new habit, James says “ we 
must take eare to launch ourselves with 
as strong and decided an initiative as pos- 
sible.” We must remind ourselves in 
every way we can contrive of our new 
point of view. Let us have maxims star- 
ing out at us when we dress, let us turn 
our mind back every time it shifts to the 
old point of view, let us even practice 
auto-suggestion at night when we are 
drowsy, that the new idea may penetrate 
into the deepest part of our conscious- 
ness. If a different point of view is 
really better, the trouble is worth while 
until we take the desirable attitude auto- 
matically, when we can abandon conscious 
thought of it and give the extra attention 
to something else. 

One of the Boston hospitals has an ex- 
cellent social service department to sup- 
ply aid physical, mental or moral—human 
treatment, in other words—for the pa- 


tients referred to it by the staff. About 
one sick woman Dr Putnam wrote: “ This 
patient has taken lots of medicine but 
does not know how to live. She takes no 
exercise out-of-doors, or recreation, and is 
getting into the habit of feeling nervous.” 
When we realize what an unusual heri- 
tage of happiness and usefulness we 
have, we, too, feel like saying, “ We have 
had lots of experience, but we can still 
learn how to live.” 

“ Every day,” says Emerson, “ is a king 
in disguise.” It is no trick at all to see 
the disguise. Anyone ean see the grime 
and the hard work, the sordid details, 
the petty irritations, but to see the king- 
liness of immortality in it, that takes the 
trained vision. Life is so real, we ery; 
these things of the moment press so. 
Then is the time to knock out the walls 
of time and space for awhile and see them 
against a background of eternity, against 
the ancient stars, the everlasting hills, 
the thousand years that are but as a 
day. Time is before us, omnipotence at 
our back. “ Life, boundless life, is ecall- 
ing. Buckle on ‘the armor. Drink the 
stirrup cup and go,” 


There Would I Be 


By Alice E. Allen s - 


Where would I be when sweet and strong 

The spring sweeps by like a lover’s 
son, 

No bird’s bright wings I’d choose—I 

ow 

A wandering country road aglow 

With flowers like the skies of Paradise, 

Where every turn is a fresh surprise 

Of tangled sunbeams and shadows blue, 

There would I be alone—with you. 


Where would I be when far and wide 

The summer breaks in its full flood 
tide 

Of light and warmth? No ship for me 

With sails outspread for the distant 


sea. 

But a boat adrift on its drowsy oars 

On a little river with quiet shores, 

A world all moonlight and flowers and 


dew, 
There would I be alone—with you. 


Where would I be whey red and brown 

The autumn leaves driit in silence down? 

Not where the splendid mountains rise; 

Instead, in a spot that sheltered lies 

Within a forest of fragrant pine, 

Where the winds are wine and the skies 
divine, 

Where only the sunbeams wander 
through, 

There would I be alone—with yo 


Where would I be when day and night 

The winter snow folds the world in 
white? 

No palace then with pomp and throne, 

But a little home that is all my own. 

Let the wind, the sleet, and the snow go 


by, 
Love’s fires are lighted and cannot die; 
Shut safe and sweet from the storm—we 
two— 
There would I be alone—with you. 
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By Ellen Burns Sherman 


More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.— Tennyson 


Is prayer going out of fashion? 

Yes, and no. Among certain classes (whose numbers are un- 
known) there are those who speak as flippantly of prayer as of the 
outgrown Santa Claus myths. On the other hand, whatever statis- 
tics may show concerning the percentage of people who pray com- 
pared with the percentage in times past, there is little doubt con- 
cerning the vast improvement in the quality of men’s prayers. 

Our greatest men, moreover, are continually finding new rea- 
sons why we should pray, if the old ones were not good enough. 
Professor James tells us that the reason why we pray “is simply 
because we cannot help praying,” and he adds the comforting assur- 
ance that “it seems probable ... men will continue to pray to 
the end of time.” 

Equally comforting and no less certain is the conclusion that 
by praying mankind learns how to pray, for the spiritual world is 
as full of undiscovered possibilities as the material, The difference 
between the light of a tallow candle and an electric chandelier is 
not greater than the difference between the first erude devotions 
(which were little more than bare begging expeditions) and the 
prayers of the highest type of man of our own time. 

What are all the gropings and findings of those who claim a 
wider dominion for the mind and spirit but further evidence of a 
more varied flowering of the prayer instinct in man. We may disguise 
the results of this instinct under whatever name you will; but, for- 
ever, the underlying cause is the insatiable hunger of man’s spirit 
for a more intimate union with the great Spirit. That this union is 
not only possible but natural should be no more difficult to believe 
than that every blossom of the earth seeks and finds the fatherhood 
of the sun. 

If we study but a tittle the aims and methods of suggestion, we 
shall discover that they are but a detailed development of the faith 
implied in the command, “ Ask and ye shall receive.” There are 
thousands of ways of asking, and among those thousands some must 
be more fervent and effectual than others. In The History and 
Power of Mind a good deal of light is thrown upon this subject by 
Richard Ingalese, who asserts that Christ understood the laws of 
demand and was strictly scientific in his prayers and miracles. The 
central law, according to Mr Ingalese, is persistent and insistent 
imagery in the mind of the thing desired, be it a ten-dollar bill, or 
that keystone virtue which suffereth long and is kind. Mr Ingalese, 
however, does not advise anyone to hold any persistent images until 
he has gained some assurance from the Source of all good that his 
demand is justifiable. 

The man who has not the habit of prayer is like a government 
that allows half its territory to go to waste becanse it is not under 
cultivation. 
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Golden hair ornament for evening. The hair should be 
worn in puffs, which the gold band is to surround 


A pincushion of original ehape, made from lemon- A bag, rich and artistic. It is a delicate pink moire, 
colored moire, with ribbon-work roses with ribbon in pink and green 


THINGS 
Pink moire jewel and vanity cases, with decorations in ribbon work . 
The French rose for tbe hair, made from ribbon 
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OUR SHOP WINDOWS 


The new jeweled belt, with a color scheme of old rose and green 
A white-embroidered belt of novel shape 
A belt of coarse crash embroidered in yellow and brown 
Ribbed brown ribbon belt, run through a white linen case, embroidered in brown 


A new mayonnaise mixer Little, individual casseroles which can be served 
at the table 
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New furniture of English design—Sideboard and 
mirror, of oak, polished in the natural color 


Sideboard and china rack, the new English design English bookcase and mirror, of oak, natural color 
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The white picture hat is 
made on a buckram frame 
with crepe paper pasted 
smoothly on. The aigrettes 
are of finely fringed crepe 

aper twisted on light wires. 

he large buckle in the front 
is made of cardboard over 
which silver paper has been 
pasted. 

Daisy hats and rose hats 
are made much alike. The 
eenter of the daisy hat is a 
strip of fringed yellow crepe 
aper. A white-covered wire 
A pasted down the center of 
the fifteen petals. The petals 
are then put together and a 
heavy wire holds these in 

lace and forms the stem. A 
ew green leaves are twisted 
with the stem. 

For the Dutch cap, a dainty 
shade of blue crepe paper 


is used, with brim of white, 
interlined with light-weight 
wrapping paper. Long, flax- 
en raids, made of six- 
inch strips of the paper and 
tied with broad ribbons, add 
much to this hat. 

The large hat trimmed with 
roses is a “ summer-iress” 
hat. White crepe paper is 
pasted smoothly on both 
sides of the brim. Large 
double roses in pale pink 
paper with yellow centers 
surround the crown. 

A jaunty ermine toque has 
a box-shaped cardboard foun- 
dation, covered with a very 
fine oy of white crepe 

aper, padded with cotton. 


mall pointed pigece of black 


crepe are pasted on at regu- 
lar intervals, each one tempos 
with a spot of pale yellow 
tinting fluid. A black and 
white aigrette and rope orna- 
ment finish the hat. 
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This settee and the one above are of the new English One of the new camphor-wood boxes from Japan. The 
furniture, of oak or maple pattern is inlaid and the box has a secret spring 5 


Plate rack, homemade. Descriptive article on Page 485 
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New forms of plant stands in white enameled wood. These are from Vienna 


; 
These and the above are some of the new designs in white porcelain fruit dishes from Dresden 
TAM 
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Tea for Two 


By Mary Hastings 


Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson 


HOPED that I 

was to have the 

compartment to 

myself, but at the 

last moment, when 

the train was al- 

ready moving, in 

the slow, conserva- 

tive way of Eng- 

lish trains, the 

guard reopened the 

door and in climbed 

a very breathless girl. She was American, 

at the first glance, from the heels of her 

smart little boots to the crown of her 

smart little hat, and deliriously, fla- 

grantly pretty. A girl has no business to 

go around being as pretty as that. It’s 

inhuman. It ought to be forbidden by 

law for the preservation of mankind. 

She had bronze-brown hair and bronze- 

brown eyes and a color that just now was 

a sort of subsiding poppy, and a profile— 

well, it was simply the latest thing in 

profiles. It was all the old styles put 
together with modern improvements. 

Out of her suitease she drew an Atlan- 
tic and therein immersed herself. I 
opened the Strand. Time passed. For 
twenty-six minutes of it we journeyed 
together in silence and decorum to the 
infinite credit of convention. If ever, by 
merest chance, our glances met, they sep- 
arated with punctilious haste and sped 
back to the Atlantic and the Strand or 
out of the window to the unrolling rural 
panorama. 

But mere masculinity cannot endure 
forever. I asked if she would mind my 
opening the other window. 

“Not at all,” said she, without raising 
her eyes, and turned a page. 

T opened the window. “ Oh, very well,” 
I was saying to myself. “ Oh, very well!” 
If being her fellow-countryman in a 
strange railway compartment, and ob- 
viously a gentlemanly and attractive fel- 
low-countryman whom it would be a 
pleasure and profit for any young woman 
to know, wasn’t good enough for her, 
why—why, she didn’t deserve to be no- 


ticed in the slightest way! Hers was a 
small, convention-ridden soul! She hadn’t 
an inkling of opportunity. But she did 
have a distracting voice. 

It was warm for April and the air was 
sweet and spicy with spring smells. It 
tossed stray locks of that bronze-brown 
hair across her forehead, and, detaching 
a shining tendril behind her ear, blew it 
riotously back and forth. She replaced 
it with an absent hand and turned a page. 
What could she be reading? Some ro- 
mantie episode, no doubt, where she was 
vieariously reveling in the adventure she 
thus flouted in the flesh! 

At Wimbleton I moved opposite her 
to receive afternoon tea through the win- 
dow. And then, as my Lady Aloofness 
was attending to her change with one 
hand and balancing her tea with the other, 
the train started with a blessed jerk and 
a deluge from her unguarded cup landed 
on my knees. 

She looked at me this time and in a 
hurry. All the original poppy hues with 
variations came into play. 

“Oh, forgive me—I’m so sorry!” she 
cried. 

“Tt doesn’t make the least difference,” 
I assured her, though it had made a 
decided ‘difference in the temperature of 
my knees. But never was man more will- 
ingly sealded! 

“Tt will stain so,” she lamented, eye- 
ing my gray tweeds in pathetic remorse. 

“T’m sure it will not.” 

“Oh, but it will! I’ve put laces in tea 
to darken them and one has to boil them 
to get it out!” 

To reply that I would boil my tweeds 
with joy for the privilege of being within 
the radius of her tea, did not recommend 
itself to sober second thought, so I 
merely repeated that it didn’t matter in 
the least, and suggested that since no 
bread and butter had been provided she 
might permit me to supplement the tea 
with a tin of biseuits from my bag. 

“A tin of biscuits?” she murmured, 
wrinkling her brows. “Oh!” as the tin 
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appeared. “Now we would have said a 
box of crackers!” 

My natural candor opened my mouth. ' 
My sense of humor clapped it shut. If 
my English clothes and inflection, imbibed 
at Oxford, deceived her, why undo the 
good work? An Englishman would be 
far more interesting to her under the 
circumstances! An Englishman I would 
be! When I spoke again my accent had 
multiplied like a mustardseed. 

The biscuits and some chocolate from 
her suitcase gave a social and festive air 
to our tea. The Atlantic lay forgotten 
in her effort to atone for that deluge. 
We talked of the lovely day—of the pic- 
turesque country. I told the history of 
an old castle we passed—at least it might 
as well have been the history of that castle 
as any other. It had two murders and an 
excellent ghost that made her bronze- 
brown eyes open wide with thrilling won- 
der. 

I learned that she was traveling with 
cousins, who had taken an earlier train 
while she lingered to shop, that she 
loved England and that her three weeks 
in it had ineluded London, Canterbury, 
Salisbury, Windsor, Winchester, York, 
Lineoln, Exeter; Cambridge, Oxford and 
Stratford-on-Avon! I permitted her to 
learn that I had attended Oxford, and we 
exchanged appreciations, I chatting of 
the river and the Eights and she of the 
Burne-Jones tapestry and the gardens. 

Oh, we got on increasingly well! In 
proof of it, she presently confided to me 
that I was the first really truly English- 
man she had talked to. A twinge of 
shame shot through my hardened soul. 

“And you aren’t a bit what I ex- 
pected—I mean you do have a sense of 
humor, don’t you?” she appealed. 

“You mustn’t take me as typical,” I 
warned. “I’m really better than the 
average.” 

She gave me a droll look. “So am I!” 
she confided, and oh, the inimitable mis- 
chief of her piquant little face! Girls 
with faces like that shouldn’t have a sense 
of humor, or even common intelligence. 
A spark of understanding in them ought 
to be suppressed by peace conferences. 
It’s more disturbing than all the big and 
little Balkans and Asia Minor. 

She must have seen in my face that I 
had seen something in hers, for she fled 
back to her former remark. 

“ And it’s very dreadful in me to be 
talking to you now—I mean so much,” 
she declared, beginning on another bis- 
cuit. 
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“Ts it now?” said I. “I thought Amer- 
icans—” 

“Well they don’t! I never spoke to a 
man in a train before in my life.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested mildiy, “ you 
have never traveled much?” 

“ Indeed I have—in America.” 

“Then they lose a jolly lot, not having 
afternoon tea in America.” 

She laughed, and her laugh was one of 
the prettiest things about her. Espe- 
cially when you counted in the dimples. 

“Have you met many Americans? 
Girls, I mean.” 

“Not—not more than I could help.” 

“What!” She sat up very straight. 

“They have such a reputation,’ I 
pleaded, “for bowling a fellow over 
first shot and all that, you know, that I 
was dreadfully afraid of them.” 

“You needn’t have worried.” 

“You mean they wou!ldn’t have thought 
me worth bagging?” I inquired, with 
meekness. 

She nodded vigorously—the little pep- 
per box! 

“But, by jove, one can never be sure!” 
I brought out. “They might want to 
keep their hands in, for practice.” 

“Oh, but Americans aren’t a bit like 
that, not a bit!” 


“ Weren’t they though!” said I to my- 


self. 

“They aren’t—flirts—at all! Of 
course sometimes their—their natural 
friendlinéss is misunderstood, but that 
isn’t their fault, is it?” 

“Girls with such a preponderance of 
natural friendliness ought to be jolly care- 
ful,” said I. “ Especially after the first 
two or three—er—misunderstandings.” 

“They ought,” she acquiesced. She 
suddenly dimpled, then hesitated while the 
dimples hung fire a moment, then came 
demurely out with it. 

“T—I was really very careful when 
you asked if I minded having that win- 
dow open!” 

Oh, the impertinent little minx! I took 
refuge in an English stare, but it was 
no use, I had to laugh with her. 

“So the American girl,’ I went on 
after that, “never intentionally misleads 
a chap?” 

“Never!” But her conscience must 
have pricked her, for she qualified, 
“Sometimes when she likes a man and 
thinks she is going to like him more, she 
gives him a chance to make her like 
him that more, and if he fails and she 
doesn’t like him that more, why—why 
that’s not her fault either, is it?” 
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“Verdict for the fair defendant,” I 
returned. “ But what is it, now, that an 
American girl likes in a fellow, after 
money, of course?” 

“ Money!” she hurled back at me, grow- 
ing peony-pink in her indignation. 
“Money! American girls don’t put 
money first! They are the most unmer- 
cenary girls in the world if he’s the right 
man—” 

“And to be the right man—?” 

“Oh, fine and strong in every way, 
and true and chivalrous and gentle and 
intellectual, with a sense of humor, of 
course, and a good disposition and mag- 
netism and—” 

“No wonder!” said I, casting a mental 
eye backward on my past. 

“No wonder?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I said hastily. 
“Go on.” 

“That’s about all. Of course, he has 
to be fairly good looking, or else homely 
in an attractive, manly way, and he must 
have a certain amount of—well—-style.” 

“And with this paragon of style, 
strength, amiability and _ intellectuality 
the American girl will accept poverty?” 

Her lips curved. “ With anyone who 
ean make her think that he’s that,” she 
amended. : 

“T see. Does it happen often? 

“ Every day.” 

I sighed. “I am renouncing an ideal,” 
I explained. “I had always expected to 
marry an American girl. I’d an idea 
somehow that she’d be a wide-awake little 
sort that wouldn’t bore a fellow as badly. 
But if I have to come up to that 
seratch— !” 

“You'll be lots happier with an Eng- 
lish girl,” she consoled me. “I don’t 
approve of international marriages.” 

“You’re right,” said I. She looked 
offended. “As a rule,” I corrected. 

“And what does an Englishman like 
in a girl?” she guilelessly inquired. 

“ Appreciation,” quoth I, “and de- 
corum and—ah, a decent sort of face, you 
know—and a dowry.” 

She positively scintillated seorn. “ Yes, 
I’ve always understood—” she flung out 
euttingly. 

“That we were particular? Well, 
there are a million extra women in Eng- 
land,” I chuckled. 

She tossed her head. “ There are fifty 
thousand more men than women in New 
York!” she cried. 

“ Then it’s the men,” I made out. “ who 
have the chances over there?” 

“Of course!” she proclaimed with 


Vere de Vere hauteur. Covertly I 
grinned. 

Aloud I asked, “How many—pardon 
me, but this is very illuminating—how 
many chances would you say an Ameri- 
ean girl had—on the average?” 

She considered me a moment in af- 
feeted gravity, but I saw twin sparks of 
mischief in her eyes. 

“I really couldn’t say for the aver- 
age,” she returned demurely, “but for 
the girls—well, in my set—” 

“How many would you think?” 

“Oh, I daresay,” I assured her, “ that 
you would—I mean they would—have 
as many as three or four.” 

The twin sparks of mischief became 
little twin bonfires. 

“They have,” said she. “I should say 
—for the average, that is; of course indi- 
viduals have more—” 

“T quite understand.” 

“ About twenty-seven !” 

“My word!” I murmured. I was go- 
ing on to say other things, still in my 
best English manner, but her laughing 
self-complacenece became suddenly too 
much for me. I leaned back in my 
corner, folded my arms and surveyed her 
with anticipatory joy. 

“Times must have changed,” said I, 
amiably, in pure New Yorkese. 

I distinetly heard her cateh her breath. 
Her round eyes fairly dazzled me with 
their blaze of surprise and incredulity. 

“ You are an American?” she eried, with 
indeseribable inflection. 

“You see before you,” I admitted, “a 
presidential possibility.” 

She looked at me and looked, and then 
some. Doubtless I overdid my smile of 
triumph. She turned her eyes away, and 
with deeply crimsoning cheeks she picked 
up the Atlantic. Deliberately she opened 
it and turned a page. 

“You—you don’t mind the joke?” I 
cried. 

She appeared to read. 

“This is unworthy of you,” I re- 
proached. “You don’t mean to say 
you are offended—?” 

She didn’t mean to say anything. She 
serutinized her magazine with an air of 
utter calm. My blood ran cold. There 
is something uneanny about a silent 
woman. 

In the pause, the long pause, that en- 
sued I pulled out my watch. It lacked 
only fourteen minutes to the end of the 
journey. In desperation I nailed my 
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courage to the mast and fired another 
gun, 

“Tt did stain them,” I mourned, with a 
meaning glance. 

She did not look up. “I am very 
sorry,” said she, in a little voice, redolent 
of the refrigerator. 

“And it was as fatally hot whether I 
eame from London or Long Island.” 

She flashed me a glance of horror. “I 
didn’t burn you?” 

“You have ineapacitated me from ask- 
ing pardon on my knees, which I ought 
to be doing,” I penitently declared. 
“ But, believe me, I meant only the merest 
joke! I thought—” 

“You made outrageous fun of me!” 
she declared, in a fierce little voice of 
war. But I saw her chin tremble. 

“ Blistered or not, I'll go down on them 
if you say another word,’ I declared. 
“T haven’t made fun of you. I was 
making fun of myself. You see, I did 
happen to go to Oxford—I’m a Rhodes 
scholar—and I— Anyway, you made the 
most abominable fun of me! I thought— 
I meant it only as a little lark—to pass 
the time. I didn’t know then,” I 
pleaded, “that I was ever going to see 
you again!” 

Now, how under the firmament had I 
come to say that! Well, how under the 
firmament could any man in my place 
help it! ... She was just the charm of 
life inearnate: it laughed in her eyes and 
glowed in her cheeks and sat on the tip 
of her saucy nose and sang in her voice. 
It rioted in her soft hair, it—well, in 
short—in short, it tugged at a fellow like 


Oh, it’s always time for something— 
For walks, or talks, or tea, 

Or brushing hair, or lessons, 
But it’s never time for me! 


If I’ve marshaled all my soldiers 
And the battle has begun, 

It’s time for something stupid, 
For good-by to all my fun. 


Tf at last I get the creatures 
From the ark to stand up straight, 

It is time to put my boots on, 
And T’m told I will be late. 
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A Lament 


By Elspeth Grahame 


the very force of gravitation! Vd fore- 
boded it the moment I’d seen the girl; 
I'd known it to a certainty by the time 
I'd heard her laugh. 

She was lovking at me now in a 
startled, questioning way. When my 
eyes met hers she looked out of the win- 
dow. “ How do you know that you are 
going to see me again?” she questioned. 
There was a touch of childish defiance in 
her that lifted Hope’s fainting head. 
If she had been indifferent now, or idly 
amused— ! 

The train turned a corner into the 
outskirts of town. I felt like the losing 
team in the last inning with five minutes 
to play. 

“While my appearance,” said I, speak- 
ing with earnest haste,” is not that of the 
Belvedere, it is not lacking in its—er— 
points of charm. I am essentially manly, 
intrinsically strong, gentle and intellee- 
tual. My—my magnetism is pronounced. 


My sense of humor is unfailing. My— 
was there anything else?” 
The train was slackening speed. We 


were pulling up to a platform and a guard 
was running alongside to open the door. 
The girl stood up and brushed the crumbs 
of my crackers from her skirt, while my 
eyes rested anxiously upon her. They 
must have resembled an imploring span- 
iel’s. 

Then, just as Hope was drawing her 
last breath and Joy fled shrieking, she 
turned to me, with a smile as sudden and 
sweet and gay as April sunshine. 

“Tf there is,” she laughed, “T’ll men- 
tion it when we next have tea!” 


If a horse may chance to tumble 
And I want to stop and look, 

It’s time to leave off walking 
And resume my spelling book. 


If I’m longing to blow bubbles, 
And have mixed a lovely froth, 

It is time ‘to clear the table, 
And it’s time to lay the eloth. 


If I’m deep in some nice story, 
The best I’ve ever read, 

Why then you may be certain 
That it’s time to go to bed! 
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The Tyranny of 


Milliners 


By Anne O’ Hagan 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


F ONE speaking with the 
tongue of men and of 
angels should appear be- 
fore a pretty woman and 
entreat her, for some Holy 
Cause, to obliterate her 
prettiness; or before a re- 
fined woman and pray that she vulgarize 
her features; or before a strong woman 

and beg her to render insignificant her 

countenance, with its record of thought 
and achievement, can you not hear the 
chorus of indignant negation which 
would greet him? They would all sac- 
rificee anything else to the Holy Cause, 
but not their faces—not to free the slave 

his shackles, not to place the fran- 
chise in the 
hands of their 
sisters, not to 
drive out the 
demon rum— 
not to usher in 
the millennium 
in any of the 
thousand forms 
in which it is 
prophesied to us 

—would the 
pretty woman, 
the refined wom- 
an, the strong 
woman, make 
ridiculous those 
countenances 
which nature 
had kindly made 
attractive in one 
way or another. 

But, speak 
with the tongue 

of the mil- 
liner, and there 
will be a dif- 
ference diseern- 
ible. Let but 


that Queen of Hypnotists stand behind 
the pretty woman’s chair, making passes 
with mesmeric fingers, uttering incanta- 


‘tions in the form of admiring ejacula- 


tions, and the pretty woman will consent 
to have her beauty overshadowed—ex- 
tinguished—by a giant velvet cartwheel 
or a drum major’s fur helmet. Let but 
the milliner, Chief of the Tribe of Pres- 
tidigitators, wave her arms before a mir- 
ror into which the woman-poet with a 
face like a lily is gazing, and that mis- 
guided soul will consent to crown herself 
with a monstrosity which last year the 
very ’Arriets on a London bank holiday 
would have declared “too loud.” Let 
but that wonder worker of the age lay 
her magie touch 
upon the sober 
eoiffure of the 
grandame and 
chant a merry 
little roundelay 
about puffs and 

pads and pom- 
padours, and ' 
wise old age it- 
self will consent > 
to wear a fool’s 4 

cap. 

In the matter / 
of hats, Don 
Quixote de la 
Mancha has be- 
come woman’s 
patron saint. 
He, so the gen- 
erations have 
declared, was a 
madman ; he 
wore the bar- 
ber’s brass basin 
upon his poor 
old skull, and 
doughtily fought upon us in, mild 
those who de- i 
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nied that it was the 
golden helmet of 
Mambrino, as lovely 
ladies, under _ the 
spell of the milliner, 
place decorated basin 
or basket or box upon 
their braids and curls, 
and delude themselves 
with the thought that 
they are crowned with 
the most desirable of 
all headgear. The dif- 
ference between them 
and the lunatic knight 
is that he was at least 
faithful to his hallu- 
cination; he did not 
replace the basin of the 
barber after a month 
with the cook’s meas- 
uring cup, or fling it 
aside for a_ turkey- 
eock’s tail feathers. 
Whereas woman—but 
what lightning ealeu- 
lator ean estimate the 
swiftness of the 
changes which she, 


gyrating beneath the magie wand of the 
milliner, has declared in the simple mat- 


ter of a suitable covering for her head, 
frame for her face? 

Was it only last 
year that she deco- 
rated her topknot with 
a more or less jaunty 


button and swung 
through the streets 
with chin in air, con- 
vineed that she was all 
there was of “ chie” 
and “smart”? There 
was no brim to shade 
her eyes, to frame her 
face. In outline the 
hat was suggestive 
partly of the head- 
dress of those trained 
monkeys which, in 
the haleyon days of 
our childhood, used 
to aeeompany — the 
handorgan and_ to 
present the tin eup to 
receive our contribu- 
tions to the cause of 
melody, and partly of 
the chin - strapped 
headdress of the de- 
fenders of the Brit- 
ish empire. The year 
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“And, presto! we cnchange our buttons for 


through the streets with chin in air, convin: 
that all ¢ chic’ 


inverted 


bowls. 


tirely extinguish us in front” 


she was 
rt’p” 


before last that hat 
would have been ealled 
absurd; the year after 
next it will be as 
laughable, on fashion’s 
head, as a Shaker 
bonnet. But last year 
it was THE THING, 
and youth and age, 
fat face, thin face, 
thick hair, seant hair 
—all joyously clapped 
it upon their pates 
and rejoiced in their 
stylishness. 

Then, suddenly, 
while we were still 
fossing our  button- 
crowned heads in air, 
the milliners waved 
their wands—and 
presto! we exchanged 
our buttons for in- 
verted bowls. Some 
of these were modest, 
merely shading our 
eyes and interfering 
with our eyelashes; 
others rested upon our 


shoulders behind and entirely extinguished 
us in front, as a large umbrella held upon 
a child’s crown conceals him; to support 


these struetures we 
were obliged to build 
out substantial trusses 
of wire, wadding 
and false hair on 
the sides and in the 
rear of our devoted 
heads. We bent our 
free-born necks beneath 
the weight of buckram, 
wire, felt, steel, vel- 
vet, plush, feathers, 
flowers, fruit, jet and 
enamel. Perfect har- 
poons of hatpins were 
invented to spear these 
to our monumental 
coiffures. And _ be- 
neath these fearful 
edifices we wore the 
bland, fatuous smiles 
of those who are per- 
fectly content with 
their own appearance. 
The hypnotic trance 


m2e-~Gu.c into which the skilled 


“ Was it only last year she decorated her topknot 
with a more or less jaunty button, and swun: 


milliner throws her 
victims endures—un- 
til she decrees that 
they sball rouse from it 
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THE TYRANNY 


and make ready for an- 
other seance with her in 
which she will again and 
yet more wonderfully dem- 
onstrate her power. 

If mere man contemplates 
the astounding vagaries with 
whieh woman complacently 
caps herself at the milli- 
ner’s decree, he questions 
the flattering theory that 
the feminine half of the 
world dresses to please the 
masculine half. For her 
hat is the most noticeable 
feature of woman’s dress, 
as her face is the most 
important part of her 
person—considering the 
body as a social and not 
a pathological fact. Man’s 
gaze cannot rest upon 
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when he sees warring col- 
ors which the mode of the 
moment has pronounced 
“ daring ” and “ so smart ;” 
when he sees the products 
of the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms in unre- 
lated conglomeration upon 
the head of his wife, his 
daughter, his beloved or 
her who might have been 
his beloved but for the 
tyranny of the milliner, he 
regretfully decides that 
woman does not dress to 
please man; and, further- 
more, that she would do 
much better if she did! 
Sometimes, even to the 
feminine mind, _ there 
comes some glimmering of 
the truth. Present the 


woman’s face without be- “And the pretty woman will consent Season’s styles to any 
to 


ing conseious of her hat; 
and, alas, how often pain- 
fully, disapprovingly conscious of it! At 
heart the sentimental being—this refers 
to the average man and not to departures 
from the masculine norm—has a standard 
of headgear deep in the innermost cells 
of his brain. It is a dear, little, rosebud- 
lined bonnet that has vaguely remained 
in his memory since his childhoed; or it 
is a flapping, Maud Mallerish affair, 
lightly crowned with field flowers, or a 
jaunty fur cap that some rosy-cheeked girl 
used to wear skating in his youth; or it 
is a dignified thing se- 
curely tied beneath the 
chin and fitly framing 
the kind, placid face of 
mother or of aunt. He 
may have forgotten the 
countenanees which 
these hats and bonnets 
adorned, but on them 
his millinery tastes were 
formed; and it may be 
said, in passing, that 
tastes could not be 
formed upon better 
models, and it is for 
modern adaptations of 
these that his eyes hope- 
fully sean the modern 
hats. 

When, in place of 
them, he sees hats start- 
ing at a violent angle 
of objection from brows 


her beauty extinguished 7, 
woman whose eyes and 


judgment have not yet 
been corrupted by familiarity with the 
season’s hats and listen to her comments! 
Take, for example, women returning to 
the city in the autumn from a vacation 
in regions where hats are interesting only 
as oceasional protections against sun or 
rain; where a sunbonnet for the garden 
and a veil for windy driving are the only 
absolute essentials in the line of head- 
dress. The sartorial taste of these women 
las become normal again, as the appetite 
of a jaded restaurant diner grows nor- 
mal after a season of 
simple food. Their 
eyes are trained to the 
expectation of harmo- 
nies—of appropriate- 
ness, at least. Hark to 
them as they look about 
the crowded tearoom, 
the crowded street car, 
the shop. 

“Good gracious, my 
dear!” they ery in un- 
affected horror. “ Have 
you seen the new hats? 
They are something aw- 
ful! I shall certainly 
never put one of the 
“things on my head. I 
shall have Jacinta (or 
Moloney or Celestina) 
copy my last winter’s 
hat. I thought it 
was bad enough—but 


on which they do not ~"emember thet they ere responsible for these— !” 


the 
even pretend to rest; 


monstrous thing: 
their heads—the milliners!" 


ret” However, the decla- 
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ration of independence goes for naught. 
When Jacinta or Moloney has stood be- 
hind the rebel’s chair and has smiled pity- 
ingly upon her, and has made hypnotie 
motions with her hands, and has declared 
that, “with a little white tulle to fill in 
under the brim, since you won’t have a few 
puffs made, Mrs Rebel,” the black velvet 
cartwheel trimmed with the green paroquet, 
the blue rose and the gold cord and tassel 
will be perfect, Mrs Rebel gives in. If 
she has proved a bad subject, not yield- 
ing immediately and completely to the 
spell of Jacinta or Moloney, if she goes 
forth from the scented, boudoir-like es- 
tablishment of that lady with some mis- 
givings, why, the sight of her sisters in 
the streets will reassure her. She can- 
not walk a eity block without seeing 
headgear which will make her consider 
her own modest and becoming, no matter 
what doubts tormented her before. In 
fact, seeing how almost invariably we all 
at first shudder over what the milliners 
present to us each year, and how almost 
inevitably we come to accept it, to re- 
joice in it, to flaunt it, one is almost 
obliged to paraphrase Mg Pope’s lines on 
the—shall we say kindred?—subject of 
viee, and to exclaim: 

“Hats are creations of so hideous mien 
As to be hated need only to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar to the eye, 
We first endure, then waver—and 

then buy!” 


And for what prices! Shades of the 
golden helmet of. Mambrino, for what 
prices! There was a time when only the 
gilt-lettered tag of the milliners of the 
Rue de la Paix required that the buyer 
of a hat should place a mortgage on the 
old farm or part with bonds cherished as 
a provision against old age and infirmity. 
But nowadays it is otherwise. No mil- 
liner with any pretensions to “ smart- 
ness ”—powerful word of incantation !— 
will let her customers emerge from her 
establishment with a clear conscience as 
to their expenditures, or any assurance 
concerning their balance in the bank. 
Only the happy wives of “ malefactors of 
great wealth” and ladies with the thrice- 
desirable faculty of ignoring their debts, 
ean possibly afford to patronize the more 
fashionable hat shops. And even these 
classes must have their moments of anger 
and incipient rebellion when they contrast 
the bill for eighteen dollars with the 
small felt shape (value possibly three 
dollars), the band of soft silk (value pos- 
sibly two dollars), the quill (value at a 
high estimate seventy-five cents) for which 
the eighteen dollars are charged. And 
once one passes beyond those “ neat lit- 
tle general utility hats,” as the sales- 
women ¢ali them, with an air of patronage 
which makes all but the strongest-minded 
purchasers ashamed to buy them, the 
prices soar. 

An ostrich feather means an additional 
ten dollars. No matter if you, Madame 
Buyer, did see ostrich feathers for $1.98 
upon the department store counter. Ja- 
cinta and Moloney never see such bar- 
gains. They always have to pay five dol- 
lars apiece for the tenuous little aigrettes 
which you are almost sure you could du- 
plicate at the department stores for $1.49; 
they shake their miraculously coiffured 
heads pityingly at you when you timidly 
suggest that three dollars seems to you 
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rather a high price for a single rose— 
you are sure that you saw roses, very 
pretty roses, at So-and-So’s emporium 
tor eighty cents each. “ This, of course, 

is an imported flower,” they tell you; 
“French made, French dyed. But if 
you would like a choux of soft ribbon 
instead, we could, perhaps, give you 
that for two-fifty.” 

Sometimes we have carried our re- 
bellious thoughts into action, all of us, 
We have set our teeth and declared that 
we would not be robbed. We _ have 
gone to the department store and have 
bought the shape which seemed to us the 
least wild of the season’s offerings; we 
have bought facing and wire and ribbon, 
plumes and roses and radishes, cherries 
and turkey’s wings—any or all, as the 
arch-hypnotists over the water have de- 
creed for the moment; and we have made 
our way, encumbered with many parcels, 
to the side street where the modest sign 
“ Ladies’ Own Material” has stirred our 
hearts with mingled hope and misgiving. 

“ Ladies’. Own Materials!” Five dol- 
lars’ worth of them we bear in our hands, 
and we want them combined into the con- 
feetion for which the robber Moloney is 
about to charge us thirty-three dollars. 
The good soul whose failure in life is 
attested by that self-abnegating legend 
“ Ladies’ Own Material” takes our pur- 
chases, listens to our deseriptions, prom- 
ises to go and inspect Moloney’s master- 
piece, and assures us that we shall have, 
upon payment of a reasonable two dol- 
lars, exactly what we want. 

But it is so seldom that we receive it! 
When a milliner’s pride has been suf- 
ficiently broken, her spirit sufficiently 
crushed, to induce her uncomplainingly 
to take “ Ladies’ Own Material ” for mak- 
ing up, we may be fairly sure that the 
daring, captivating, irresistible “ touch” 
of Jacinta is not hers. If it had been, 
she would not be in the dingy side street; 
she would not have been willing to look 
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upon L. O. materials. She would have 
scorned our plunder from the depart- 
ment store. As a usual thing, that hat 
with which we had hoped to declare our 
independence of Moloney and her tribe 
is lacking in “chic.” It is heavy over 
the left eyebrow, and this year hats are 
heavy only over the right eyebrow! It 
is too wide in the crown. Its feather lies 
flat—and feathers will not lie flat upon 
the triumphant produetions of Fifth 
Avenue until next October! No—the 
Ladies’-Own-Material-Maker is a delusion 
and a snare—unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens in a golden season, she is a Jacinta 
in embryo, a young woman just setting 
out for herself in business and destined 
for a future of pink-hung walls and 
ivory-and-gilt-framed mirrors, of velvet 
carpets and luxurious padded chairs, be- 
hind which she will stand waving her 
hands in the immemorial incantations of 
her tribe. 

And, sometimes, when our spirits are 
at their lowest ebb; when the maker of 
our own materials has grievously disap- 
pointed us; when we hate the amazing 
things which the milliners have forced 
upon an easily coerced world—the vast, 
inverted chopping bowls, the decorated 
trays, the queer boxes, amazing things 
which make a gentlewoman look like a 
poor imitation of a Parisian mannequin 
strutting about to advertise the advance 
styles; things which cause even a hus- 
band, inured to millinery monstrosities, to 
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gaze upon us in mild marital wonder and 
disapproval; things which literally oblige 
us to edge sidewise into street cars; which 
foree even the orchestra leaders to issue 
ukases commanding that we come hatless 
into concert rooms lest a confusion of 
interlapping sounding boards interfere 
with the true 
interpretation of 
Beethoven and 
Bach; when we are 
deeply plunged into 
despair because of 
the “impossibil- 
ity ” of the season’s 
hats, and because 
of their price, and 
because of our ina- 
bility to reproduce 
them at less cost 
than entire 
month’s allowance 
—then, at that abys- 
mal moment, there 
floats in to see us 
the friend of the 
Perfect Hat. It 
frames her face as 
the frame of the 
artist’s own choice 
surrounds his 
painting—lovely in 
itself, but more 
lovely as the back- 
ground for a beau- 
tiful pieture. 
Against the soft gloom of the brim, our 
friend’s bright hair is aureoled, her deli- 
cate features are cast into fine relief. The 
hat requires no pads for its support, no 
false puffs for its propping. The curve 
of the crown is grace itself, the color of 
the velvet a sheer delight to the eye. 

“Where,” we ery in envious capitals, 
“WHERE did you get that beautiful 
hat?” Our friend gazes at us in soft- 
eyed bewilderment at our vehemence. 

“Why, don’t you remember?” she re- 
minds us. “I always make my own hats. 
I simply can’t afford the prices they ask 
for hats now, and besides, I think most 
of them are hideous.” 

“That’s all very well,” we tell her, 
darkly and bitterly, “ but how about the 
rest of us who have no gift for art and 
millinery ?” 

“Gift? Fudge!” cried our friend. 
“Does any created milliner take as 
much interest in your appearance as you 
do yourself? Does she study it as keenly, 
as intently? Does any created milliner 
have much better taste than you? Re- 
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“I shall certainly never put one of the things on 
my head” 


member that they are responsible for the 
monstrous things women wear upon their 
heads—the milliners! It’s all a question 
of interest in the matter. The milliner is 
interested in selling what she has on hand. 
You ought to be interested in clothing 
your head becomingly. The trouble is 
that you are not 
as interested in 
your job as she is 
in hers—henee the 
‘Merry Widows’ 
and the other 
abominations.” 
And the friend 
of the Perfect Hat 
is right, though it 
may be forever ut- 
terly beyond our 
skill to duplicate 
her successes. At 
least we know our- 
selves sufficiently 
well to be intelli- 
gent factors in 
clothing our own 
heads, not mere 
pawns moved 
about at the mil- 
liner’s whim. It is 


all a matter of 


studying ourselves, 


our own styles in 
distinction from 
the styles of the 
wax models in the windows! Surely our 
own faces mean something to us; we 
know that they are small, dark, vivacious, 
or that they are fair, open, rosy, placid. 

Are we going to extinguish the little 
face beneath an overgrown fur mush- 
room, loaded with ornaments brighter 
than the sparkle of our eyes, with colors 
that make us fairly sallow by contrast? 
Or are we going to perch a ridiculous lit- 
tle turban on top of classic braids, if 
we are of the statuesque type? Fancy 
Juno in a Tommy-Atkins toque! If we 
are built in the goddess mold let us not 
be persuaded into buying a toy hat by the 
goldenest-throated milliner that ever 
chanted! If we have beady eyes and a 
nose inclining to a beak, let us not plant 
parrots above our foreheads to accentu- 
ate our defects, no matter what the sales- 
women say about the stylishness of 
dead parrots as adornments for living 
ladies. 

We need not carry respect for our own 
style to the monotonous extreme of never 
wearing but one kind of hat. Each year 
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there are fashions which may be adapted due regard to its possibilities to frame it 
to our knowledge of our own individu- becomingly without sacrificing every con- 
ality; each year it is possible for the sideration of the mode. Adaptation to 
woman who knows her own face and has_ one’s own individuality means harmony. 


President Roosevelt and Pure Food 


By Richard Hooker 


NE of the most important and in- 
contestable public services which 
Theodore Roosevelt has performed 
while president has been in lending the 
power of his office and the influence of 
his personality to the pure food move- 
ment. Without his active efforts the pas- 
sage in 1906 of the so-called Pure Food 
Law would have been an impossibility. 
There can be little question of this in the 


mind of any keen observer who was in 
Washington in the spring of that year 
and who then had opportunity to look 
behind the scenes. 

Session after session the advocates of 
such a measure had been laying siege to 
Congress, but without result. It had be- 
come a cynical commonplace in the corri- 
dors of the national capitol that a pure 
food law was doubtless one of those meas- 


A Special Message to Good Housekeeping Readers 


By means of the pure food law the federal government 


has within two years been able to accomplish a great benefit to 


the public in the direction of protecting it from impure and nmis- 


branded foods and drugs. But it should be realized that the 
work thus begun mst be unflinchingly carried forward.in the 


interest both of the public and of the great body of food pro- 


It is largely true 


ducers who are engaged in honest business. 


in all cases, but particularly true in this case, that a troad- 


ly effective and successful enforcement of law depends upon 


the support of an aroused and intelligent public opinion. Much 


has already been done in stopping the traffic in unhealthy and 


adulterated foodstuffs, but there remains yet more to do and 


the progress which has been made mst be safeguarded. 
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ures which ought to pass, but which doubt- 
less never would. But in 1906, a year his- 
toric for the amount of long-deferred 
reform legislation enacted by Congress— 
ineluding the meat inspection law, which is 
directly supplementary to the Pure Food 
Law—there came a change. In a speech 
vainly opposing the passage of the Pure 
Food Law a Southern democrat, who fan- 
eied that states’ rights were jeopardized, 
told, with a certain amount of wry humor 
at his own plight, how those who formerly 
had stood with him in combating such 
legislation had now become converts and 
ardent proselytes. He did not attempt to 
give a reason for this striking change 
of faith. But if he had been so minded 
he could seareely have done it better than 
in the two words of Mr Roosevelt’s name. 

Yet, with the passage of the law the 
battle was only half won. The next and 
no less serious task was that of putting 
the law into effect; after that, perhaps, 
of bettering it and strengthening it by 
such additions or modifications as might 
be shown necessary in its actual opera- 
tion. The business of manufacturing and 
selling food produects—as distinet from 
meat products, which were dealt with in 
the meat inspection law—is one of vast 
magnitude. Moreover, the Pure Food Law 
was the first federal statute to attempt 
the regulation of this great industry and 
the prevention of misbranding and adul- 
teration. In view of these facts it is not 
surprising that there should have been 
clashes between the government officials 
who sought to enforee the law and pow- 
erful interests which found their aceus- 
tomed practices in the preparation of 
foodstuffs to be declared illegal, their 
produets liable to seizure and themselves 
to punishment. Nor, on the other hand, 
should it be understood that the greater 
body of the food producers in the United 
States were engaged in anything but an 
honest and fair-dealing traffic. The most 
alert and intelligent saw that the enforee- 
ment of the law was to the advantage of 
honest trade, because it tended to relieve 
them from dishonest competition. But 
a truly valuable reform is seldom a mat- 
ter of easy accomplishment; its value is 
more often directly proportionate to and 
evidenced by the difficulty of putting it 
into effect. The two main evils to be 
combated were the use of deleterious sub- 
stanees as preservatives or as coloring 
matter and the deception practiced on 
the public by misbranding. As was to 
be expected, the protest went up from 
various quarters that the government ex- 
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perts were cranks and fanatics. Repre- 
sentations were made to the president that 
established interests were being ruined by 
extreme and unwarranted interpretations 
of the law, and by mistaken analyses of 
their products. It was urged time and 
again that Dr Harvey W. Wiley, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who was charged 
with the duty of conducting chemical 
analyses of foods, be removed from of- 
fice. 


But President Roosevelt had not been 
content with the mere passage of the law; 
he was now equally interested in its en- 
forcement. He resisted the pressure for 
Dr Wiley’s removal, yet at the same time 
he gave personal attention to certain of 
the questions at issue in order to assure 
himself that while, on the one hand, the 
publie was protected, on the other hand, 
no unjust injury was done to honest bus- 
iness. The popular interest, which is al- 
ways attracted by the unusual or pie- 
turesque, had been keenly aroused when 
in the spring of 1906 the House of Rep- 
resentatives was made temporarily to look 
almost like a grocery shop with samples 
of food products, which were used for 
purposes of graphic illustration in the 
course of the debate on the pure food 
bill. But the publie would have been 
still more interested could it have looked 
into President Roosevelt’s office in the 
executive building about a year later. 
The “tennis cabinet” was not in session, 
and the day’s program contained no 
tramp to test the legs and wind of the 
officers of either army or navy. Instead, 
the private office was, for the time being, 
turned into a laboratory by means of 
retorts, test tubes or the like parapher- 
nalia of the chemist. The chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry was engaged in 
demonstrating by actual experiment be- 
fore the President of the United States 
certain things closely related to food 
produets in controversy at that particular 
time. He was showing, among other 
things, how “ very old whiskey ” could be 
artificially made on the spot, eolored and 
“aged.” This single incident illustrates 
better than would a long narrative how 
close has been the interest and attention 
given by Mr Roosevelt to the work of 
earrying out the provisions of the Pure 
Food Law and making it effective for 
the publie welfare. 

The chief benefit which the public has 
derived from the law consists in an im- 
provement of the quality of the food and 
drug supplies on which it is dependent. 
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That there has been such an improvement 
is the testimony of the government of- 
ficials who are called upon to detect viola- 
tions of the law and who are therefore 
best qualified to judge. They state, for 
example, that greater care than ever be- 
fore is exercised in sanitary preparation, 
with the result that the foods which are 
eaten today by the people of the United 
States are more wholesome, palatable and 
nutritious than in the past. A similar 
improvement is declared to have taken 
place in the quality of drugs. Dr 
Wiley has said: “The making and sale 
of deleterious patent medicines has been 
greatly restricted, especially in those pro- 
ductions which relate to the introduction 
of habit-forming drugs into patent medi- 
cines and of aleohol. The statement on 
the labels of these products has served to 
warn a great many persons of the danger 
of their use, and thus restricted their sale. 
While perhaps there is much left to be 
desired in this direction, the progress 
which has been accomplished already is 
pronounced.” 

In the enforcement of the law large 
quantities of misbranded and adulterated 
foods have been seized and destroyed. 
An idea of the suecess with which the 
law has so far been put into effect is to 
be gained from the fact that of about one 
hundred and fifty cases which by Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, had been actually adjudicated 
in court, only two had been decided 
against the government. This did not 
represent the number of cases pending, 
of which there were then several hundred, 
but the eases, which, within exactly two 
years from the day on which the Pure 
Food Law went into effect, had been in- 
vestigated, brought into court and decided 
against food producers who had been 
committing fraud upon the public. In 
facet, one of the most encouraging develop- 
ments is the strictness with which the 
eourts have upheld the law. Judge 
MePherson of the United States District 
Court, Western District of Missouri, Kan- 
sas City, declared in a decision rendered 
under the Pure Food Law: “ This statute 
is to protect consumers and not produe- 
ers. It is a most beneficent and righteous 
statute, and within the powers of con- 
gress to legislate concerning, and should 
be enforced.” 

But it should be pointed out that these 
eases which have actually been settled 
are, in the main, representative of that 
type of clear and unquestionable fraud 
which only needs detection and is capable 
of little or no defense. Within the more 
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debatable area in which the Bureau of 
Chemistry has sought to protect the pub- 
lic from ingredients which it has come to 
consider harmful, the results have so far 
been less satisfactory. Means have been 
found in certain instances of preventing 
or delaying the enforcement of the Bu- 
reau’s decisions, pending their considera- 
tion, not by the courts, but by other 
bodies. This essential feature of the sit- 
uation demands emphasis, for it is here 
that public attention must be concentrated 
in order to insure progress and the full 
effectiveness of the law. 

Owing to the fact that the Pure Food 
Law was practically the inauguration of a 
new federal policy, and to the further fact 
that in our highly organized civilization 
new substances have been continually 
added to the menu of the modern world, 
with or often without its knowledge, much 
original work along comparatively un- 
studied lines has devolved upon the Bn- 
reau of Chemistry in passing judgment 
upon the foodstuffs which it has analyzed. 
It is primarily due to this latter fact that 
such acute controversies have arisen over 
various substances introduced into certain 
food products. As a result of the situa- 
tion thus broadly described in general 
terms, President Roosevelt appointed in 
1908 the so-called referee board of chem- 
ists, consisting of five eminent men with 
President Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins 
University as their chairman. To this 
board there have at various times been 
referred several questions at issue between 
the Bureau of Chemistry and the food 
manufacturers, the latter having produced 
opinions to combat the findings of the 
bureau. In other cases, notably in that 
of bleaching flour by an electrie pro- 
cess, which Dr Wiley has condemned as 
injurious to health, President Roosevelt, 
in spite of pressure, has thus far refused 
to have the matter submitted to the referee 
board. Obviously only in rare instances 
of apparently reasonable doubt and ex- 
treme controversy can reference to the 
board be justified; otherwise the Bureau 
of Chemistry would be rendered impotent. 

At the time that this article is written 
the referee board has recently made its 
report upon benzoate of soda, a sub- 
stanee in commercial use to preserve milk, 
ketchups, ete, and which Dr Wiley had 
declared deleterious and a means of con- 
cealing unwholesome conditions in the 
food into which it was introduced. The 
eminent referee board, basing its conclu- 
sions, however, on tests which appear to 
have been of less duration than those con- 
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ducted by Dr Wiley, has rendered an 
opinion that benzoate of soda, when used 
in minute quantities, is not harmful. 
There is possibility of a long-eontinued 
controversy and the subjection of the 
question to further investigation. But it 
is essential to point out that, while exact 
justice in the enforcement of any law is 
the end to be aimed at, any error on the 
part of government officials committed 
through overzeal in guarding the publie 
health may be better condoned than an 
error of laxity. 

It has not infrequently been urged 
within the past year or so that a new 
department of publie health be created 
under the government, with its head as a 
member of the President’s cabinet, and 
that this department undertake the en- 
forcement of the Pure Food Law and 
conduct such various investigations and 
reforms—relating to tuberculosis, for ex- 
ample—as its name would imply. At 
present there seems no prospect that this 
will be done within the near future; cer- 
tainly there does not yet appear to be a 
public conviction that such a step is 
called for. Nor is there any great anxiety 
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on the part of those most familiar with 
the Pure Food Law to press for its im- 
mediate amendment. In spite of criti- 
cisms made at the time of its passage the 
law has demonstrated in actual operation 
that it is an effeetive and well-drawn 
statute. A bureau of publie health might 
perhaps be established under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or some other de- 
partment for the purpose of enforeing the 
law as it stands. But such a change, or 
siuwilar modifications of a minor or nom- 
inal character, would, after all, be chiefly 
of value as they might more attract pop- 
ular attention to the work. The essential 
thing, particularly at this critical time, 
is that there shall bea widespread realiza- 
tion by the publie that the work of en- 
foreing the law is of vital importance, 
that it has only been begun, and that 
it must be carried on. If there is such 
an aroused and intelligent demand as 
Mr Roosevelt has bespoken for the 
proper enforcement of the law, then the 
questions and controversies which may 
arise concerning it, will not be settled 
until they are settled right. 


Making a Monogram 


OOKING up a monogram” is 
thought by many to be a difficult 
operation. It really is simple. 

Prepare the initials carefully by remov- 

ing all superfluous marks. Set them on 

a piece of clean paper and after allow- 

ing them to stand for some time exposed 

to the eye, mix together with as much 
warmth as possible till they seem to form 

a fine scheme—but avoid stewing. Watch 


M SB, form’ a eet AT V compactly fused, 
eae each letter forming 
a trefoil and wy - part of another 
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patiently till they appear to run together 
slightly. At this point they may be pulled 
into various shapes or lightly molded by 
the hands to suit the taste of the individ- 
ual. When done they should be set aside 
for several hours, or even a number of 
days, before using. If it is found they 
have not come out as well as expected, 
the only thing is to break them up to de 
over again 
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While two initials are 
enough for some families, 
most people prefer to use 
three. Of course bunches of 
letters are not uniform in qual- 
ity, some being harder than 
others, but one has to make 
the monogram out of what- 
ever happens to be delivered 
to him, without the privilege 
of “return if unsatisfactory.” 
Nevertheless, there are so 
many styles of lettering that 
may be employed, no com- 
bination is really hopeless. If 
initials cannot be treated in 
script, there is the plain, bold 
Roman letter, the old English 
or German black-letter, even 
the modern free characters of 
great variety, ranging from 
comparatively conservative 
type faces to the eccentric 
lettering of posters and other 
drawings. 

But it must not be assumed 
that the mere placing together 
of two or three initials is the 
limit of monogrammic art. 
The initials are only material 
to be molded. The device re- 
sulting should be a unit, as 
to composition, decorative and 
attractive enough te ornament 
personal belongings. And 
since it is intended to be a 
mark of ownership, it should 
have individuality. 

Many monograms are mazes 
of curves or criss-cross masses 
of stems, in which either ABC 
or XYZ give the same general 
effect beeause buried in su- 
perfluous lines or extra orna- 
mentation. These mono- 
grams, of course, may have a 
sort of interesting and pretty 
eomplexity, but as one can 
hardly be told from another 
and their style is quite the 
same, they cannot be consid- 
ered satisfactory personal de- 
vices. 

A personal device ought to 
be distinctive. After due con- 
sideration it should be 
adopted, in. a selected form, 
once for all. To have one’s 
initials made up into a mono- 
gram by every jeweler of 

whom some purehase is made 
is to deny the very purpose 
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E K F in flattened shield, 


would go well in place 
of K as middle letter 


ATB. The parallel stems 
five distinction to the 
Pattern. The T might 
be I or F or Y 


FBP. The long stem em- 
phasizes the P and 
fives individuality 


SM ina shape suggesting 


C H in leaf form 


E H in simple ellipse 
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of the personal mark. The 
monogram is not merely a 
series of initials, but a defi- 
nite, adopted form of one’s 
initials. 

Because two people will 
often have the same letters 
beginning their names, the 
more distinetly original a 
monogram ean be, the better. 
Either symmetrical or eccen- 
trie shapes, or those resem- 
bling objects, such as a shield, 
a leaf, a butterfly or any one 
of a hundred other distinet 
and possible forms, are much 
more easily recognized than 
mere superposed or interlaced 
letters. The laws of design 
which apply to the making of 
individual decorative figures 
for any ornamental work ean 
be brought to bear effectively 
on the construetion of the 
monogram. 

The monogram stands for 
individuality, distinction and 
also richness. What is finer 
and in better taste than table 
linen nicely embroidered with 
the monogram of the owner? 
And the same is true of 
towels and lingerie. When 
the number of ways in which 
the monogram ean be used 
are considered, it seems well 
worth while to put thought 
and eare into the choosing or 
creating of one. Stationery, 
handkerehiefs and leather 
bags are some commen arti- 
cles which are rendered un- 
common, and many times as 
valuable, with a well-chosen 
monogram. Stationery espe- 
cially, when onee the owner’s 
name has been employed upon 
it, seems lacking in tone with- 
out it. And much variety 
is possible, even without 
changing the form of the 
monogram. For instance, it 
ean be used in different col- 
ors, on different qualities of 
paper, with different sizes, 
and in different positions. 
Nowadays the entwined ini- 
tials, a slight variation of 
the monogram, are exceed- 
ingly popular, and here again 
is opportunity for artistic and 
really creative work, 
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URING January, 1909, I per- 
sonally inspected one hun- 
dred publie school buildings 
proper, dwellings used for 
school purposes and make- 
shift structures erected as 
temporary classrooms, in 
Washington, D C. I found conditions 
disereditable as a whole, while in partic- 
ular instances, and these were many, 
criminal negligence might be charged. 
There is, first, an inadequacy of fire 
escapes. Three and four-story buildings 
were found without escapes; four and 
five-story buildings were found with but 
one escape; on several buildings the es- 
cape was a perpendicular, “ fireman’s lad- 
der,’ and unavailable for children. 
Two schools had wooden fire escapes! 
Entrance to the escape in the majority 
of the schools was through the sehool 
cloak rooms, with their wall hooks and 
obstructions. In several instances the 
cloak rooms did not open directly on 
the escape window, but into a small in- 
tervening apartment. One of these small 
places was a supply room filled with 
globes, maps, textbooks and office furnish- 
ment generally. In another ease it was 
a teacher’s rest room. In one cloak room 
leading to the eseape there were six sew- 
ing machines. I found one cloak room 
leading to the eseape with its door locked. 
In several instances the windows open- 
ing into the escapes had not been “ fixed ” 
to open directly to the eseape. Super- 
heated radiators were directly in front of 
the escape window, in three places. In 
one instance the library aleoves were an 
inclosure, as it were, to the escape win- 
dows on the upper floors. The shelves 
were at right angles, two students in arm- 
chairs were in each aleove, the windows 
were not planned for emergency opening, 
and even to find these escapes would ne- 
cessitate a stumbling about through a 
crowded library room with its bookeases, 
its tables, chairs and other appurte- 
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Washington’s School Buildings 


Their Condition a Disgrace to the Nation 


The oe city is the nation’s own, gov 
ressure of publie opinion will force 


being the safest in the U States, are among 


nances. There were probably eight hun- 
dred pupils in this building. The escapes 
eame down in front of “radiator” win- 
dows, and the windows themselves were 
not “fixed” to open advantageously to 
the escape. 

An eight-room school building is ex- 
empt from placing a fire escape. One 
janitor counted twenty-six rooms in his 
“eight-room” building. I found two- 
story buildings, front view, which were 
three-story buildings, back view. I found 
two-story buildings with deep areas, which 
gave the buildings a genuine three-story 
hight. 

I was told of requests having been 
made for fire escapes, but such requests 
were ungranted. One of the larger schools, 
with an enrollment possibly of seven 
hundred, has a tubular escape, from 
cloak-room windows at each end of the 
long building. These eseapes are used 
by the boys in fire drill. Girls and adults 
do not trust themselves in them. If the 
“automatic” doors at the foot of the 
tube should fail to work in time of real 
emergency, or if they should at any time 
be tampered with by mischievous street 
urchins, one shudders to think of what 
might happen, for the gigantie tube is 
securely girded upright to the building! 

This school has one immense wing un- 
protected by fire escapes. The stairs from 
this wing come down to a landing and 
meet similar stairs ascending. It is a 
ease of a “ V,” the right ends up. 

The fire drill is a requirement at inter- 
vals in the Washington schools. In one 
school the teachers, at their own expense, 
have installed electric signals to all parts 
of the building as a protection or warn- 
ing in ease of "danger. The school is one 
of the “ exempt,” but large enough and 
high enough to be a menace. 

The door situation 


A real danger to the lives of the chil- 
dren lies in the doors of the publie 
schools in Washington; more than any- 
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WASHINGTON’S SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


thing else, possibly, these doors are a 
contributing cause of peril. The sameness 
and the willfulness of construction are 
startling. Invariably, after entering the 
double doors of an entrance, the entrant 
faees four swinging doors of green oil- 
cloth or baize over wood; one pair leads 
to the basement, and one up the short 
stairway to the first floor. Usually the 
right-hand plunge through the green doors 
leads toward the basement. However, this 
construction is varied. A few of these 
double sets of green doors had panes of 
glass to give some light on inside condi- 
tions, but the great majority of them had 
not. The consequence is that gas burns 
perpetually at the foot of the basement 
stairs, and in several instances it was 
burning even at noonday in the first- 
floor halls. 

In one school I found a duplicate ar- 
rangement of the two sets of the swinging 
green doors after I had passed through 
the main doors. In two instances there 
were eight doors to one simple exit! In 
one ease there was an outside storm ves- 
tibule with front doors; in the second, 
the doors of the storm vestibule were in 
the ends of this inclosure. In one case 
the storm inelosure had but one door, and 


this one door so narrow that, by actual 
measurement with a school ruler, it was 
less than two and one-half feet in width. 
This entrance had the usual aceompani- 
ment of interior swinging doors. 

One school I found with storm vesti- 
bules both within and without the main 


doors! To turn either to the right or to 
the left could only be done by one per- 
son at a time. In this particular ease, 
too, the outer storm vestibule had but 
one door, and this was at right angles 
with all the other doors. 

Many of the school buildings have no 
front entrance. The school is built plumb 
with the sidewalk and the entrances are 
at the side. Sometimes the yard space is 
unusually narrow and there is a jam as 
the pupils emerge at ordinary dismissal. 

Twenty-four stone steps lead up to the 
narrow front doors and gigantie mail 
box of one school; there are front en- 
tranees which overlook deep areas or 
span areas, and there are wooden front 
steps! 

Several schools, boasting of six exits, 
in reality have but three, as the basement 
and first-floor exits are involved, one 
either directly at the side or under the 
other. Hooks and staples add to the 
nightmare of the double sets of swinging 
green doors, 
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Inside conditions 

I found four sets of double doors open- 
ing inward! One of these was in a hall 
and led out into a courtyard. That is, 
three sides of this three-story school look 
down into the yard, and the fourth side 
is a high brick wall, the dividing line of 
adjoining property. The “yard” is 
fairly ample, about 28 by 32 feet, aecord- 
ing to the janitor’s reckoning. The doors 
are the outlet to a stairway which spans 
a basement area. <A ladder stood in the 
corner of the area as a provision of safety 
for the basement. Double doors opened 
inward on a narrow classroom in another 
building; one door could not be pushed 
back, even at right angles, on account of 
a school desk and seat screwed to the floor 
behind it. The other door could be opened 
only at right angles, as it came against 
a wall projection. The class was in ses- 
sion and the “caged” condition was in 
glaring evidence. In this same building 
the room above had doors opening in- 
ward; this room was the teacher’s rest 
room. The room opposite to this, used 
as a supply room, likewise had its doors 
opening inward. 

I found a basement classroom, a man- 
ual training department, with door open- 
ing inward. The rest room of the girls 
in one of the high school buildings was 
on the upper floor, the door opening 
inward; an office door and a “ dark room ” 
door in the same school opened inward. 

I found classrooms and classes in ses- 
sion in several basements. In one of these 
the barred iron of the windows had been 
put on hinges at one or more windows 
to afford escape in time of emergency. 
Gas jets burned at the entrance to base- 
ment classrooms. In one school where there 
were basement classrooms the janitor 
lighted a lantern to escort me through the 
intricacies of the underground recesses. 

In the engine room of this basement 
the plaster had fallen to such an extent 
from the ceiling above that the lath hung 
down in strips and the joists showed 
openly. In one room in this basement 
a rubber gas pipe was connected from an 
overhead jet to a heating arrangement. 
I found the rubber hose in several schools; 
in one it came down to an “end-up” 
wooden peach box in the basement, which 
box held a round burner, presumably in 
waiting for the coffee pot. In another 
instanee it was in an office of a school. 

The basements of the Washington 
schools have been under close surveillance 
recently, and there has been a clearance 
of rubbish and an elimination of sensa- 
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tional obstructions. Nevertheless, I found 
one school where a gas jet was burning 
in a cupboard under the stairway. On 
a wooden strip to the side of the jet hung 
the janitor’s overcoat, hat and dustrags; 
there were papers, loose rubbish and a 
janitor’s working supply generally. The 
stairs above were iron, which mitigated 
the danger somewhat. 

Under wooden stairs in another build- 
ing, however, I found two ladders, three 
long-handled dust brushes, two brooms, 
three barrels and newspapers. In an- 
other case the gas jet burned close to a 
wooden cupboard in the janitor’s room. 
This cupboard was crammed full of eloth- 
ing and working supplies. I found a 
dozen and more chairs piled up under 
one stairway; I found eordwood in nu- 
merous instances banked up in the chil- 
dren’s basement playrooms. 

In one ease I found a door in a play- 
room unlocked and opening directly into 
a whirling “belt and shafting” room. 
I ealled the janitor’s attention at once 
and had the door locked. Several times 
I appealed to janitors to turn the gas 
jets lower. In two or three eases these 
jets flamed forth threateningly near 
wooden construction. 


In the majority of eases the furnaces 
in the basement were almost directly under 
the ‘wooden flooring of the main hall 


2zbove. This wooden flooring was general 
in the schools of the city, and usually 
as black as ebony from the “ required” 
saturation of a greasy mixture used to 
keep down the dust. I found furnace 
doors open and charred coals on floors, 
which coals had popped forth from the 
fiery caverns. I saw two coals leap out 
from ovens and roll some distance. 

1 saw children playing in numbers just 
prior to the afternoon session in front 
of basement furnaces whose doors were 
open! The little girls were pirouetting 
in frolic and the lads mischievously toss- 
ing each other’s caps aeross into forbid- 
den territory. No adult was near. I re- 
mained on guard until the session opened. 

The playrooms in the basement are a 
regular institution in the Washington 
schools. They are usually barren, with 
the exception of a low seat running about 
the side. The windows are high up and 
iron-barred. There is an outlet into the 
street or yard up an area flight of stairs. 

On one day of a heavy snowstorm I 
opened several of these exits. The snow 
had drifted in to be up to the armpits 
of a small child. These areas have sewer 
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drops. Some of these areas have a shed 
covering. 

Outside classroom hours the life of the 
ordinary school child in Washington is 
confined to gas-illumined basements, a 
proximity to toilet rooms, area passage, or 
playing in the publie streets! School 
yards and playgrounds are. evidently of 
minor importance. In one large publie 
school the children are forbidden to look 
from the windows on one whole side of 
the building, because the windows look 
down on a battery of privies with doors 
facing the school, on disgusting residen- 
tial and abutting property. The yard 
space for this school is a narrow strip 
about fourteen feet along the best line of 
measurement. Fine weather sees the 
school children on the highways at recess 
and intermission periods, and inclement 
days finds them in basements endangered 
by furnaces, engine pits and general in- 
sanitary and unsafe conditions. 

I found wooden wainscoting in base- 
ments, and heating apparatus resting 
aeross wooden partitions; there were dis- 
carded engine pits and recesses so long 
and dark that a light was necessary to 
guide the way; some of these recesses run 
out underground far beyond the school 
building. I found wooden stairways and 
broken banisters leading to basements. 
Wooden flooring was general, but there 
were iron stairways, stone and cement 
stairways, stairways with iron tread; and 
there were wooden stairways, some of 
these the worse for wear. In several of 
the new buildings there were wooden 
stairs leading from the front entrance 
to the main hall. 

One school’s important landings to both 
flights of stairs, save a narrow strip, were 
rooms; each of these rooms had the door 
locked. The janitor said that maps, 
charts and school supplies were kept in 
one, and that the other was the retiring 
room for teachers. When chided for hav- 
ing these landing doors locked, he said 
that it “ was safer,” as the windows were 
built in, “not to open,” and the rooms 
might become a “ cage” in time of panic! 
Ventilation for the teachers’ room, he 
added, was secured by a partial opening 
of a small window which could not be 
utilized for exit. There were a number 
of unusually narrow landings with win- 
dows beyond reach. 

One immense five-story building of 
questionable safety conditions throughout, 
had its entire top floor, with two ante- 
rooms, devoted to an auditorium. The 
one fire eseape was located at the window 
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at the center and rear of the stage—the 
point where fire usually occurs, by the 
way. With all hope eut off the panic 
eould only jam down two narrow stair- 
ways at either end of this big hall, and 
face an uncompromising landing wall of 
probably eighty feet in hight! A tiny 
bit of a window near the roof was the only 
break in this dread barricade! 

In another big school the top floor au- 
ditorium had a perpendicular fireman’s 
ladder only; this was at the rear of the 
hall and down a dizzy perpendicular of 
five stories. The entrance near the audi- 
torium door on one side was partially ob- 
structed by cases of specimens; the land- 
ings in this school opened into toilet rooms 
on one side and office and anterooms down 
the other stairway; there could be slight 
ehanee for escape by way of landings. 

I found a normal school in session in 
a top floor auditorium. The “ escape” 
window was in the 


swift movement suggested “ marbles ” roll- 
ing rapidly down a game board of some 
kind. It was the most frightful case of 
“stairs” and “children in peril” that 
I ever expect to see! 

A public library, crammed full of in- 
flammable material and heated to suffo- 
cation is located on a section of the first 
floor of this building. 

In one school I found hot radiators on 
the main landing, which radiators came to 
the very edge of the stairs and reduced 
stair width from four feet to three feet. 
I found radiators in narrow halls and 
vestibules where, under some cireum- 
stances, they would be a menace. I found 
one radiator almost plumb against the 
foot of an extremely narrow main stair- 
way. I found registers under box seats 
on a landing, and several movable sheet- 
iron screens before registers in school- 
rooms. I found old-fashioned stoves 


rear of the hall, and ‘z 
was so close to the |) 

stationary chairs 
that only one per- 
son at a time could 
have access. In an- 
other top-floor audi- 
torium I found a 
class of younger pu- 
pils; there was an 
“escape ” at the side 
of the big hall, 
which hall had a 
gallery and_ stage 
corridors; but the 
evil in this case was 
in the stairway of 
the building. To 
look over the regular 
banisters from the 
hight of this hall was 
to invite a shudder- 
ing sensation. The 
“drop” must have 
been fully one hun- 
dred feet from audi- 
torium landing to 
basement floor, and 
with an openness and 
width into which an 
adult could easily 
fall. I saw the chil- 
dren dismissed at 
noon; they gripped 
the banisters on the 
side of the abyss, 
and as I _ looked 


down into the chasm 
their heads and the 


The wooden stairway and narrow front entrance of one of Washington's 
public schools 
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standing in sand boxes, and also stoves 
protected and unprotected. I found long 
lines of lighted electric bulbs in the base- 
ment corridors of a high school. This 
high school had but one escape; this es- 
cape came down at the end of the halls 
on the several floors. A slimy area, with 
a dripping spout, presumably from labo- 
ratories, ran a nauseous length about 
one side of the building. Athletic exer- 
cises were in progress in the basement of 
the school. 

I found two “ condemned ” schools still 
in vigorous use, white children as pupils; 
I found other schools, both for white and 
for colored pupils respectively, over which 
the word “eondemned” might, with propri- 
ety, be registered. The plaster was broken 
in two school classrooms; a further fall- 
ing at any time might induce panic. 

To meet overcrowded conditions, the 
eustom prevails in Washington of leasing 
dwelling houses for school purposes and 
of ereeting “ portable” schools on seant 
school premises. Everybody knows that 


» 


A wooden “fire escape” recently completed on one of th hool 
buildings for colored children. A similar wonton isthe city’s 


emergency provision for a building full of white children 
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a dwelling house is a dwelling house and 
made to shelter a family and not twenty 
or thirty “regulars” in each room. 
There are narrow corridors, and some of 
the stairways are treacherous, dark, steep, 
crooked and dangerous. 

For the illustration I selected the best 
dwelling house school I could find. The 
hight of the building begins with the 
double doors seen beneath the porch. 
Passing into the building through these 
doors the entrant comes to an open stair- 
way with carved banisters, which wind 
about, floor after floor, to the top, and with 
a straight drop for child, adult or object 
a'most from the roof to the depths below. 
With anything happening to this stair- 
way there is the “baek stairs,” and the 
average housekeeper knows what this 
means! In this case there was a door 
at the top to be opened and small enough 
space for one or two to pass through, not 
considering the limitations of entry. I 
opened the door and groped down into 
darkness. There was a crooked turn and 
I stumbled into pasteboard 
boxes that had held kinder- 
garten supplies. I reached 
out my hand to open what I 
supposed was a door, at the 
foot of the stairs, and it 
proved to be a door “ opening 
outward ” from an improvised 
classroom. It completely shut 
off light from the back stairs. 

Directly under a gas jet, 
in the upper hall, unprotected 
by globe, and flaring broadly, 
was an open-mouthed, upright 
paper bag with edibles. There 
were mittens, caps and small 
wearables all along the ledge 
above which the jet was burn- 
ing; beneath the ledge hung 
the heavy wrappings of the 
children. 

There are no fire escapes 
on this dwelling. While the 
building in front view isplumb 
against the tall adjoining 
building, yet in the rear 
there is a stretch over which 
an arm might reach, and a 
grave-like abyss between the 
two structures. I appealed to 
the instructor in charge to 
“do something ” whereby that 
horrible yawning slit earth- 
ward might be bridged. The 
memory is terrifying. 

The portable schools are a 
makeshift arrangement to 
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Along the same line with this 
primitive housing of school 
children might be mentioned 
the “barndoor” fastening 
which I found in two schools. 
A “swivel” arrangement, it 
might be termed; that is, a 
long bar of wood on a pivot; 
when held upright by a clutch 
at the top the double doors 
were unbarred, so to speak. 
The bar was upright as I 
brought my strength against 
the doors for exit; alas, the 
very pressure which I brought 
to bear disturbed the catch 
above, down came the bar of 
wood into position and I was 
barred in! The eluteh was out 
of reach for an ordinary child. 
I did not strain my arm to ad- 
just it myself, but ealled the 
janitor. All locks had been re- 
moved from these doors and the 
holes plugged up. The oppo- 
site exit was the same. <A 
neighboring school had a sim- 
ilar contrivance. The air 
checks on some of the doors 
have been so unyielding that 


thoughtful janitors have re- 
moved some of them. All 


One of the best of the “ dwelling house" schools in Washi floor bolts are taken out by day 
There is no fire escape. An open stairway runs from ground floor or are drawn up and fastened 


to foot of attic stairs. The rear stairway is dark. crooked and * 
treacherous by wire. 


accommodate _over- 
flow classes. Sev- 
eral of the schools 
have two of these 
portables. These 
sheds take up what 
little there is of the 
seant school yards. 
The windows on one 
side of these struc- 
tures are too high 
for exit. As an ex- 
euse for delay in 
schoolhouse construc- 
tion these  strue- 
tures serve an ad- 
mirable purpose; to 
an outsider, however, 
they are a distress- 
ing commentary on 
an American people 
almost wholly  re- 
sponsible for condi- 


tions at the national The basement area, narrow and freq is a standard feature of 
capitol. Washington schools. In some cases these areas are the regular entrances and exits 
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** *Hasten, broomstick nag, 
Hurr, bop, do not lag !’” 
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Hansel and Gretel 


Adapted from Adelheid Wette’s Libretto 


Drawings by Maria L. Kirk 


s German foik lore, which Grimm included in his fairy tales, is here for the first time pas 


i 
in short, simple form in English, yet enriched and mad 


e more dramatic. ‘This version follows closely 


lines of ‘Humperdinck’s opera of Hansel and Gretel, which children love.] 


Chapter IV 


HE witch now returned, 

carrying on her arm a 

basket full of almonds 

and raisins. She went 

over to Hiansel’s 

and began to feed him, 

making him eat against 

his will; and as she did so she sang: 
“Come, little man, 
Stuff all you can! 
Eat, bird, or die— 

Cake-Heaven is nigh!” 

When Hiinsel could eat no more, the 
witch placed her basket in one corner 
of the eage, and then broke off a branch 
from an elder bush close at hand. She 
waved this several times in front of 
Gretel, pronouncing this charm: 

“ Hoeus pocus, elder stick, 

Loosen, stiffened members—quick !” 

“Now, sweet little child, move again. 
Make your round little legs twinkle over 
the ground. Go, my pretty little sugar 
baby, so young and smart, and set the 
table indoors just as well as you know 
how. Lay out my little dish, plate, knife 
and fork and the little napkin for me to 
wipe my mouth with, and do it all quickly 
and well, or I’ll shut you up in the ken- 
nel, too!” 

Snickering, she raised a threatening 
finger before Gretel, who obediently went 
into the house. 

The witch, when she was left alone, 
went to the cage, where Hiinsel pretended 
to be asleep. 

“The booby’s asleep,” said the witch, 
looking at him. “Sleep well, my good 
sheep; you'll soon sleep forever. But 
Gretel must sleep that sleep first.” 


“T’ll begin with you, my dearest,” she 
mused, thinking of Gretel; “you are so 
pretty and tender and plump; you seem 
made for a witch’s palate!” 

She went over to the big baker’s oven 
on the left-hand side of the house, under 
which a fire was smoldering; opened the 
door and sniffed inside it. 

“The dough is all ready,” she said. 
“We ean begin. Oh, how nicely the logs 
erackle underneath the oven!” 

She put several more pieces of wood 
in position and then rubbed her hands 
together, smiling. 

“Yes, little Gretel 

Shall soon be a roast; 

See, see, 

I’m an excellent host! 

Now into the oven you’re going straight- 

way, 

To see how the gingerbread’s cooking 

today ; 

And when you are in there, why bang 

goes the door! 

Plump Gretel will taste as no roast has 

before! 

This roast I shall change to a nice al- 

mond eake, 

With plenty of sugar—that’s how I 

ean bake! 

In my magical oven dear Gretel shall 


A nice loaf of gingerbread, cooked for 

my tea!” 

In wild joy, the witeh seized a broom 
which was leaning against a chair nearby, 
and, straddling it, rode madly about the 
house. 

All this while Gretel had been listening 
to her from a little window at one side 
of the door. 
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The witch sang this strange song as 
she rode: : 
“Hurr, hop, hop, hop, 
Gallop, gallop; 
Hasten, broomstick nag, 
Hurr, hop, do not lag! 
As well as I may, 
By light of day, 
I ride and roam 
About my home. 
At dead of night, 
When all sleep tight, 
I ride away 
To witches’ play. 


“When five and six 
The witches mix 
Then seven and eight 

* Will follow straight: 
And nine is one, 
And ten is none, 
Much fades away, 
The witches say. 


“ And riding so 
Till dawn we go— 
P-r-r, broomstick! Whoa!” 

When the witch had finished her song 
and had apparently grown tired of rid- 
ing, she went over to the cage and tickled 
Hansel with a straw from her broom. 

“Up, up, my little fellow,” she said; 
“show me your tongue.” 

Hiinsel stuck out his tongue, whereat 
the witch smacked her lips and eried: 
“ Schlicker, schlicker! Oh, but that’s a 
nice dainty little mouthful! Show me 
your finger.” 

Now, the witch was very short-sighted, 
else Hiinsel would not have dared to do 
what he did. He stuck a bit of stick 
between the bars of the cage and not 
his finger at all. ’ 

“ Oh, jiminy!” eried the witeh. “ What 
a seraggly little stick! Little boy, your 
fingers are miserable little things.” 

“Girl!” she eried raising her voice. 
“ Gretel!” When Gretel appeared at the 
door, she added: “Bring raisins and 
almonds; Hiinsel is beginning to want 
more to eat.” 

Gretel went into the house, but soon 
reappeared, carrying a basket full of 
dainties and handed it to the witch, who 
immediately began again to feed Hin- 
sel. Gretel stood behind her, and pick- 
ing up the elder branch which was lying 
on the ground, waved it in the air, just 
as the witch had done a little while before, 
saying as she did so the words: 

“Hoeus poeus, elder stick; 
Loosen, stiffened members—quick!” 
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Though Gretel spoke in a very low 
tone, the witch heard her voice, and turn- 
ing round, asked: “ What are you say- 
ing, my little goose?” 

“T was only thinking: How well 
everything is turning out, my little Hin- 
sel,” answered Gretel, modestly. 

“ Hihihi, my sweet lollipop, 

Here’s something tasty to put in your 

crop! 

Eat bird and die— 

Cake-Heaven is nigh!” 
chuckled the witch. She then hobbled 
over to the oven and opened the door. 

Hiinsel, meanwhile, was _ signaling 
Gretel in lively fashion, trying to tell 
her that she was to push the witeh into 
the oven, if she found the chance. 

“Look out for yourself, little sister,” 
said Hinsel, opening the door of the 
eage gently. 

The witch, busy before the oven, now 
looked at Gretel greedily, saying, partly 
to herself and partly out loud: “ How my 
mouth waters at the thought of this sweet 
little child! Come, little Gretel, sugar 
maiden. You shall go into the oven and 
see how the ginger cookies are baking. 
Yes, look carefully about and see whether 
they are brown yet, or whether it’s still 
too soon—it’s not hard to do.” 

“Little sister.’ Hiinsel again called 
softly, slipping out of the eage without 
the witch’s seeing him, “take good care 
of yourself.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do to get 
in there,” said Gretel, standing before 
the oven and pretending to be very awk- 
ward. 

“You must stand on tiptoe and bend 
your head forward—it’s child’s play,” 
said the witch, urging Gretel. 

Hiinsel, meanwhile, had been carefully 
coming closer and closer, and again 
warned Gretel: “ Take good care of your- 
self, little sister.” 

Fortunately the witeh did not hear him, 
for she was rather deaf. 

Gretel’s heart was beating wildly, as 
she realized that Hinsel was coming to 
help her, so she put all the cleverness 
she could into her acting and said shyly: 
“T’m so stupid that I don’t know how 
to bend down.” 

The witch made an impatient gesture, 
for she was anxious to have Gretel cooked 
in time for supper. 

“Bend your head; it’s perfect child’s 
play,” she said ecrossly. 

And suiting her actions to. her words, 
she herself bent down and crept halfway 
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into the oven. This was what Hinsel 
had been waiting for; so, signaling to 
Gretel to come and help him, he rushed 
forward, and together the two children 
gave the witch such a shove that she 
sprawled head over heels into the oven. 
Hiinsel quickly closed the door and 
turned the handle, so that the witch was 
a prisoner. Then, joining hands, Hin- 
sel and Gretel cried triumphantly: 
“And when you are in there, why bang 
goes the door! 
And you and not Gretel shall roast 
evermore.” 


The children fell into each other’s arms, 
so great was their joy, and then joined 
hands and danced gayly in front of the 
oven, singing: 

“Hurrah, hurrah! the witeh is dead, 
Stone dead! 
And pain and woe at last have fled. 


“Hurrah, hurrah! the witeh is still, 
Stock still! 
Of cookies now we'll eat our fill. 


“ Hurrah, hurrah! we’ve banished fear— 
The witch we fear! 
Dread witcheraft now shall disappear. 


“Therefore let us happy be! . 

In the firelight dance with glee, 

In the Crunching, Munching House 

Let us hold a gay earouse! 

Hurrah, hurrah!” 

Hansel at last seized Gretel about the 
waist and together they waltzed toward 
the witch’s house, into which Hansel 
rushed and threw all the dainties out of 
the window into Gretel’s outstretched 
apron. The children soon had a large 
enough supply of raisins, almonds, can- 
dies and all sorts of other good things to 
last them for a long time. 

While the children were dancing, the 
wood underneath the oven crackled mer- 
rily and flames leapt about it on all sides. 
The witch struggled at first, but grad- 
ually grew quiet, as she found her 
attempts to eseape were vain. Suddenly 
there was a great crack, and the oven 
burst into pieces. 

Hansel and Gretel came running from 
the house, to see what was the matter, 
but stopped in wonder when they saw 
that the gingerbread children who formed 
the fence about the witch’s house had 
become real little boys and girls. Their 
gingerbread eovering had fallen off, and 
there they stood breathing softly, but 
with their eyes closed, as if they were 
asleep. 
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For some time neither Hansel nor 
Gretel could say anything, but stood look- 
ing at the line of rosy-cheeked boys and 
girls, At last Gretel said, her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure: “ Oh, see the 
lovely little children. I wonder ‘how they 
ever came here?” 

And then all the sleeping children mur- 
mured very softly, so that it sounded 
like the night breeze sighing through the 
tree tops: 

Saved at last—set free 
For all eternity !”’ 

“ Oh,” said Gretel clapping her hands; 
“they are asleep and yet they sing so 
beautifully.” 

And then the sleeping children sang 
again: 

“ Oh, touch me, 

Wake me!” 


At this request Hiinsel was somewhat 
embarrassed; he did not have enough 
confidence to go up and touch the chil- 
dren. 

“You touch them; I don’t dare to,” he 
said to Gretel, gigsling a little. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Gretel stoutly. 
“T’ll stroke this pretty little face;” and 
she marched up and patted gently the 
cheek of the nearest ehild, who almost 
immediately opened her eyes and smiled. 

Then the other gingerbread children 
sang: 

“Oh, touch me also, touch me, too, 
That I may wake and look at you.” 
Gretel went down the line, touching 

all the children, who opened their eyes and 

smiled; but not one of them moved, for, 
you see, they were still partly under the 
witch’s spell. 

Finally Hinsel seized the elder branch, 
which was lying on the ground, and 
waving it in the air two or three times, 
pronounced the charm: 

“ Hoeus poeus, elder stick, 

Loosen, stiffened members—quick !”’ 

Each child, as he or she was freed, gave 
a little jump into the air and then all 
joined hands and danced gayly in a ring 
around Hinsel and Gretel, every now and 
then bowing politely towards them. As 
they danced, they sang this song of joy: 
“ Receive our thanks, receive our thanks, 

Live long and prosper well! 

Hurrah, hurrah! 

The witch’s spel] 

Is broken well; 

The joyous tidings let us tell. 

Dance, children, around; 

The woods shall resound 
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With the joy that the gingerbread chil- 

dren have found!” 

Hinsel and Gretel were so happy that 
they couldn’t say a word, but stood to- 
gether in the middle of the ring, holding 
each other’s hands, their eyes shining. 
Then they, too, sang their song of thanks- 
giving: 

“The angels sent a lovely dream 

By silent night, 

Of what so well hath chaneed today, 
And made it bright. 

You angels who have watched us well, 
By night and day, 

Receive our praise and thanks for this, 
Your pageant gay!” 

And again the gingerbread children 
sang: 


“Receive our thanks, receive our thanks, 
Live long and prosper well!” 


At this moment the voice of Peter, 
Hiinsel’s and Gretel’s father, was heard 
in the woods outside the clearing; and 
soon the worthy man himself appeared, 
followed by his wife, Gertrude. Peter 
was singing to a very slow and sorrowful 
tune: 


Rallalala, rallalala, 
Would I had my children dear! 
Rallalala, rallalala, 
Sad—oh, heavens, they are here!” 


Peter, catching sight of Hansel and 
Gretel, rushed towards them, but they 
were quicker than he was and ran into 
his arms. 

“Father! Mother!” they both eried. 

“My children!” was all that Gertrude 
could say as she clasped Hinsel and 
Gretel to her breast. 

“ Here are the poor little sinners,” said 
Peter, his voice showing his pleasure, 
though he tried hard to be stern with his 
disobedient children. 

Then there was a great scene of joy, 


in which all the reseued boys and girls 
took part. 

Two of the boys picked the witch out - 
of the broken pieces of the oven, and, 
lo and behold, she had become a great 
ginger cake! Peter signaled to the boys 
to place the figure in front of him, and 
taking Hiinsel and Gretel by the hand 
and motioning all the other children to 
gather about him, said, in a solemn voice : 


“Children, see the wonder here: 
Her magie oven soon could bake 
The mighty witch who eaused such fear. 
She, too, became a ginger cake.” 


Then he went on, while all the children 
looked at him respectfully: 
“The doom of_heaven here we see: 
All evil works shall vanquished be. 
Oft in danger, oft in woe, 
God gives aid to men below!” 


And all the company, moved by a 
mighty feeling of thankfulness, sang in a 
solemn hymn of praise: 


“Oft in danger, oft in woe, 
God gives aid to men below!” 


Then all the reseued children joined 
in a merry dance about the reunited fam- 
ily, Peter standing in the middle holding 
Hiinsel, and Gertrude next to him with 
Gretel. 

And let us hope that after this Peter 
didn’t waste his time in the tavern, but 
worked, so that Hiinsel and Gretel could 
have a good time occasionally; and let 
us hope that Gertrude didn’t get angry 
and break pitchers any more, and that 
Hiinsel and Gretel weren’t obliged to 
stay out all night again because they had 
eaten the strawberries they were sent to 
pick. Because, if Peter, Gertrude, Hiin- 
sel and Gretel did as they ought, they 
probably went on being just as happy 
as they were now dancing around the old 
witch. 


The end) 


MILAX has been less popular among 

the florists of late than formerly, 

largely on account of the general 
introduction of the so-called asparagus 
fern, which is really not a fern at all, 
but only a species of asparagus. Smilax 
is also one kind of asparagus, and it 
seems to be not generally known that it 
ean readily be grown from seed. By 
planting the seed in a drill in the gar- 


den in May one can get good-sized plants 
by September. These plants have large 
roots, and they are very readily trans- 
planted into window boxes, where they 
make attractive trailers or twiners through 
the winter months. They will continue 
to grow from year to year and may be 
eut back frequently to advantage. The 
soil in the box in which the plants are 
grown should be very rich. C. M. W. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
ALITTLE CAT 
TO SIT UPON A CHAIR , 
AAND,1IN A HAPPY 
CHILDISH WAY, 
Yo COMB AND BRUSH 
HER HAIR ? 


[}UT WOULD YOU LIKE IT 
IF THIS CAT, 

JNSTEAD OF BEING GOOD, 
SHOULD SCREAM AND 

SCRATCH AND 

THROW THINGS 

DOWN? | 

DO NOT THINK YOU WOULD 
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Those Brewster Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, Truthful Jane, etc 


Chapter XI 


OTHER de-ar, can we 
go out to play in the 
back yard? I e’n put 
on my overshoes an’ 
leggins, an’ I e’n help 
Doris, too, if you're 
busy.” Elizabeth 

looked up from her task of cutting out 
rompers for her baby with a preoceupied 
sigh. “You have a little cold now, Car- 
roll,” she said doubtfully, “and if you 
should get wet in the snow—” 

“We won't get wet, Mother, I 
pr-romise !” 

“Very weil, dear; now remember!” 

It was cold and clear and there seemed 
very little danger of dampness as the two 
children ran out with a whoop of joy into 
the side yard, where the snow-laden ever- 
greens partially screened the Stanford’s 
house from view. Robbie Stanford’s 
round, solemn face was staring at them 
wistfully from a seeond-story window as 
they dashed eestatically into a snow bank, 
emerging white with the sparkling drift. 

“ Hello, Rob; come on out!” ealled Car- 
roll. 

“T can’t,” replied Master Stanford, 
raising the window cautiously. 

“Why?” 

“ Oh, nothin’ much; but I guess I’d bet- 
ter stay up here till Mother comes home.” 

“Who said so?” 

“That horrid ol’ Annie. I was down 
in the kitchen an’ I fired only one clo’spin 
at her—jus’ for fun—an’ it hit her in the 
eye; she got mad an’ chased me up here 
an’ locked the door.” 

“ Where’s your mother?” 

“ She’s gone downtown. She said she’d 
bring me some candy if I was good. Bu’ 
*f I ain’t good she’ll take the paddle to 
me. Say, Carroll !” 

What?” 

“Why don’t you an’ Doris make a 
skatia’ rink?” 

“A what?” 

“A skatin’ rink. It’s great. I know 
how; I saw a boy makin’ one in his back 
yard. It’s awful easy. You just run the 
hose—” 


Master Stanford paused in the course 
of his exposition to cast a cautious glance 
behind him. “I guess I’m takin’ eold all 
right,” he went on feelingly. “I hope I 
am. Then maybe I’ll have the croup an’ 
be awful sick. I guess they’d all be 
sorry then. Say, Carroll, do you see 
Annie anywheres?” 

Carroll reconnoitered cautiously. “ She’s 
hangin’ clo’es in the back yard,” he in- 
formed the young person aloft. 

“Tf I ed get out of here, I’d show 
you how to make that skatin’ rink. We 
e’d make it easy, an’ have it ready to 
skate on b’ tomorrow.” 

“We haven’t any skates,” objected 
Doris. “ B’sides,” with a toss of her 
searlet hood, “I don’t b’lieve you know 
how to make a skatin’ rink.” 

“T don’t know how? Well, I jus’ bet 
I do!” exclaimed the prisoner, dangling 
his small person far over the windowsill 
while Doris sereamed an excited protest. 
“Pooh! I ain’t afraid of fallin’ out— 
ain’t afraid of nothin’. I'll bet I e’d jump 
out this window. I guess I’d have to if 
the house took on fire. Say, if this house 
should ketch on fire, Carroll, your house 
would bum up too. Ive got some 
matches in my pocket,” he added darkly; 
“if I should take a notion I e’d burn 
up everythin’ on this block, an’ maybe 
the whole town. I'll bet I e’d do it.” 

“How do you make a skatin’ rink?” 
inquired Carroll, with an anxious glance 
at his own cosy home, which suddenly 
appeared very dear to him in view of a 
general conflagration. 

Master Stanford reflected frowningly. 
“Ts our cellar window open?” 

“Nope; it’s shut.” 

“Well, first you’ll have to make a big 
square place, an’ pile snow all round the 
edge. I4l get out o’ here somehow b’ 
the time you get that done; then we'll 
run it full of water. ’N’ after that it’ll 
freeze.” 

“Where e’d we get the water?” in- 
quired Doris, with an unbelieving sniff. 
“Mother wouldn’t let us get it in the 
kitchen.” 

“Out of our hose pipe,” said Master 
Stanford grandly. The Brewsters owned 
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no. hose, and this fact was a ual 
source of grievance in summer time. “ I'll 
run her right under the hedge into your 
yard,” continued the proprietor of the 
hose generously, “ an’ let her swizzle.” 

“Oh, my!” gasped the small Brewsters 
in excited chorus. 

“Well, are you goin’ to do it?” 

Carroll shook his head. “We prom- 
ised Mother we wouldn’t get wet,” he 
observed, with an air of superior virtue. 
“"N’ we always mind our mother, don’t 
we, Doris—at least I do. Doris doesn’t 
always. But she’s a girl.” 

Master Stanford cackled with deri- 
sion. “ Aw—you’re a terrible good boy, 
aren’t you?” he crowed. “My father 
says you’re a reg’lar prig. He says he’d 
larrup me if I was always braggin’ ’bout 
bein’ s’ good the way you do. He says 
I haven’t anythin’ to brag of. Course 
if you’re ’fraid of your mother—” 

Doris pirouetted off across the yard 
with a flirt of her short skirts. “We 
aren’t afraid, smarty!” she cried, her 
_ chin high in air. “ An’ we aren’t 

y gooder ’an you are, Robbie Stan- 
fonknas least I’m not; so there! Come 
on, Carroll; let’s make a skatin’ rink.” 

Hard labor with two small snow shov- 
els produced the semblance of a small 


inclosure bounded by uneven ridges of 
soft snow. And Mrs Brewster, glancing 
put of the window at her darlings, was 
pleased to observe their red cheeks and 
the joyous enthusiasm with which they 


were pursuing their self-imposed task. 
“Dear little souls!” she thought, “ how 
little it takes to keep them happy,” 
Then she became absorbingly busy at her 
machine in the task of double stitching 
the seams of the baby’s rompers. 

In the meanwhile young Robert Stan- 
ford had been released from durance vile 
by the kind-hearted Annie, whose warm 
Irish heart had reproached her for her 
fit of bad temper. 

“Sure an’ yez didn’t mean to hit me 
eye; did yez, now?” she inquired, as she 
poked her broad red face into the room. 

“Naw; course I didn’t,” the incarcer- 
ated one ingratiatingly assured her. 
“Say, Annie, e’n I have four cookies?” 

“Oh, go ’way wid yez; four’s too 
many entirely; “T’ll give ye wan wid a 
chp over yer ear.” 

“No; honest, I ain’t goin’ to eat ’em 
all. I want one for Carroll an’ Doris 
an’ two for me.” 

“ An’ it’s the generous young one he 
is entirely,” langhed Annie. “Come on 
down an’ I'll put yer coat on, an’ mind 
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ez don’t get into no more mischief or 
"ll be afther tellin’ yer mother; thin 
you'll get a taste of th’ paddle.” 

“T’'ll give you a whole lot of my candy, 
Annie,” said the boy earnestly, “if you'll 
tell Mother I was awful good. Will 
you?” 

“* Awful’ it was, all right,” giggled 
Annie; “but if I was to say you was 
good I’d have to burn in purgatory for 
me sins. I'll say nothin’.” 

“ Where’s purgatory, Annie?” inquired 
the young person after a thoughtful 
silence. 

“It’s a warrum place entirely, where 
you'll find yourself some day I’m thinkin’ 
if yez meddle too much in my kitchen,” 
said Annie darkly. “ Here’s your cook- 
ies; now g’wan wid yez an’ don’t be 
afther botherin’ me no more.” 

It was a matter which required con- 
certed effort to uncoil the heavy hose, 
attach it to the waterpipe and lift the 
nozzle to the level of the cellar window; 
but it was aecomplished at last through 
the united effort of the two boys ably 
assisted by Doris, who was all excite- 
ment at the prospect of sliding on a 
real ice pond in her own yard. 

“T guess our daddy’ll be s’prised when 
he sees us goin’ around like lightnin’ on 
reg’lar ice,” she said. “ He’s got skates, 
our daddy has, an’ he e’n skate like 
everythin’, our daddy ean.” 

“Pooh! that’s nothin’,” retorted Master 
Stanford. “My father e’n beat your 
father all holler. He’s a whole lot taller 
’n your father, an’ our house is higher 
’n yours, too.” 

“Tt’s p’liter not to brag,” said Doris, 
ignoring her own deflections from civil- 
ity. “Oh, my! Look at the water spurt- 
ing out of that teeny, weeny hole. It’s 
just like a fountain.” 

The two boys were laboriously drag- 
ging the heavy hose across the yard, and 
i the process other holes appeared 
through which the water hissed and 
gurgled with increasing force. 

“T don’t eare,” the proprietor of the 
hose assured them loftily. “It’s an ol’ 
thing anyway. We're goin’ to have a 
great long new one nex’ summer; then 
maybe we'll give you this one. My 
father’s so rich he don’t eare. Now ll 
poke the nozzle through the hedge an’ let 
her swizzle. Get out of the way, Doris! 
I don’t care if I do get wet.” 

Ten minutes later Mrs Stanford, rosy 
and cheerful after her brisk walk in the 
winter sunshine, appeared on the scene. 
“What are you doing, kiddies?” she in- 
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quired pleasantly; then, in a more doubt- 
ful tone, “ What are you doing? Why, 
Robbie!” 

“We're jus’ makin’ a skatin’ rink, an’ 
the ol’ hose leaks like thunder,” ex- 
plained her son, employing a simile he 
had heard his father use the day before, 
and which he had considered particularly 
manly and admirable. 

“Robert! you are soaked to the skin— 
and so is Carroll. Go right into the 
house. What do you mean by being so 
naughty?” 

“You didn’t say I ecouldn’t take the 
hose,” sulked the boy, surveying his par- 
ent from under lowering brows. 

“Go in the house, sir; I'll attend to 
you presently,” said his mother sternly. 

“Oh, please; I'll be good! I didn’t— 
mean—to,” whined the child. “Carroll 
an’ Doris, they wanted a skatin’ rink, 
an’ 

Mrs Stanford stooped to turn off the 
water. “Go home at onee,”’ she said 
to her neighbor’s children. “ And you, 
Robert, go up to the bathroom and take 
off your wet clothing.” Her pretty young 
face was flushed with anger. “I never 
saw such dreadful children!” she mur- 
mured wrathfully. 

“My, but she’s mad!” whispered Car- 
roll, looking after the slim, erect fig- 
ure. “It wasn’t our fault their ol’ hose 
leaked.” 

“T guess our mother’ll be some mad, 
too,” said Doris doubtfully; “that water 
spurted all over my leggins; an’ now I 
guess it’s freezing.” 

The two walked slowly across the yard, 
ploughing through the rapidly congeal- 
ing slush, which was the disappointiaug 
outeome of two hours of hard work. 

“T don’t like Robbie Stanford one 
bit,” said Doris disgustedly. “ He’s al- 
ways gettin’ us into mischief.” 

“T said we ought not to get wet,” 
Carroll reminded her eagerly. “ Don’t 
you remember I did? An’ you said—” 

“T don’t like you either,’ pursued the 
little girl stonily. “I don’t b’lieve I like 
boys a tall; so there!” 

“T’m all wet,” she announced to her 
mother, “ an’ Carroll’s wetter ’an I am; 
an’—we—we’ re—both—e-eold !” 

Tt was characteristic of Elizabeth that 
she thoroughly dried and warmed the 
children before asking any questions. 
Then, despite their dismayed protests, she 
put them both to bed. “ You disobeyed 
me,” she told them, “ and now you'll have 
to stay in your beds until tomorrow morn- 
ing. T’ll explain to your father. Of 


course he’ll be disappointed not to see 
you at dinner; but I can’t help that.” 

A period of depressing silence followed, 
during which both children caught the 
distant sounds of passionate and pro- 
longed erying from the neighboring house. 

“It’s Robbie,’ said Carroll in an 
awed whisper; “his mother’s whipping 
him with that butter paddle o’ hers. She 
does that when he’s awful bad.” 

“T’d bite her!” murmured Doris be- 
tween her clinched teeth. “ I’d—I’d— 
seratch her!’ She burst into excited 
tears. “I’d just—hate my mother if she 
—if she hurt me like that!” 

“Pooh! Rob don’t care so very much,” 
Carroll assured her. “ He says he hollers 
jus’ as loud as he ean so his mother’ll 
stop quicker. I s’pose,” he continued 
after a thoughtful pause, “ Robbie ‘ll be 
up to dinner jus’ the same, an’ we'll 
be here eatin’ bread an’ milk.” 


Chapter XII 


Elizabeth’s promised explanation to the 
father of the eulprits above stairs led to 
a spirited discussion between the husband 
and wife after Miss Tripp had retired 
to her apartment. 

“Poor little kids,’ Sam Brewster said 
whimsically. “TI believe I’m glad I’m not 
your child, Betty. I mean, of course, 
that I’m glad I’m your husband,” he 
amended quickly as her unsmiling eyes 
reproached him. “ Don’t you think you 
were a little hard on them, though?” 

“Hard on them?” she echoed indig- 
nantly. “ You’re much more severe with 
the children than I am, Sam—when 
you’re at home. You know you are.” 

He smoked thoughtfully for a minute 
or two before replying. “Look here, 
Betty,” he said at last, “ you’re right in 
a way. I’m not half as patient as you 
are, I’ll admit. But I wonder if we don’t 
all miss the mark when it comes to dis- 
ciplining children? Wait—just a minute 
before you answer. I’ve been thinking a 
whole lot about this business of home 
rule since we—er—diseussed it the other 
day, and I’ve come to the conelusion that 
the only thing is to let universal law 
take its course with them. They are 
human beings, my dear, and they’ve got 
to come up against the law in its broader 
sense sooner or later. Let ’em begin 
right now.” 

She was eyeing him pityingly. “ And 
by that you mean—” 

“T mean,” he went on, warming to his 
subject, “that you’ve got to teach a 
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ehild what it means to reap what he 
sows. If Richard wants to put his finger 
on the stove and investigate the phenom- 
enon of caloric, let him. He won’t do 
it twice.” 

“And if he wants to paddle in the 
aquarium of a cold winter day, you’d—” 

“Let him, of course,” said Sam stoutly. 
“He'd feel uncomfortably damp and 
chilly after awhile.” 

“Yes; and have the eroup or pneu- 
monia that same night.” 

hopelessly old-fashioned, 
Betty,” he laughed ; “ you shouldn’t intro- 
duce the croup or pneumonia idea into the 
infant consciousness. But seriously, my 
dear, I believe I’m right. If you don’t 
teach the children to recognize the rela- 
tion between eause and effect now, so that 
it becomes second nature to them, how 
are they going to understand the subject 
when they’re put up against it later in 
life? Yon’ll find the mother bird and 
the mother bear and, in fact, all the 
animal creation, carefully instilling the 
idea of cause and effect into their off- 
spring from the very beginning, while 
human parents are constantly protecting 
their children from the effects of the 
eauses which the children ignorantly set 
in motion. In other words, we constantly 
undo the work of old Mother Be-done-by- 
as-you-did. I believe it’s a blunder. But, 
of course, I’m a mere man and my ideas 
are not entitled to much consideration.” 

Elizabeth gazed at her husband with 
open admiration. “Of course they are 
entitled to consideration,” she said de- 
eidedly. “ And I believe what you have 
said—with reservations. Suppose Baby 
Dick, for example, should.lean out of the 
window too far—a second-story window, 
I mean—and I should see him doing it 
and feel pretty certain he was going to 
pitch out head first and cripple himself 
for life; do yon think I ought to stand 
still and let the law of gravitation teach 
him not to do it a second time?” 

Sam Brewster laid down his pipe and 
gazed steadfastly at his wife. She was 
looking extremely young and _ bewitch- 
ingly pretty as she leaned toward him, her 
cheeks pink, her brown eyes, in which he 
thought he detected a spark of her old 
girlish mischief, glowing with earnestness. 

“And still the wonder grew,’” he 
quoted solemnly, “‘ that one small head 
could carry all she knew!” 

“Please answer me, Sam,” she insisted. 

“Well, of course you’ve got me. You'd 
have to haul in the young person by the 
heels, and—” 
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“ And—what, exactiy, if you please?” 
“You might illustrate with some frag- 
ile, concrete object, like an egg, what 
would happen if he fell out,’ said Sam, 
with exeeeding mildness, “ and—” 

“In other words,” she interrupted him 
triumphantly, “I ought to interfere some 
of the time between cause and effect; the 
question being when to interfere and 
when not to.” 

“ Exactly!” he said, planting an irrel- 
evant kiss on the pink cheek nearest 
him. “And that, my dear Betty, is your 
job, and, of course mine, when I’m here. 
But I still hold that the natural penalty 
is best—when it’s convineingly painful, 
yet entirely innocuous.” 

“What is the natural penalty for eat- 
ing cookies out of the box when you've 
been forbidden to do it?” she wanted to 
know. 

He ehuckled as certain memories of his 
boyhood came back to him. “ My word!” 
he said, “I wish I could ever taste any- 
thing half as good as the cookies out of 
Aunt Julia Brewster’s crock—it was a 
cooky crock in those days. Of course I 
was forbidden to go to it without per- 
mission, and also, of course, I did it.” 

“What happened?” she demanded, the 
mischief growing bolder in her eyes. 

He reflected. “Aunt Julia wouldn’t 
let me have any at table on several occa- 
sions; but I—er—regret to say that I 
was not duly impressed by the punish- 
ment. A eooky—one cooky—decorously 
taken from a china plate at the conclu- 
sion of a meal did not, in my youthful 
opinion, court comparison with six—eight 
—ten cookies, moist and spicy from their 
seclusion and eaten with an wneloyed 
appetite. Let’s—er—change the subject 
for the moment, my dear. Of course I’m 
right; but I appear to be hopelessly 
treed. Tell me how our friend Miss Tripp 
is getting on. She appeared somewhat 
depressed at dinner time, and I didn’t 
like to ask for information for fear there 
was nothing doing.” 

Elizabeth sighed sympathetically. “ Eve- 
lyn had another dreadfully disappointing 
day,” she told him. “But,” her eyes 
dancing again, “she met Mr Hickey 
downtown, and he actually invited her 
to lunch with him.” 

Sam whistled softly. “Hickey is 

ing,” he said approvingly. “ Did 
he take her to the business men’s lunch 
room? Hickey has conscientious seru- 
ples against going anywhere else. I 
asked him into Colby’s one day and he 
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declined on the ground of his duty as a 
constant patron of the B M L. He said 
his table was reserved for him there by 
the season, and—” 

“How absurd!” laughed Elizabeth. 
“But I was going to tell you, Evelyn re- 
membered another engagement, and so—” 
She stopped short, her eyes growing 
luminous. “Sam,” she said suddenly, 
“T don’t know what to think of Evelyn; 
she really didn’t have any lunch at all; 
she said so when she came home. I made 
her a cup of tea, she looked so worn and 
tired. I wonder if Mr Hickey could have 
said anything, or—what do you think, 
Sam?” 

Sam yawned behind his paper. “I’m 
really too sleepy to give the question the 
profound attention which it merits; but 
tomorrow, when my intellect is fresh and 
keen, I’ll endeavor to—” 

“You mean you don’t care.” 

“Suppose I did care, my very dear 
Betty; suppose my whole career depended 
upon what Hickey said—or didn’t say; 
what could I do about it?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Sam,” said 
his Elizabeth meekly. But her eyes were 
still full of speculative curiosity as she 
went upstairs. 

The facts in the ease, if known to 


Elizabeth, might have served to throw 
a clearer light upon Miss Tripp’s some- 
what unsatisfactory account of her day 
in the city. In the first place the weather, 
whieh had dawned bright and sunny, had 
suddenly turned nasty, with a keen wind 
driving mingled rain and sleet into the 


faces of pedestrians. Evelyn had found 
herself without an umbrella and wearing 
her best hat and gown walking the long 
block whieh intervened between Mrs 
Crowenshield’s residence and the car 
from which she had alighted. 

She did not pause to explain to her- 
self just what she expected from the 
personage who presently confronted her 
in the chilly reception room. 

“Tripp—Tripp?” Mrs Crownenshield 
said, by way of greeting. “I don’t place 
you, unless you are Mary Tripp’s 
daughter; she had a daughter, I believe.” 
The Crownenshield voice was loud and 
authoritative; it appeared to demand 
information as something due upon which 
interest had accumulated. 

“T am Mary Tripp’s daughter,” Eve- 
lyn made haste to assure the massive 
presence in black; “and I—mother was 
most anxious I should consult you; she 
hoped you would be good enough to ad- 
vise me regarding a—a position. It has 
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become necessary for me to—to do some- 
thing for our—support, since mother’s 
money— Perhaps you heard that she 
lost all of it in the failure of the Back 
Bay Security Company?” Evelyn’s voice 
trembled in spite of herself; her prac- 
ticed little society smile quivered uncer- 
tainly upon her lips. 

Mrs Crownenshield opened her cold, 
gray eyes a little wider upon her visi- 
tor. “How regrettable!” she observed. 
“Do pray convey my condolences to Mary 
Tripp, and tell her I was grieved to learn 
of her misfortunes.” 

Evelyn murmured incoherent thanks. 
“Mother thought you might know of 
some—of some way in which I could— 
earn money,” she added, after a heavy 
pause. “I must do something, you 
know.” 

Mrs Crownenshield coughed delicately 
behind a_black-bordered handkerchief. 
“T have so many such requests,” she 
sighed, “that really— Are you a com- 
petent seamstress?” 

“TI fear not,” faltered Evelyn, her 
eyes wandering to a distant window 
against which the sleet pattered stealth- 
ily. ‘“I—never liked sewing. I thought 
I should prefer to teach, or—” 

Mrs Crownenshield glanced abstractedly 
at her watch which depended from some 
sort of funereal device in black enamel. 
Then she arose, with a smile which ap- 
peared to have been carved upon her 
large pallid face with the effect of a 
mask. “ You will excuse me, I know,” 
she said sonorously, “when I tell you 
that I have a board meeting of the Prot- 
estant Evangelical Refuge for Aged, In- 
digent and Immoral Females at eleven 
o’clock; and at one I am due at a lun- 
cheon of the Federated Woman’s Char- 
itable Associations, at which I shall pre- 
side.” 

She enfolded Evelyn’s small, cold 
hand in her large moist clasp. “If there 
is anything I ean do to assist you fur- 
ther, don’t fail to call upon me freely,” 
she said. “I will send you copies of the 
literature illustrating the work of our 
various refuges and asylums; you may 
be glad to refer to them later.” 

Evelyn was walking swiftly, her limp 
skirts gathered in one hand, her head 
bent against the piercing wind, when 
the stinging sleet whips seemed suddenly 
shut away. She looked up to find that a 
stout umbrella appeared to have swooped 
down upon her from above. The handle 
of the umbrella was grasped by a mas- 
terful-looking hand in a shabby brown 
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glove; then a broad shoulder hove into 
view behind the hand. 

“Where is your umbrella, Miss 
Tripp?” inquired a cheerful masculine 
voice. 

“Oh! I—that is, I forgot it,” she 
answered confusedly, looking up into Mr 
Hickey’s eyes with a belated realization 
of the tears in her own. “ The rain is 
—wet,” she added, with startling origi- 
nality. 

“Hum—yes,” assented Mr Hickey. 
He was striving, in his direct, scientific 
way, to account for the wan, almost woe- 
begone expression of the lady’s face, 
and incidentally for the drops which he 
found himself noticing upon her thick 
brown lashes. Being a man of few 
words but masterful intention, he asked 
her point-blank as to the cause of her 
evident depression of spirits. 

And Evelyn, being neither more nor 
less than a woman, and longing, woman- 
like, for the sympathy of a man, told 
him all her troubles. 

“ Vm—Confound it! It’s too bad!” he 
said strongly. “Banks have no business 
to close. It—er—it’s a national disgrace. 
But surely you must allow your friends 
to help you—not the Crownenshield sort, 
you understand, but—er—real friends; 
say, like—myself—eh?” 

Mr Hickey grew very red about the 
ears as he delivered himself of these halt- 
ing sentences. He looked eagerly down 
at the little figure at his side for some 
token of encouragement. 

Miss Tripp was gazing off into space 
with an air of serious abstraction, though 
a painful searlet had crept slowly into 
her pale cheeks. She was experiencing 
a quite natural revulsion of feeling and 
was regretting her unpremeditated con- 
fidences. 

Mr Hickey was not a tactful man. He 
did not observe the unwonted color in 
the lady’s face nor the proud light in 
her eyes, being quite absorbed in the task 
of expressing his meaning in such terms 
that there could be no possible mistake 
as to his intentions. 

“Now I’ve been very—er—fortunate 
myself, and I have more—money than I 
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can properly spend on myself alone,” he 
went on blunderingly. “If you—er— 
if I—could only persuade you to—er— 
aecept—” 

Evelyn compelled herself to look up at 
him brightly. “Oh! please don’t give 
another thought to my absurd vapor- 
ings,” she said, with a determined little 
smile, which somehow only succeeded in 
being pathetic. “It must have been the 
—weather; it’s so depressing, you know. 
Really I exaggerated; I always do when 
I—and I will confess to being disap- 
pointed in Mrs Crownenshield; I had al- 
ways supposed her the soul of kindness. 
Of course we are perfectly comfortable— 
Mother and I—only it was hard to lose 
our—surplus—the jam on our bread, as 
I tell Mother.” 

“Speaking of jam,” said Mr Hickey, 
with a sudden inspiration, “ reminds me. 
Have you lunched yet? And if not, won't 
you—er—honor me by—er—” 

But Evelyn declined, with her prettiest 
smile and manner. She had, she told him 
unblushingly, a previous and pressing 
engagement with a friend which would 
take her quite across town. Then she 
signaled a passing car. “So kind of 
you to shelter me,” she said. “Oh, no, 
indeed! I couldn’t think of taking your 
umbrella. The rain is quite over, I am 
sure. Good-by!” 

Mr Hickey stood quite still on the 
corner where she had left him and stared 
after the car which bore her away for 
the space of two unfruitful minutes; then 
he turned sharply and strode away to- 
wards the business man’s lunch room, 
where, he was aware, a special table in 
a certain snug corner by the window had 
been waiting his presence for the better 
part of an hour. He had the curious 
sense of having just made an escape from 
—something. Though what it was he had 
been so intent upon pressing upon Miss 
Tripp’s acceptance he was not entirely 
clear. 

“Tf she had eried,” he told himself 
strongly, “I don’t know what I should 
have said—or done. I don’t, indeed.” 
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(To be continued) 


Captain Toodles 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


XXI—The jungle was present, from hippo to bear, 
And even the lion came forth from his lair 
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XXII—To witness the great jungle handicap race 
And cheer for the one who should set the best pace. 
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XXIII—An ostrich was limit, a zebra, and last 
A long-necked giraffe, who claimed he was fast. 
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XXIV—tThe finish was close, so the jungle all said, 
The giraffe winning out by a neck and a head 
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Making Wind Toys 


By Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 
[This is the eighth in our Kraft Shop series) 


the 
uppose we try pinwheels, 

Polly. “ Not the old kind on sticks that 

we used to make, but we can have them 

different somehow, and this wind will 

make them spin like mad. Donald, I 

just must have pinwheels.” 

Polly’s enthusiasm inspired Donald. 
“We can make a windmill with a pin- 
wheel for the big wheel,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in Polly. “ You do 
that, and I will make a string of pin- 
wheels that will not need sticks, or pins 
either. What shall we make them of?” 

“Stiff writing paper is the best,” re- 
plied Donald. “Here is our best pad,” 
he added, taking from the table beer a 
large pad of good quality writing paper. 
“To you think we ought to use it?” 

“Why not?” said Polly. “ Mother 
says we are learning lots of things in our 
Kraft Shop.” 

Donald had no further scruples abont 
using the paper, though he was eareful 
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not to waste it. “I am going to make the 
tower for my windmill of this heavy ma- 
nilla wrapping paper,” he announeed. 
“Tt is nice and smooth and plenty strong 
and stiff enough.” 

“T would,” Polly answered absently, as 
she folded and slashed the for 
her pinwheels. “Tll have them gradu- 
ated,” she continued, thinking of her own 
work; “ first a large wheel, then a smaller, 
then a smaller one still, and the last shall 
be smallest of all.” 

For her largest wheel Polly eut a square 
of writing paper, which measured exactly 
six inches along each edge. The next she 
cut five and a half inches square, the next 
four and a half inches square and the 
smallest three and a half inches square. 
Then she placed her ruler across the 
largest square diagonally from the upper 
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right-hand corner to the 
lower left-hand corner and 
ran her pencil along its edge. 
This gave her a diagonal pen- 
cil line from corner to corner 
eon her square. Again she 
placed her ruler across the 
square, this time from the up- 
per left-hand corner to the 
lower right-hand corner, and 
drew a line along its edge, 
dividing her square into four 
equal triangles. After this 
she drew the same kind of 
lines on the three other 
squares. With her scissors 
she cut slashes along each line 
on each of the squares to 
within three-quarters of an 
inch of the center. (Fig- 
ure 1.) 

Lifting the upper left-hand 
point of the large square (A, 
Figure 1), she brought it to, 
and overlapped, the center of 
the square (A, Figure 2), 
curving, not sharply bending 
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Figures land 2. First steps in making pinwheels 
Figure 3. The way the thread goes through 


the paper. The point B she brought 
also to the center, overlapping the point 
A. She did the same with C and D, 
C overlapping B and D overlapping C. 
When all the four points met at the cen- 
ter Polly ran a large needle, threaded 
with a long, soft, white cotton string, 
through the center of the wheel at the 
back and out through the overlapping 
points in front, taking eare that the 
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4 inches 


said, and almost before 
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the last knot was tied 
Polly was at the window. 
“Come quick, Donald, I 
am going to try my pin- 
wheels,” she eried, throw- 
ing up the sash and put- 
ting out the hand that 
held the end of her string. 

Donald dropped his 
windmill and gained the 
window at a bound, as 
anxious as Polly to see 
the result of her experi- 
ment. Immediately the 
wind caught the string 
of pinwheels, lifted it out 
straight and sent each 
wheel whirling at a great 
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Donald made the tower all in one piece 


needle passed through every point. Then 
she drew the needle up until the back 
of the pinwheel rested against a knot 
which was tied about six inches from the 
end of the string and, allowing almost 
one inch of string for the wheel to turn 
on, she tied another knot in front of the 
wheel, to hold it. Between the two knots 
the wheel could whirl, but could not move 
out of place. 

Six inches above the last 
knot she made another 
knot and then strung the 
next largest pinwheel on 
the string and fastened 
with a second knot in the 
same manner as the first 
wheel. In this way all 
four wheels were put on 
the string, each six inches 
from its neighbor, and then 
there remained half a yard 
or more of free string 
above the last wheel. On 
the free end of the string 
Polly fastened a_ small 
square of pasteboard by 
pushing the needle through 
the center of the square 
and then tying a large 
knot at the extreme end 
of the string to keep the 
pasteboard from slipping 
off. (Figure 4.) 

“ The wind can’t pull the 
string through my fingers 
when I hold it by this 
pasteboard square,” she 


> Donald exclaimed. “ Now 
eome and help finish the 
windmill. You make the 
wheel while I get the tower in shape.” 
“All right,” said Polly cheerfully. 
“ How big shall I make the wheel?” 
“ About six and one-half inches square.” 
Donald made the tower for his wind- 
mill all in one piece. (Figure 5.) He 
first decided upon the hight and width, 
then drew four conneeting oblong panels 
for the four sides. Each of these panels 


It looks like a real windmill 
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he made ten inches high and four 
inches wide. For the peaked roof he 
drew four more panels, one above each 
of the side panels. These he made 
four inches high and four in¢hes wide, 
just the width of the side panels. 
Exaetly at the middle of each top line 
of each roof panel he made a dot with 
his pencil, then drew slanting lines 
from the ends of the base of each roof 
panel to the dot at the top. This gave 
four points for the roof. (Figure 5.) 

The laps, or feet, for the tower to 
stand on, Donald made by drawing a 
horizontal line just one inch below the 
lower edges of the side panels and 
bringing the side lines down to meet 
it. The bend-over, attached to the 
fourth panel, which holds the tower to- 
gether, he made two inches wide and 
exactly the length of the side panels. 

This finished the drawing and Don- 
ald proceeded to cut it out. He eut 
along the slanting lines of the second 
and fourth points of the roof, but on 


This is the way Polly fastened the wheels on 
the wind wagon 


the first and third points he left 
bendovers, as shown in Figure 5, 
simply cutting off some of the 
top of the two squares to make 
the bendovers fit under the other 
two points. Just two inches be- 
low the top line and two inches 
from each side line of the seeond 
and fourth side panel Donald 
punctured two small holes. (A 
and B, Figure 5.) These were 
for the wheel rod. He then 
slashed the lines which separated 
the feet at the bottom of the 
side panels and bent the tower 
in shape according to the dotted 
lines in Figure 5. The feet he 
bent out, the roof he bent in, the 
sides he bent in, and each bend 
he creased sharply to give a 
smooth, even edge. With good 
glue he fastened the bendovers 
of the roof to the under side 
of the eut-out points; then he 


The wind wagon sails like a ship 


glued the side bendover to the outside of 
the first panel and his tower was finished. 
Polly had completed the wheel for the 
mill, making it as she did her pinwheels, 
with this difference: instead of a string 
to hold the wheel together she used a strong 
pin and put it through from the front, 
piercing the laps before running it 
through the center of the wheel. 


Donald made the two sails like this 
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“ Are the little holes to hold the stick 
for the wheel, Donald?” she inquired. 

“Yes, I wish you would find me a good 
stick, Polly, while I tack the feet of the 
tower to a piece of board.” 

Donald used two large-headed carpet 
tacks for each foot, and, to prevent the 
sharp edges of the heads from tearing 
the paper, he cut little rounds from an 
old kid glove and pushed one round up 
on each tack before tacking the tower to 
the board. 

“Will this do?’ asked Polly, holding 
up the slender handle of an old paint 
brush. 

“ Just the thing,” said Donald, pushing 
the pointed end of the stick into the hole 
A in the front of the tower and out 
through the hole B at the back. 

Donald foreed the point of the pin that 
held the wheel into the blunt end of the 
wheel rod which extended out one inch 
beyond the hole A at the front of the 
tower. Then, to hold the rod at the back 


he pushed a cork onto its pointed end. 
“Now for a wind wagon!” eried Don- 
ald. 
“Won't a box do for the wagon part?” 
Polly asked, “ and—” 
“Spools for wheels,” broke in Donald. 
“Hatpins for axles,” added Polly. 


“Four wheels and corks between to 
keep them apart,” said Donald. 

“T am going to use this pasteboard let- 
ter paper box,” said Polly. 

“ Well, tell me how wide and how long 
it is, so that I ean make the sails to fit.” 

Polly measured the box. “It is a 
little over six and one-half inches long, 
five inches wide and one inch and a half 
deep,” she announced. 

“Be sure your spools are all the same 
size,” Donald said. 

Polly begged two hatpins of her mother. 
One was long, the other short. The 
shortest was just the right length for her 
axle, so, using a pair of nippers, she broke 
the longer pin off at the point to match 
the short one. Then she pushed one pin 
in on one side of the box a quarter of an 
inch from the edge and one inch and a 
quarter from the end. On this pin, in- 
side of the box, she strung a large spool, 
then a small cork, then another large 
spool and finally pushed the point of the 
pin through the other side of the box 
exactly opposite to where it entered the 
first side. On the point of the pin she 
stuck a small cork for a hub. The round 
head of the pin answered for the other 
hub. (Figure 8.) The other two spool 
wheels were adjusted in the same manner, 
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and the last pin was inserted in the box 
the same distance from the back end and 
edge as the first pin was from the front 
end and edge. 

Donald eut both of his sails like. Fig- 
ure 9, making them eight inches wide at 
the bottom, four inches wide at the top 
and six and one-quarter inches high. He 
drew a line directly through the middle 
of each sail from top to bottom, and on 
this line he cut four small points at equal 
distances apart for openings to admit 
the masts. He made two braces at the 
bottom of each sail, four inches apart, to 
hold them steady. (C and D, Figure 9.) 
Each brace is half an ineh wide, half an 
inch high, and has a lap at the bottom 
one inch long. 

When the sails were ready he erected 
his masts. These were slender, straight 
twigs, nine inches long, sharpened to a 
point at each end. The front mast he 
plaeed half an inch from the front edge 
of the wagon, the back mast one inch and 
a half from the back edge of the wagon, 
and both directly on a line drawn length- 
wise through the center of the box. Don- 
ald first punctured small holes in the box 
at these points, then forcing a half-inch 
cork up one inch on the lower end of 
the front mast (E, Figure 10), he ecov- 
ered the bottom of the cork with glue, 
and inserted the end of the mast in the 
hole at the front of the box where it 
was a tight fit. 

When he had pushed the mast down 
until the glue on the eork held it fast, he 
covered the top of another cork with 
glue (F, Figure 10), and forced the last 
cork up on the mast from the under side 
of the wagon until it stuck to the top. 
When the glue dried the mast was firm 
and steady. 

The sail Donald slipped onto the mast 
from the top, running the mast in and 
out of the holes, as shown in Figure 7. 
He bent the laps back at the dotted lines 
and glued them to the top of the box. 
Then to make the sail still more seeure he 
pasted oblongs of paper over the masts 
where they ran through the sails at the 
back. The dotted inelosures, G and H, 
show the positions of the oblongs on the 
sail, 


When the second mast and sail were 
erected and adjusted in the same way as 
the first, Donald cut two narrow strips 
of blue tissue paper, four and a half 
inches long, for pennants. (Figure 7.) 

“She is done now,” said Dbnald. 


(in the May Kraft Shop Polly and Donald make 
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Little Louise’s Sister May 


(ood Housekeeping Dollies Which the Children Can Cut Out 
and Dress 


Little Louise and Her Pets Appeared in the February Number] 


By pasting a narrow strip of cardboard on 
the back of each figure it may be made to 
stand. Cut along the dotted lines in Litthe May's 
hats, bonnet and hood, so they can be placed on 
her head 
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Too Much Love 


By Vera Robertson 


OR ages past the woman who 
has been more fond than 
faithful has, when reproached 
for her misdeeds, made her 
moan that her husband did 
not understand her, that the 
compliments of courtship all 

were buried in a post-nuptial grave and 
that nothing save the failure of the native 
crop of caresses could have induced her 
to import foreign food for her hungry 
heart. 

Well—perhaps! Possibly it sometimes 
happens that a woman who truly loves 
her husband but has failed to hold his 
heart, will finally, despairing of obtaining 
home talent, seck entertainment elsewhere, 
and try to satisfy her longing for love’s 
divine harmony with the ragtime jingle 
of promiscuous admiration. Nothing is 
too queer to happen sometimes, but I 
contend that by far the greater number 
of wives who are haunted by the ghosts 
of amorous indiseretions are those who 
blossom in the sunshine of perpetual pet- 
ting, who have the habit of loving and 
being loved and who “ cannot hear eold 
Reason say, Let well enough alone.” 

To the woman whose husband believes 
her to be the dearest and most charm- 
ing in the world love is as necessary and 
as much a part of her daily life as the air 
she breathes; she absorbs all the admira- 
tion and tenderness with which she comes 
in contaet as naturally as a blotter soaks 
up ink. But the life of a woman whose 
husband receives her caresses with cold- 
ness and repulses her love instead of res- 
ponding to it is too sad to be sweetened 
by the affection of any other man. She 
may try many means of healing her hurts, 
from the elinging hands of a homeless 
baby to the quiet of a convent, but she 
will not seek to salve her heart with the 
compliments of a casual admirer. I am 
writing only of the sort of woman whose 
heart, whether for good or ill. is in the 
keeping of the man she married. 

Of course many people will insist that 
the wife who thrills under the touch of a 
hand to whieh she isn’t legally tied, or 
answers the lure of a loving look which 
should, perhaps, be aimed in an opposite 
direction, cannot and does not eare deeply 
for her husband. False reasoning, be- 
loved, and the poorest of logie! <A 


woman may love her husband so tenderly 
that, for her, “the light of the whole 
world dies” when he is suffering or sor- 
rowing. Yet she may fall asleep in his 
arms with the memory of another man’s 
cheek against her hair and the look in 
another man’s eyes lighting her dreams. 
So long as her husband is safe and happy, 
and leving her with every breath he 
draws, the eup of her contentment over- 
flows, and attractive suppliants of the 
opposite sex are weleome to refresh them- 
selves with such drippings as they may. 

But let sorrow cross the path of the 
man she truly cares for, let troubles tor- 
ment or friends fail him, let the light of 
his love for her show signs of burning 
low. and see how quickly her appetite for 
admiration turns to nausea. The ¢a- 
ressing compliment of her most attractive 
masculine friend is cold comfort to the 
wife whose heart is heavy with her hus- 
band’s trouble, and who is weaving every 
shred of her loyalty, love and tenderness 
into a garment for his comfort and pro- 
tection. 

It is a far ery from roasts to romance, 
and the woman whose thoughts travel the 
beaten paths of soup, socks, buttons and 
babies is rarely adventurous enough to 
stray off and sink in the slough of senti- 
ment. To be sure, the happy wife who 
does stray never means to sink, and usu- 
ally she doesn’t. She only means to 
paddle along elose to the shore, with the 
life-line within easy reach. But now and 
then she loses her head, just for a min- 
ute, a big wave takes her breath away, 
the undertow eatehes her and then—her 
moral obituary is written in the records 
of the divoree court. 

And so I contend that too much love, 
rather than too little, paves the way for 
the “other man,” and that it is the gen- 
erously supplied heart, rather than the 
starved one, which keeps open house. I 
know that this is introducing an anareh- 
istie plank into the matrimonial plat- 
form, and that plenty of people will re- 
joice to get out their “hammers” and 
“nail” it, but if the truth of all this 
should be questioned and a fair vote taken 
among the women who read it, I’ll wager 
there would be more honest but down- 
east “ayes” than seornfully turned-up 
“ noes !” 
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Magnified section of coarse cheesecloth, used for 
straining milk, which lets the dirt through 


Finer cheesecloth, which really strains the milk 


Progress Toward Pure Milk 


By Helen Mar Adams 


CHILD of six years, 
subject to stomach 
trouble from mfancy, 
had been fed (accord- 
ing to doctor’s orders) 
on “pure” milk from 
her father’s farm. She 
was virtually at death’s door, and the local 
physician said he could do nothing for 
her. A city physician, boarding for a 
while at a neighboring farm, was called 
in and immediately changed the child’s 
food to barley water, prescribed alcohol 
baths and sent for a nurse, giving her 
strict orders on the food question. With 
the utensils at hand he constructed a 
temporary pasteurizer in which the milk 
for the child was to be treated. He then 
studied the situation, and soon arrived 
at the seat of the trouble. He found 
the cows were kept in a dark and poorly 
ventilated barn, and the manure and dirt 
were thick on the stalls and surrounding 
walls. The farm hands, with dirty 
clothes, were allowed to milk the cows 
in the foul stalls into open milk pails. 
The pails and pans were never sealded— 
just rinsed out and allowed to dry. 

To get a better price for his milk, this 
farmer delivered it in glass bottles that 
were simply washed in hot water, never 
sterilized, and the milk was placed in a 
“filler” made from an old milk can 
with a brass faucet made fast near the 


bottom. <A large tin funnel was placed 
at the top of the ean, through which the 
milk was poured. This can was rinsed 
out “now and then,” but as it was a 
“filler” and not a “container” the 
farmer did not give it the “care” his 
cans and bottles received. Milk fed to 
his little girl was placed in bottles drawn 
from the faucet in this filler, capped and 
lowered on strings into the pool in the 
spring house, and when needed they were 
drawn up and taken to the house for 
use. 

Sending down to the city for his mi- 
eroscope, a few Petri plates and other 
accessories, the doctor began to teach les- 
sons about milk. First, the barn was re- 
modeled, and a milking room established, 
where the cows were led from the barn 
to be milked in covered pails like the 
one shown in the illustration. (Page 
467.) This pail had a thickness of fine 
meshed cheesecloth between cover and pail. 
Next he discarded the old can coolers 
and ordered modern ones that would cool, 
as shown in another illustration on Page 
467. 

The “filling ean” was the “den of 
iniquity,” because when he unscrewed the 
faucet with a monkey wrench there was 
a greenish slime inside the faucet and 
pipe that had been there no one knows 
how long, and under microscopic exam- 
ination the disclosures were too horrible 
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to print. Here were the disease germs 
that entered into the bottles filled during 
the first stages, and these were the bot- 
tles reserved for his own child. This 
filler was relegated to the junk heap, and 
a modern, six-bottle tin tube filler in- 
stalled. 

When the farm was in good working 
order the change in the milk was a reve- 
lation. From a count of 190,000 bacteria 
under the old method, the number was 
lowered to 15,000 the first week, and with 
strict methods, requiring the milkers to 
dress in white duck suits, demanding 
clean hands, washed udders and various 
other things, the count was eventually 
lowered to less than 500. 

After the third week of the now model 
farm the physician began feeding the 
ehild on raw milk produced under the 
new rules, and now were many eyes 


opened. Neighbors and the townspeople 
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grasped the situation, and soon the farmer 
could not handle the trade. A new barn 
was built of conerete, with a wooden roof 
and plenty of windows to admit light, 
a healthy herd of Guernseys and Jerseys 
was gradually added, and where the farm 
had only been paying expenses it now 
began to show a profit on the balance 
sheet. His child had been saved, and so 
had others who would have become dis- 
eased. 

Straining cloths of cheap coarse cheese- 
cloth had been used because they did not 
“elog;” in one illustration the old eloth 
is shown magnified fifty times. The new, 
fine cloth was substituted, which, under the 
microscope and magnified fifty times, ap- 
peared as shown herewith; and where the 
first cloth did not strain at all, the new 
close-meshed one caught every particle 
of dust or dirt. 

So much for the immediate, visible 


Petri plates, or magnified globules of milk, revealing the presence of disease germs See Page 468 
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results of cleanly methods with milk. 
Dr Charles E. North, bacteriologist of 

the Lederle laboratories in New York, 

whose model dairy farm was described 

and pictured in this magazine a few years 

ago, advocates the establishment of a 

dairy or central plant in the middle of 

each milk-producing district, to be pro- 

vided with modern ma- 

chinery and methods 

for handling all milk 

in a scientific manner. 

Sterilizing, cooling and 

bottling, receiving and 

shipping, he would have 

carried on exclusively 

in this plant. Such 

plants would be centers 

of influence in the milk 

industry, where, within 

an hour’s drive, each 

farmer could deliver his 

milk twice a day di- 

rectly after milking. 

These plants could be 

owned by private par- 

ties, or, as in several 

towns where they have 

already been  estab- 


lished, the dairy com- 


pany may be composed 
of resident stockholders. 

The fundamental 
proposition is to take 
the wnole matter of 
washing utensils out of 
the hands of the indi- 
vidual farmer, concen- 
trating it in the cream- 
ery where it can be 
done thoroughly. Fur- 
ther, it is proposed to 
eliminate all but one 
utensil, which is ealled 
a “pailean,” into which 
the milking is done di- 
rect through a protected cover and fine 
cloth strainer. This receptacle is then 
capped and taken directly to the cream- 
ery, where in exchange the farmer receives 
clean, sterilized “ paileans,” capped and 
ready for the next milking. 

A cooler of any sort is a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of a farmer, be- 
cause of the difficulty of keeping it 
sterile. It is a rare thing to find ice 
used for cooling, and those who are fa- 
miliar with the milk question realize the 
contamination and rapidity of bacterial 
and bacilli growth in semi-cooled milk, 
which affords the very best sort of germ- 
propagating fluid. 


A modern milk cooler 
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With forty farms in a given area 
delivering milk to the creamery, where alli 
the “ paileans” were owned and distrib- 
uted from the one plant, there would be 
eliminated forty kitchens, forty washtubs, 
forty sets of strainer cloths, forty sets 
of milk pails and cans, forty kinds of 
water and forty different methods of 
handling the milk. 

A pasteurization law 
was put in force in 
Chieago, in January of 
this year, which will be 
watched with interest 
by health boards and 
physicians all over the 
country. Following the 
initial step of the Chi- 
cago Board of Health, 
whereby every quart of 
milk used in the city 
shall either be certified 
or pasteurized, the New 
York Board of Health 
has issued a proclama- 
tion to the milk trade 
demanding that al! milk 
be graded and so la- 
beled that the purchaser 
shall know what he is 
getting. Milk is then 
to appear in the fol- 
lowing grades: 

1. Certified. 

2. Pasteurized, under 
a permit issued by the 
Board of Health. 

3. Guaranteed milk, 
which is produced on 
farms holding a permit 
from the Board of 
Health and produced 
and handled in accord- 
anee with the rules and 
regulations of that 
Board. 

4. Inspected milk, produced under the 
supervision of the milk commission ap- 
pointed by the Medical Society of the City 
of New York, and to be sold under this 
classification and as nothing else. 

5. “ Milk,” delivered in cans or bottled 
in the city after being transported in cans. 

From the record Petri plates shown in 
the accompanying illustration the reader 
can draw conclusions. The middle plate 
represents a drop of certified milk pur- 
chased from a well-known and reliable 
dairy. The eight surrounding plates rep- 
resent drops taken from eight different 
bottles purchased at random throughout 
New York City on the same day and all 
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put to the test of five days’ growth. A 
corner plate, as the reader will note, has 
an octopus shape, the germ proper being 
at the middle of the branches. Under a 
powerful microscope millions of bacilli 
are visible, alive and capable of destroy- 
ing human life. At the opposite corner 
of the group is a plate fairly loaded 
with spots. This represents a fair sam- 
ple from a so-called reliable company, 
delivering hundreds of thousands of 
quarts each week to New York and 
Brooklyn families.. Next this plate is one 
that is partly clouded over with a sponge- 
like appearance. This “ sponge” contains 
literally hundreds of millions of bacteria. 
A plate on the other side of the corner 
one is totally clouded over with countless 
millions of bacteria, disease bacilli and 
dirt. This milk is delivered daily to the 
poorer class through the medium of the 


Disobedient Emily 


By Lady Helena Carnegie and Mrs 
Arthur Jacob 


When Emily her Task had done 
It was her Nurse’s Rule 

To stern forbid her charge to run 
Near Miller Jones's Pool. 


But Emily did not incline 
Kind Nursey to obey. 
She saw the Water Lilies shine 
That on the Water lay. 
“La!” she exclaimed. “What 
Nurse desired 
She idly spoke in Haste; 
Those Plants would fitly be ad- 
mired 
If on the Table placed.” 


And so, with bold, presumptuous 
Mien 
And disobedient Pride, 
She hies her to the Meadows green 
Wherein the Waters glide. 


To reach the Flowers she plies each 
Art, 
And, in the very Deed, 
A Victim to her willful Heart, 
She sinks beneath the Weed. 


Nurse Sukey, from her Window high, 
The dire Misfortune views; 

Her deaf’ning Scream and frenzied Eye 
Proclaim the fatal News. 
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cheap grocery store, from an open can 
and fed to infants and small children. 

Eprtror’s Nore—The agitation of the 
problem of clean milk in the publie press 
is beginning to bear fruit. Reforms in 
New York and Chicago are well nigh 
matched in Boston, where the demand 
for milk has fallen off to such an extent 
as to put the contractors on their mettle. 
Milk for that market is tested regularly, 
for its constituent parts as milk, under the 
state law, to give the buyer “ money’s 
worth,” and also for bacteria, a count be- 
ing made systematically to insure clean- 
liness. Boston milk is better than ever be- 
fore. Many smaller cities and towns are 
taking measures to purify their milk. In 
all eases where the householder ean do so, 
he (or she) should personally investigate 
the souree of supply and know that the 
product is clean and good. 


Dragged by the Miller and his Wife, 
Who haste their Aid to lend, 

Young Emily, restored to Life, 
Makes Promise to amend. 


“Ah me!” she cries, “ tho’ crowned with 
Slime 
And choked with Mud and Leaves, 
My Heart may profit, in its Time, 
By what my Fault receives.” 
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Tea Houses: The Brown Owl and Others 


By Mary H. Northend and Katharine Wyman 


m T WAS a Bryn Mawr 

girl who started the 

Brown Owl, a unique lit- 

tle tea house of the bun- 

galow type, situated at 

Devereux, on the famous 

North Shore of Massa- 

chusetts—the owl a Bryn Mawr emblem. 

The first owl which meets the visitor’s 

view is a solemn creature painted on the 

sign which hangs from a rustie pole in 

front of the tea house. Another owl 

greets one at the veranda, where a sec- 

ond sign swings to attract the guest’s 
attention. 

This little poreh is an alluring spot on 

a summer afternoon. Japanese screens 

provide cool shade, and a long, roomy 

seat built at the left of the entrance 

mvites the visitor to rest. Little tables 

are scattered about, here and there, and 


the delicious cool drinks and college ices, 
or “sundaes” as they are ealled at the 
Brown Owl, prove too enticing to be re- 
sisted. The green of the willow trees and 
meadowland, which forms the setting for 
the bungalow, makes a restful picture, 
enlivened by just a dash of bright color 
furnished by the nasturtiums which al- 
most conceal a rambling stone wall 
nearby. 

The interior of this little tea house is 
quite as attractive as the exterior. Brown 
and green were chosen for the color 
scheme, and brown owls appear every- 
where. A wainsecot of light brown bur- 
lap runs around the upper part of the 
walls, while panels of green burlap deco- 
rate the lower portions. The woodwork is 
stained green, which color is repeated 
in the rugs, the built-in bookease and 
rush-bottomed chairs which are placed 
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at the little mission tables. Rose-flow- 
ered curtains hang at the windows, and a 
number of bright-colored sofa pillows 
enliven the broad window seat in the bay 
window. Stuffed owls are perched here 
and there, and numerous pictures of these 
wise birds adorn the plate rail and walls. 

Perhaps the most charming feature of 
the whole room is the handsome brick 
fireplace, which is situated at one end. 
Black owl andirons stand guard over 
the burning logs and their bright eyes 
almost seem to blink in the cheerful fire- 
light. Above the narrow wooden mantel 
is a beautiful painting representing Jor- 
dan Mountain near Seal Harbor, Maine. 

The little tea room is cozy and home- 
like. The small mission tables, each of 
which accommodates four persons com- 
fortably, are spread with embroidered 
centerpieces, on which stand vases of 
flowers. Several different sets of doilies 
are used, so that they may harmonize with 
the various kinds of flowers. Small mats 
woven of grass are also used on these 
tea tables with good effect. 

In addition to the tea, toast, muffins and 
marmalade, mentioned on the meuu eard, 
which is ornamented in one corner with 
a hand-painted owl, appetizing sand- 
wiches filled with lettuce, or chopped wal- 
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nuts and cream cheese, Svanish omelet 
and peach salad are served. There is iced 
coffee, ginger ale or lemonade, while fruit 
sundaes prove to be popular substitutes 
for sandwiches and muffins on warm days. 
A number of college girls have elected 
to spend their entire vacations at the 
Brown Owl. They are accommodated in 
the chambers on the second floor. Picnic 
parties are sometimes served by the pro- 
prietor of the tea house, and early din- 
ners are arranged for occasionally, but 
for this first season the owner has 
thought it wise to close at seven o’clock. 
Mothers who are away for the day, how- 
ever, find the Brown Owl a very conven- 
ient place to which they may send their 
children for a light supper, ordered in ad- 
vanee, and consisting possibly of sand- 
wiches, hot chocolate, sponge cake and a 
sundae. A feature of this tea house is 
a small cireulating library, the books prin- 
cipally fiction. There is a table of pot- 
tery and other unique arts and crafts 
work. 
The tea house as a business enterprise 
The tea room or tea hous is an open- 
ing for the woman who wishe. to earn her 
living in a digmiied and pleasant way. 
h proper 


‘An alluring spot on a summer afternoon” 
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The color scheme of the Brown Owl's interior is brown and green 


management, this enterprise is assured 
of financial success. Some progressive 
city of the West furnishes a good field 
for the beginner, for dinner is served there 
at a later hour than in the East, and 
there, also, more than in any other part 
of our country is developed that “ bump 
of sociability” which helps to popularize 
afternoon tea. 

Where capital is not accessible for 
establishing the tea house, the member- 
ship scheme may be resorted to. The 
manager, especially if she has social 
standing, can interest many of her friends 
in the- venture. Five hundred of them 
becoming members for one year, at one 
dollar, furnish a good working fund for 
the tea house. After the first year, the 
membership basis can be done away with, 
and a more general patronage solicited. 

An authority and enthusiast on the 
subject recommends a simple beginning. 
Furniture can be artistic but inexpensive. 
Business should be started on a small 
seale rather than a large one. Menus 
need not be elaborate. One more caution 
is given: Don’t try to charge too much 
for food and don’t feel that you must get 
the most expensive materials. Buy good 
things, but not the best. Table linen 
and laundry are important items. One 


must have a large supply of tablecloths 
and napkins; they should be of good 
quality and spotlessly fresh. China, also, 
is more of a drain upon one’s resources 
than is generally imagined. It must be 
pretty, not too costly, and above all hard. 

A little, old-fashioned house in one of 
the best residence streets of Springfield, 
Mass, is utilized for a tea house. Every- 
thing has been done to keep the place 
old-fashioned. Set back from the street 
at least twice as far as the neighboring 
houses, its only approach is a narrow 
board walk. The door, with its old brass 
knocker, and the windows, with their little 
panes of glass, are in keeping with the 
style of the structure. The interior is 
most artistic, but not elaborate or expen- 
sive. The floors, which are not hardwood, 
are painted a dull drab, and covered with 
old woven rugs. The color scheme of 
the two tea rooms is yellow and black. 
The paper is yellow, while the old-fash- 
ioned furniture is black. The chairs are 
painted black and have yellow cane seats. 
The chief decorations are old-fashioned 
pictures, mirrors and samplers. For 
lights, candles are used exclusively; the 
rooms are heated by little coal stoves and 
cozy fireplaces. This tea room seats about 
thirty people, and the working force con- 
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sists of a manager, a waitress and a 
woman who prepares the food in the 
kitehen. Tea, sandwiches, toast, muffins 
and crumpets are served. 

Four years ago a tea room was opened 
in a New England city of about ninety 
thousand inhabitants, which has proved 
most successful because of its splendid 
loeation, its excellent food and the fact 
that it was the first one to be established 
in the place. It was started with the 
intention of serving only the lightest of 
refreshments, tea, coffee, sandwiches and 
cake. The tea room was in the center of 
the town, near large office buildings as 
well as stores, and was crowded from the 
very first. Soon the menu was enlarged, 
and now it ineludes a soup, a hot dish 
for forty cents, another at twenty-five, 
and one for fifteen cents, as well as a 
salad, cold meat and several dainty des- 
serts. Three helpers are employed in the 
kitchen, two cooks and a girl to wash 
dishes, prepare vegetables and do all the 
odd jobs. In the dining room there are 


eleven tables, accommodating thirty-eight 
persons. There are two regular waitresses 
and an assistant who 
comes in just for the 
luneh hour. 

The manager of this 


tea room declares that 
the afternoon tea is far 
more remunerative in 
proportion than the 
more profitable-seeming 
lunch. Tea that costs 
two or three cents a cup 
can be sold for ten 
cents, and _ leftovers 
from lunch ean be con- 
verted into tempting 
sandwiches, or, if light 
enough, served up in 
their original form. 
Oddly enough, this 
special tea room derives 
fully half its midday 
patronage from men, 
and at noon a number 
of tables are decorated 
with a placard bearing 
the legend, “ Reserved 
for gentlemen,” which 
is certainly an innova- 
tion. 

In one instance a tea 
room was opened in 
connection with a wom- 
an’s exchange, with the 
idea of using the food 
sent in by consigners. 


Almost nothing was prepared in the 
kitchen. Bread, cake, pies, salads, soups, 
baked dishes and desserts were made out- 
side by women who wanted to earn a lit- 
tle money by cooking at home. But the 
management soon found this impracti- 
cable, as it was not possible to pay the 
consigners fair prices and still make a 
profit for the tea room. Moreover the 
bookkeeping for this double enterprise 
proved to be most complicated. 

To start a tea room with a seating ca- 
pacity of from forty to fifty persons one 
should have a capital of at least one 
thousand dollars, and should not under- 
take to pay a rental of more than forty 
dollars a month. A great deal depends on 
location, and while cities differ, a safe 
rule seems to be “in or near the shop- 
ping and theater district.” In _ hiring 
rooms for this purpose one should try 
to arrange for good storage facilities, as 
supplies must be purchased in large 
quantities if one is to do a profitable 
business. 

Managers differ as to the desirability 
of having the waitresses wear a distinctive 


The fireplace has black ow! andirons 
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dress. Some maintain that neat black 
and white is quite good enough, while 
others say that a picturesque costume 
gives the establishment a touch of indi- 
viduality which is well worth while. A tea 
room in a big city where the waitresses 
wore huge, flaring eaps and red ker- 
chiefs, and another by the sea, where, on 
a broad veranda edged with boxes of bril- 
liant nasturtiums, tea was served by girls 
in the coolest and palest of green, were 
certainly successful. 

Everyone agrees that advertising is 
indispensable. An unusual and attractive 
name is a good advertisement, and so is 
a sign that will catch the eye of the pass- 
ing crowd. Two tea houses with excel- 
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lent names, and ones that lend themselves 
particularly well to illustration, are “ The 
Tea Cup Inn,” and “ At the Sign of the 
Peacock.” 

In a small tea room the woman in 
charge can do much to make her patrons 
feel welcome. Just to say pleasantly, 
“Ts your tea right?” or, “I hope every- 
thing was satisfactory,” shows that you 
take an interest in having them properly 
served, and the personal touch will tell 
every time. 

To sum it all up, the manager of a sue- 
cessful tea room needs to have good 
taste, business ability, tact and a perfect 
grasp of all the domestic details involved 
in such an enterprise. 


Painting the House 


AINTING the house is an 
affair of color. It is your 
color message to* the world 
about you. If you paint 
your house well, you are do- 
ing good to every eye that 
passes, If you paint your 
house badly, you are doing harm. But 
that is a line of ethies upon which our 
consciences need enlightening. In some 
South American countries, like Bolivia, 
whitewashing day comes once a year. 
On that day every houseowner must re- 
fresh the exterior of his house under pen- 
alty of the law. Our clapboards and 
shingles, the casings of our doors and 
windows, the trim of our porehes and 
piazzas, all have to have their periodie 
painting days under penalty of a natural 
law. 

A house of clapboards, if it is not 
near a factory or railroad, will look well 
for three or four years without repaint- 
ing. Many of the best paint manufaec- 
turers make a claim of five years for their 
products, and a great many homes, prop- 
erly painted, have been left five and six 
and in some eases even more than ten 
years without serious results. When it 
is, however, a question of “ good looks,” 
the answer is three or four years. For 
repainting two coats are necessary. It 
is not economy to use one. 


A Practical Application of Art and Civics 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


If the paint on your new house has 
not worn well, it may be due to various 
causes, Good painting does not only pre- 
suppose good paint and a good painter, it 
presupposes a dry house. Do not paint 
on damp, unseasoned, sappy or pitchy 
wood, and do not paint until the inside 
plastering is thoroughly dried out. The 
plastering contains water, and in drying 
much of the water goes out through the 
elapboarding. Do not paint in damp, 
foggy or frosty weather. Oil and water 
have a proverbial reputation as bad 
mixers. When the pores of the wood are 
full of moisture, the oil cannot get into 
it to make an anchorage for the paint. 
Do not paint in very cold weather, as the 
paint shrivels up in drying. Do not 
paint in hot weather as the paint is apt 
to form in drops. <A few degrees above 
or below 70 is best. Put on thin coats, 
as they wear longer than thick ones. 

House paints are made of carbonate of 
lead, white zine, linseed oil, turpentine 
dryer and tinting colors. Some paint 
makers emphatically state that they use 
nothing else, while some claim that a small 
proportion of reinforcing pigment im- 
proves the oil-absorbing qualities and 
helps to hold lead and zine, which have 
no affinity for one another, in suspension. 
Linseed oil is the very life of the paint. 
It is made from flaxseed, a very fine 
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quality of which is grown in the Dakotas. 
Much care is taken to get pure raw linseed 
oil. Boiled oil in paint is apt to make 
succeeding coats crack. Impurities hasten 
decay. 

If you have been in the Quartier Latin 
at Paris, you may remember the bottles 
of linseed that the artists keep outside 
their windows to bleach; and I am told 
that in the winter they put snow through 
the oil so it will take the impurities to the 
bottom. To even greater extent paint 
makers guard against impurities. 
paint firms have their own oil mills. Even 
best selected flaxseed is cleaned and re- 
cleaned to rid it of mustard and other 
weed seeds. 

White lead gives density and opacity to 
paint. For years white lead and linseed 
oil were considered the most satisfactory 
materials for house painting, and a large 
class, especially trained painters, still con- 
tend that these are the best materials to 
use. On the other hand there are many 
who claim that the addition of a small 
percentage of white zine greatly improves 
the paint. Now a small amount of white 
zine is added. Zine alone is too hard and 
flintlike, but added in small proportions 
to lead, zine, they say, counteracts the 
chalking tendency of lead, gives spreading 
capacity and a hard, durable surface. Of 
course, paint should eventually chalk, and 
zine cannot in any way take the place of 
lead. Paints that for cheapness have a 
large proportion of zine are not good. 
Cheap paints often contain much water. 
A watered paint in the can may look even 
richer than an unwatered paint, for the 
water mixed with the oil forms a thick 
emulsion. 

A good paint depends much upon the 
purity and quality of the materials used, 
upon the accuracy and intelligent handling 
of the formula and upon thoroughness and 
skill in mixing and grinding. Cheap 
paints do not pay. Good paints save ex- 
pense. In painting a house the cost of 
labor is many times that of the material, 
so that a paint, in lasting longer, puts off 
an expense that greatly exceeds its own. 

It is still a much-mooted question 
whether prepared or hand-mixed paints 
are best. It is no doubt true that com- 
petition has produced many cheap pre- 
pared paints, in comparison with which 
honest hand-mixed paint is vastly supe- 
rior. That this question of cheap pre- 
pared paints is a serious one is shown by 
the legislation on the subject. North 
Dakota has a law on paints framed so 
as to insure the paint user against fraud- 
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ulent makes. Vermont has considered 
such a bill, and even a national law is in 
process of framing. The general idea 
is the same as that underlying the pure 
food bills. When we consider how much 
paint and varnishes are used, not: only 
upon the house, but upon furniture and 
other household articles, we can see that 
this legislation is of interest to all home- 
makers. 

As for the general question of pre- 
pared versus hand-mixed paints, there is 
room for argument. The manufacturer 
of a good ready-prepared paint points 
out that his paint is made of materials 
which his own investigations have satis- 
fied him are the very best; that his 
machinery incorporates better than any 
hand mixing can do, and with a carefully 
manufactured paint a fixed formula gives 
a uniformity which the rule-of-thumb 
methods of the painter cannot approach. 
In answer to these claims, the advocate 
of pure white lead and linseed oil paint 
claims that the admixture of any of the 
so-called reinforcing pigment spoils the 
paint. He furthermore claims that paint 
to be serviceable should not be mixed 
until the condition of the surface to be 
painted and the surrounding atmospheric 
conditions are known. This, of course, 
would bar a paint made in large quanti- 
ties on a fixed formula for general use. 
As to the “rule-of-thumb” methods, 
charged against the painter, the advocate 
of hand-mixed paints ealls attention to 
the fact that there could not possibly be as 
great variation in the results which a 
hand mixer obtains as there is in the 
formulas of the various paint manufac- 
turers. 

Not enough ean be said for the good 
house painter, for the man who knows 
the consistency of paints and the different 
treatments of wood, who uses “ elbow 
grease” and thin coats on drywood in 
proper weather. 

Before repainting a house, the old 
paint should be carefully ‘examined to 
see if it has become loosely attached, 
because the new paint in drying will pull 
off this loosely attached paint and you 
will have a case of peeling. It is in the 
nature of all linseed oil paints to shrink, 
so the blame for peeling is not on the 
new paint, but on the old paint that has 
remained on the house too long. In this 
ease the old paint must be removed before 
repainting. 

As for shingle stain, one coat of shingle 
stain every two or three years should be 
sufficient if the original coat is properly 
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applied. For the original coat, shingles 
should be dipped in the stain before they 
are put into place and the second coat 
should be brushed on. Color is the main 
factor in the durability of shingle stains. 
A brown stain is more durable than green 
or gray. 

Materials have their color preferences 

Texture and color have a very inti- 
mate relationship. All building mate- 
rials have certain inherent color prefer- 
ences. Much of the charm of old English 
villages comes from the color of their 
native materials. Brick is most home-lov- 
ing in its natural red. Slate is blue and 
recalls not only the beautiful roofs of 
Gloucestershire, but the slate roofs of Ger- 
many and France. Roof tiles are bright 
red. If you have ever looked down upon 
Leyden from the Burg, you will feel that 
roof tiles can have no other color. In the 
same way shingles and clapboards have 
certain colors in which they look best. 
We all know and love the summer ecot- 
tage of shingles. Its color, according to 
its environment, can be brown, green, sil- 
ver gray or weathered with equal success. 
Just because clapboards are painte is no 
reason why they look well in a whole 
gamut of colors. Clapboards are essen- 
tially an American material and it is. their 
very freedom of color range that makes 
many of our neighborhoods destitute of 
eolor charm. 

A clapboarded house looks best in 
light paint; in white, a faint yellow or a 
faint gray. Do not paint it a salmon 
color or lemon. Do not paint it a bluish 
or violet gray. Do not paint it a deep or 
vivid shade of any kind. Flats and two- 
family houses built of clapboards look 
best in faint yellow or deep cream. As 
most flats have three-feet-wide alleys, 
upon which the light of the inside rooms 
depends, this yellow has the advantage 
over gray in giving an effect of sunlight, 
where the gray is cold. 

The best style for a private house of 
clapboards is the colonial, with symmet- 
rieal and well-proportioned sash windows. 
In different parts of our Eastern states, 
in different cities even, there are different 
ways of painting a colonial house. It 
is always well to revive these characteris- 
tie touches. They are not only almost 
certain to be time-honored and good, but 
they give you a chance to express your- 
self in the vernacular of your surround- 
ings and to add to the individualism of 
your town. Clapboards look well painted 
white with a dark green or grayish black 
roof and dark green shutters. Shutters are 
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always good on a clapboard house. Painted 
dark green they lend a color note and at 
the same time relieve and give distinction 
to the general whiteness of the house. 
They are also valuable as a connecting 
link between the walls and windows—the 
masses and voids, so to speak, of arehi- 
tectural design. For the same reason 
small-paned windows are good. They 
crisscross the void and thus take away 
its bareness and bring the windows into 
closer relationship with the solid wall. 


Some attractive houses 

A farmhouse in our Eastern states 
hardly seems a farmhouse unless it is 
painted white. Last summer I saw a 
country cottage on the bank of a river 
that was very cozy in its color scheme. 
It was a small, white farmhouse with cas- 
ings, shutters and poreh posts in gray- 
ish black, and awnings and poreh fur- 
nishings of turkey red. If you wish to 
give a suburban colonial house a touch of 
distinetion paint the paneled shutters on 
the first floor white and the other shutters 
a light bluish green. 

I know a delightful house that makes 
its appeal chiefly through its color, and 
it is the kind of house that most of us 
could afford. It is only a small house on 
a narrow lot. with a door on one side and 
a triple window on the other. It is built 
all of light gray shingles. Its roof is 
grayish black. The shutters, casings and 
sashes are a pea green. The door is of a 
dark but distinet green. It is not a 
panel door but a kind of medieval door— 
what we call a batten door, made of seven 
strips set edge to edge and fastened with 
long strap hinges and a quaint escut- 
cheon for the lock. 

Gray and pea green is a favorite color 
scheme with the new plaster houses, 
These houses, with their casement win- 
dows and long-stretched English lines, 
with their excellent solution of the piazza 
problem in the garden room and their 
artistic use of plaster, also have a dis- 
tinet color appeal. One has exactly the 
same color scheme as that of the small 
shingled house, except that its door is 
pea green and that it has an additional 
touch of pea green in its window boxes. 
A happy touch of eeru is introduced in 
its novelty net curtains. Another plaster 
house is of dull yellow plaster, with a 
black roof and grayish black shutters. 
Its walks are of narrow red bricks and 
its curtains of corn-colored silk. The 
curtains of a house affect its exterior. 
That is why we must be careful, not only 
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of their color, but of their design. Over- 
elaboration in window curtains or bold 
design have the same effect as scroll-saw 
ornament. That is one of the reasons why 
plain nets with a narrow lace border often 
look far richer than curtains that are 
more impressive in the stores. 

Another plaster house is of gray, with 
faded pea green casings and trim and 
grayish black roof and shutters. Its gate- 
way hood and timbers are also of grayish 
black. The walks and piers are of brick. 
That touch of red introduced in that in- 
conspicuous way is like a note of genius. 
A well-known American architect has a 
house of creamy white plaster, with gray- 
ish black eaves and structural timbers, 
white sashes and blue window casings, 
doors and blinds; and that strange blue 
is said to be the very mark of his genius, 
the touch that expresses his personality. 
I mention these various color schemes 
because we are building more and more 
of plaster and some of us do not live 
near the work of the best architects. That 
is the only way I know of studying the 
painting of houses—to get your knowl- 
edge at first hand from the work of the 
best men. 

Gray shingles are very satisfactory for 
small suburban houses and offer vari- 
ous evlor touches. Dark gray shingles 
look well with dark gray casings, white 
doors and sashes, a dark green roof and 
grass-green shutters. Grass green is good 
in this ease to give life to the dark gray. 
A house of dark gray easily becomes 
gloomy, especially if it has brown casings 
and sashes and a black roof. On the other 
hand, brown shingles need hardly an 
alleviating touch. It disturbs a brown- 
shingled house to have white trim. It 
ean be all brown, and perfectly happy. 
¥Z it is a small house, the sashes ean be 
painted cream, but never the casin 
the weods or by a mountain lake, ae 
shingled house is in perfect harmony with 
the landseape. If you use a touch of 
cream at all, use it on the porch balus- 
trades. Dark green shingles are good 
and can stand white sashes and a white 
deor if only the casings are kept dark 
green. 

Different colors for different parts 

In painting, you must consider the cas- 
ing of a window and its sashes as two 
separate problems. Some house painters 
paint the house one coler and all the 
perch trim, cornices, eaves, casings and 
sashes another. That is an unfeeling way, 
but unless you yourself eultivate an af- 
fection for the various parts of your 
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house and give it your consideration, you 
will never be able to appreciate the nice- 
ties of house painting. When you learn 
to differentiate a cornice from a water 
table, an eave from a ridge, a proper 
from an improper column, you will, also 
learn many things about the color of a 
house. I believe in a culture that we do 
not lock away in our hearts nor store 
away in our brains, but that benignly 
sheds its influence from our very house- 
tops. 

There is an Italian in our town whose 
little house is sky-blue and whose porch 
is green and pink. There is a general 
in our town whose large house, with its 
mansard roof, is painted a vivid green 
with trimmings of a vivid yellow. The 
Italian, far from the restraint of his na- 
tive white architecture, with the novel 
American medium of clapboards and 
wood, has given free vent to his love of 
color; but what can be said for the gen- 
eral? The general is no exception in 
some towns. In our elubs we are learn- 
ing many things about art and we are 
doing many things for town improvement, 
yet I know of few ways that we can so 
directly show a practical appreciation of 
art and of civies combined than by prop- 
erly painting our houses. 

The small house of different materials 
for the first and second floor makes many 
mistakes in color. If the first floor is of 
red brick and the second of shingles, 
brown would be a restful color for the 
shingles. If the first floor is of clap- 
boards and the second of shingles, white 
clapboards for the first floor and dark 
green shingles for the second floor and 
roof are good. All the first-floor trim 
should be in white and all the second- 
floor trim except the sashes should be of 
dark green. Do not paint clapboards 
red. Do not use one color for eclapboards, 
another for shingles, a third for trim, 
a fourth for roof and a fifth for chimney. 
Many houses are painted that way, and I 
have even seen two different colors for 
the first and second floor parts of the 
chimney, with another color introduced in 
the window boxes. And the peeple who 
live in such houses are not ignorant peo- 
ple; they are very often well educated, 
well dressed and well meaning. They 
have simply never looked at the color of 
their houses as an ethical or esthetic prob- 
lem. 

If the first floor is plaster and the 
second floor shingles, gray for beth, with 
trim of light bluish green, would be lovely. 
I have noticed lately houses that have 
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dark shingles on the first floor and light 
plaster on the second floor. That is a 
very topsy-turvy use of materials. The 
use of materials is based upon certain his- 
toric considerations that make up the 
eternal fitness of things. In the same 
way plaster and shingle houses do not 
grow in refinement, but in cheapness, when 
they have Ionic columns and Dorie win- 
dow easings. Columns do not belong to 
plaster and shingles nor yet to clapboards 
and shingles; they are out of place in 
such combinations of materials. They 
are essentially classic and should not be 
used with what might be called romantic 
use of materials. The simpler the trim 
for these houses, the better. Its ele- 
ganey will lie in its good proportions, 
and if you wish a touch that counts for 
thoughtfulness and refinement, it will 
show in the way the shingles are laid 
above the window lintels and in the taste 
that has been expended upon every ar- 
ehitectural detail. Most people won’t ap- 
preciate your refinement at present, but 
when we consider what wonderful strides 
we have made architecturally in the last 
fifteen years, we can almost prophesy 
with certainty that everyone will appre- 
ciate your refinement ten years from now. 
It is just wonderful how quickly we 
learn in this country when once our at- 
tention has been called to a subject. 
In some of the houses built of clap- 
boards and shingles, the sash windows 
have various hights, which cause various 
hights in the lay of the clapboards. In 
a house which cost about $14,000 on a lot 
costing about $7,000, I noticed four differ- 
ent levels on one side of the house. I 
eall that a poor investment of $21,000. 
Money should not be so heedlessly ex- 
pended that we do not take the trouble 
in an expenditure of $21,000 to look up 
a simple point in architectural design. 
It is unbusinesslike and wasteful. 
Many mistakes are made by the shift- 
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less use of sash windows because the 
nature of sash windows is not under- 
stood. Sash windows need _ severer 
handling than they usually get. They 
need symmetry and rhythm in their spae- 
ing and very careful proportions. They 
need dignity. Nothing is more unsatis- 
factory than sash windows of varying 
hights and widths seattered haphazard 
about the elevations. If the sash win- 
dows have unfortunately been so treated, 
paint them the same color as the rest of 
the house and thus make them as ineon- 
spicuous as possible. That is also the 
best way to subdue an overelaboration of 
ornament. Casement windows are dif- 
ferent from sash windows. They may be 
used as bays or oriels; they may be long 
or low; they may be maullioned or tran- 
somed; and all with picturesqueness and 
effect. 

Surroundings influence color 

It is not only the window spacing and 
the architectural design that influence the 
color impression of a house. It is also 
the surroundings. Old hemlocks make a 
house look gloomy that white birches 
ean redeem to hominess and to which 
barberry bushes would give a fine grace. 
In the same way every vine and flower 
has a certain character that ean help 
you to express the meaning of your home 
in color refinement. 

All these details may seem like trifles 
in the color of a house, but they are the 
trifles that make perfection. “ Painting 
the house” seems such a commonplace 
affair, but if you do it uncommonly well, 
you will learn to feel for it the respect 
you habitually pay to so-called higher 
forms of art. We make too great a dis- 
tinetion between the fine and useful arts. 
The only true art is that which is born 
from an enthusiasm for beauty and that, 
like charity itself, gives its best to the 
needs of our everyday life. 
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Garden Plans and Plots 


By Alice Lounsberry 


HAVE a presentable 
lawn and a few geomet- 
“e Sy ric, or border, beds filled 
with plants of estab- 

2H lished merit, has become 

the desideratum of even 

the least pretentious of 

suburban dwellers. Indeed, it has begun 
to be realized that plots of ground may 
be planted suitably and made beautiful 
when perehance but ten feet square. 
Often this is accomplished in the simplest 
way. But to do just this simple thing of 
making a plan for a particular space 
seems a momentous task to those who 


have no “know how” on the subject, the 
art of garden-building not being innate 
in the people of America, as it is in those 
of the land of the rising sun. 
Definiteness, simplicity and cleanliness 
are elemental principles in making plans 
for gardens, also it is essential to have 
some enduring point of interest. There is 
the formal way of treating a plot of 
ground, or the attempt to produce a 
parklike effect; and there is the so-called 
naturalistic way, which aims to reproduce 
a bit of Nature’s planting. To adapt one 
or the other of these principles to the plot 
of ground one actually possesses is the 
first step in making 
a consistent garden. 
é It is also the first 
move in economics, 
as in all planting 
one should strive 
for the best result 
with the least ex- 
penditure of time 
and money. This 
thought should be 
held firmly when 
the warming sun 
and friendly show- 
ers of April awake 


O the longing to sow 
seeds and to plant 
the oun things of 


the earth. 

About many 
suburban homes 
where ground is 
limited there is no 
more than room for 
. a border or a few 
beds of flowers. 

These latter are 


usually made in 


' the forms of ree- 
of] tangles, cireles, 
O ovals, erescents or 


stars. Indeed, to 
(] (| (| | know how to mark 
these figures on the 


ground with ease 
and aecuracy is of 
! assistance in 
baflding large as 


vi 
2. 
> 
* 
2 
t. 
well as small gar- 
Flower beds aid out in circles, ovale, or ot dens. 
these. Two plans for The rectangle and 
a 
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the circle give 


small trouble to 


those who use the 
necessary imple- 
ments of stakes, a 
cord that does not 
stretch and a tape 


measure. Where- 
ever the center of 
the cirele is lo- 
cated a stake, at- 
tached to a cord 
with another stake 
at its end, should 
be driven in the 
ground. Then the 
circle can be de- 
seribed by walking 
around with the 
outer stake and 
leaving others in 
its wake. ( Dia- 
gram 1.) Children 
early learn to make 
cireles in this way, 


by using a led pen- 


ail and a string. 

To form an oval, 
however, it is first 
necessary to drive 
a stake at each end 
of the desired fig- 
ure, as at a and b, 
Diagram 2. The 
eord should then be stretched between 
them and its center found at c. Half of 
the length that it has shown from a to 
c, or ¢ to b, should next be marked off 
at right angles to c, showing thus an 
outer edge of the oval at d, and the op- 
posite one at e. By then connecting these 
points, a, d, db, bf and ea with cir- 
cular curves an oval is formed. 

A ereseent (Diagram 3), the outer line 
of which is but a segment of a circle, is 
not a diffieult bed to make, although often 
expert gardeners set about the work with 
wrinkled brows and deep profundity. 
The design is sometimes chosen because 
its outer side can be made to follow the 
eurve of a path, some hedge or driveway, 
and because it is useful to fit into ground 
that might be difficult to treat otherwise. 
When there is room for smaller beds in 
connection with the crescent, the outline of 
the imagined circle can be completed by 
two round beds, as shown by Diagram 4. 

The star-shaped bed is one of the most 
striking for holding low-growing plants 
and those of medium hight. It is made by 
first deseribing a cirele on the ground 
where it is to be located. The cireum- 


Diagrams showing effective formal treatment of flower beds 


ference of the circle should then be 
divided into five equal parts, a stake being 
driven at each point of division. From 
one of the rays, as in Diagram 5, a taut 
line should be drawn to locate the end of 
ray c. From e¢ another lire should be 
drawn to e; from e one to b; from b to 
d; and the last one from d to a. This 
completes the star. 

At the side of a homely suburban place 
T onee saw a garden of stars that stamped 
itself indelibly upon the memory. It 
spread over an area of ground barely 
twenty by thirty-five feet in size, and ii 
showed, not one, but many stars placed 
at irregular distances from one another. 
Some were large, others small, some min- 
jature and snuggled together in little 
groups. But one and all were aglow with 
low-growing plants that bore bright yel- 
low flowers, and for an instant it seemed 
as if the stars of the heavens had fallen. 

Women often show great aptitude in 
making diagrammatic beds for their 
flowers, being able to form them with the 
sole guide of the eye. To use stakes 
freely, however, and to do the preliminary 
marking with a cord and tape measure, 
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cannot but promote the success of the 
andertaking. 

One of the prettiest diagrams for an 
open space is that of Number 6. It can 
be placed quite apart from other plant- 
ing, made near or far from the house, 
and built on either a large or a small 
seale. Its spaces are well defined, and 
even in its smallest proportions it offers 
hospitality to an ample variety of plants. 
The outer, long beds can be reserved for 
high perennials, preferably those that 
do not require staking, and show, as well, 
the early bulbous plants, lilies and irises. 
Within these beds there should be left 
grass paths to surround the four corner 
beds and the circular one of the center. 
This central bed can even be omitted and 
a sundial, lantern stand, Sicilian oil 
jar, or other bit of furniture be substi- 
tuted to give the garden its holding point 
of interest. The general planting is done 
in the four eorner beds, which can be 
confined respectively to individual colors, 
old-time flowers, modern rarities, or, in 
fact, adapted to the fancy of the garden 
builder. The entrance to this garden is 
eharming when through an arch covered 
with vines or climbing roses. 

Surprises are delightful in gardens. For 
this reason the use of hedges to divide 
one space from another is not to be over- 
looked. The curiosity that makes people 
love to peep behind a screen causes them 
to look for flowers blooming on the other 
side of a hedge. 

Diagram 7 shows a garden rectangular 
in shape, and one in which opportunity 
is given for a number of small beds. 
The gravel paths and the circular bed of 
the center are outlined with box, while 
the two large beds are kept in lawn and 
bordered by two-foot-wide beds of flowers. 
The path at one side of the center leads 
to a seat, the entrance to the opposite 
one being marked by a sundial. 

Such a garden has necessarily an air 
of old-fashioned formality. It is, never- 
theless, appropriate for a small plot of 
ground wedged in perhaps between two 
heuses, where an effect of nature would 
be difficult to produce. Quaint, old-time 
flowers suit this garden well, and when 
it is planted with care it should show some 
blooming things throughout the season. 
One of the beds, if provided with an 
abundantly blooming annual, as a border 
plant te give it color, can be reserved for 
a seed bed; another can be sown in rows 
as a picking garden; one can be planted 
with sweet eders; another with flowers of 
reputed sentiment. 
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For an irregular plot of — Dia- 
gram 8 suggests a mode of treatment. 
Wherever there is a wall it can be used 
as a background for tall, hardy peren- 
nials. The long bed for them, however, 
should not be placed too near the base 
of the wall, as it may be desirable to 
plant there vines and ereepers to hide it 
partly from view. As also shown by this 
diagram, shrubs and small ornamental 
fruit or nut trees are useful to carry out 
an interrupted line. Sometimes, on enter- 
ing such a place where gay flowers dis- 
tract the eye and Japanese walnuts and 
shrubs of such strong individuality as 
hydrangeas and Azalea mollis intereept 
the way, it is slightly perplexing to tell at 
a glance the exact lines that have been 
used to delineate the garden. 

For a small, formal garden Diagram 9 
has been used successfully. The long 
beds of the middle should be planted at- 
tractively, and the space inclosing them 
marked about with box or a low two-foot 
fence covered with honeysuckle. The 
smooth, green turf lying outside this hedge 
should show four beds of curved-rectang- 
ular shape, each one being planted solidly 
with chosen flowers of particular colors. 
At the head of this small garden a cluster 
of shrubs is noticed, while at its apex 
there is a lantern stand. 

When the garden builder has but a 
small, triangular space it ean be adorned 
with flower beds after the idea shown by 
Diagram 10. As then the proposed gar- 
den is not of a desirable form, it is best to 
omit outlining it with box, evergreens or 
long flower beds. Rather its dimensions 
are less noticed when allowed to blend 
away into the grass, and when helped out 
at the weak points with shrubs that carry 
the eye up and outward to the far 
distance. 

Diagram 11, formed of crescents, cir- 
cles and an oval, makes a pleasing design 
for a rose garden, especially as roses 
thrive best when each variety is planted 
separately in a place by itself. The 
star, besides, is largely used as one of 
the most pleasing beds for roses. Too 
often it is regarded as inevitable that 
a border bed should follow a _ long, 
straight line. On the contrary, those that 
run along the sides of houses show their 
flowers best when their outer outline is 
made in curves, as in Diagram 12. By 
following this scheme the plants are able 
to spread over more space, even to ex- 
tend on limited bits of lawn which would 
4 gad sadly cut up and marred by flower 
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#4 HO this summer will 
have a flower bed 
worth one hundred 
dollars? Not a com- 
mercial flower bed, 
but one of purely 
decorative aim, which 
all the season through will delight those 
who see it. Someone will, for among the 
thousands of our readers are many skilled 
in the art of gardening. For these and 
for others who are just tasting the de- 
lights of growing things, this magazine 
has arranged one of the most unique con- 
tests ever opened to amateur flower grow- 
ers. 

To stimulate an interest in the ancient 
and charming art of formal gardening, 
and to give our readers an incentive to 
earry out some of the ideas suggested in 
the article in this issue by Miss Louns- 
berry, two cash prizes are offered, as 
follows: 

One Hundred Dollars for the most ef- 
fective bed of flowers or foliage plants in 
whieh the two letters “G H” appear as 
the motif. They stand for so much, those 
two letters, indoors and out! For the 
gardener, for instance—Good Health, 
Great Happiness and Golden Hours. 

Fifty Dollars for the bed of this de- 
seription which is next in order of merit. 

The possibilities are limitless—from the 
simple initials in red or yellow coleus 
against a background of living green- 
sward, to an intricate geometrical design 
of many and harmoniously combined col- 
ors from which the initials “G@ H” stand 
forth effectively. There is no limit to 
the size or shape of bed, or to the num- 
ber of varieties of plants to be utilized. 


The conditions 


This competition is open to any ama- 
teur gardener, man, woman or child, in 
the United States and Canada, or to two 
or more amateurs working together. 

Each competing individual or associa- 
tion of individuals shall send to the Gar- 
den Editor of this magazine, on or before 
June 1, 1909, a postal card notifying him 
of their intention to try for the prize. 
Only these who enter in this way are eli- 
gible to prize awards. 


$100 for a Flower Bed 


A Grand Prize Contest 


On the day when the last of the plants 
which are to make the design are set in 
the permanent bed, a postal shall be sent 
the Garden Editor, notifying him of the 
fact. This date must not be later than 
June 20. 

Between August 20 and September 15, 
each contestant shall send a good, clear 
photograph of his or her bed, together 
with a brief, clear statement of size of 
bed, its location, the names of the plants 
used in the design, the colors and the way 
in which they were employed to bring out 
the details of the design. 


Other details 


It is necessary that the best possible 
photographs be obtained, for on these 
the decision of the judges will largely 
depend; it will be impossible for the 
judges to make a tour of inspection. 
Make your descriptive letter clear and 
complete, too. 

The first prize, One Hundred Dollars 
in eash, will be paid for the most striking 
and effective design as decided upon by 
a board of three judges, to be named later, 
who are professional gardeners of na- 
tional reputations. Of two equally good 
designs the one having the more com- 
manding location will be declared the 
winner. The second prize of Fifty Dol- 
lars will be awarded for second best 
design. 

In the very improbable event of very 
few and poor entries, the prizes will not 
be awarded. 

If the number of entries by June 1 
warrants, there will be five other prizes 
of ten dollars each, announcement of these 
to be made later. 

Encourage the children to enter the 
competition. What an opportunity for a 
woman’s club, a chureh society or similar 
organization to secure in a delightful way 
a substantial addition to their funds! 

Remember that the larger the design 
the more effective it is likely to be. 

Anyone can compete, whether a sub- 
seriber of this magazine or not, without 
money or other consideration. Letters of 
inquiry will be answered by the Garden 

tor, who may be addressed at the home 
office in Springfield. 
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LARGE part of cabinet 
work consists in the 
making of boxes of va- 
rious kinds, as many 
pieces of furniture are 
really nothing but 
boxes. A bookease is 
a box divided into sections; a desk is 
merely a big box filled with smaller 
ones. The box construction enters into 
nearly every piece of furniture. 

The box may be an excellent example 
of skill in eabinet making, with dove- 
tailed or mortised joints, or it may be of 


Homemade Garden Boxes 


By Louise Shrimpton 


exceedingly simple construction. The 
simplest form of —_ is the packing case, 
with sides nailed to each other or to 
braces that strengthen the piece. The 
construction of the packing case need 
not be despised by the amateur craftsman, 
Simple and useful boxes can be turned 
out of the home workshop, approaching 
very nearly to the packing-case type, yet 
well made in their way and of interest 
to the worker. They are sure to be use- 
ful about the house. Large or small, 
boxes are used to contain their owner’s 
possessions, and are valuable in every 

department of the 


household. A_ scrap 
box is a useful and may 
be a beautiful adjunet 
to any living room or 


library. shirtwaist 
box is easily made, and 
ean be covered with 
pretty figured linen to 
mateh the curtains or 
hangings. As for small 
boxes, a number of va- 


— 
ove 


ried uses to which they 


EVATION. may be put will readily 


suggest themselves. 

At this time of the 
year the garden and its 
needs have a prominent 
place in the mind of 
the householder. In the 
country or village gar- 
den the amateur wood- 
worker finds ample 
scope for her craft in 
the making of boxes 
and trellises. Even in 
large cities the window 
box is a reminder of the 
country and its green- 
ness, and the backyard 
ean be beautified with 
plants in tubs. 

An interesting vari- 
ant of the ordinary 
flower pot is the wooden 
tub shown in our illus- 
trations. It is large 
enough to hold a shrub 
or small tree. The 
corner posts or braces 
and the rails between 
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HOMEMADE GARDEN BOXES 


them strengthen and 
give interest to the con- 
struction, which is of 
simple type. The posts, 


sides and other pieces 


specified in the mill bill 
are procured in their 
widest dimensions and 


are then sawed down to 


the required shape. 
Large detail drawings 
should be made like 
those given in the illus- 
trations, and the meas- 
urements for the piece 
taken from them. 

A pattern can be 
made of the handles, and 


placed on the wood, so 
that its outline can be 
followed exactly. A 
pattern might also be 


made of the eut on the 


lower edges of the tub, 
which may be sawed out 
with a fret saw. The 
handles are screwed to 
the tops of the side 
Pieces, and are tenoned 
through the corner posts 
as well, the tenon pro- 
jecting slightly. The 
rails are not tenoned, 
but are merely fitted 
snugly into their places, 
those on the sides being 
sawed off at an angle, 
and then screwed into 
place. The bottom of 
the tub is sawed off on 
its edges, so that it fits 
the sides of the box, and it is fur- 
ther supported by two cleats tacked 
underneath it. The tub is fastened to- 
gether throughout with round-headed 
serews. These should be well oiled to 
prevent rusting from exposure to rain or 
damp. Care should also be taken to pro- 
cure well-seasoned wood for this or for 
any eutdoor piece of woodwork. The 
weed used in the posts and sides is three- 
quarter inch stock, as a somewhat heavy 
appearance is desirable in a flower tub, 
as well as real strength and durability. 
Hifher gum wood or bass wood are rec- 
ommended as material. 

The traditional scarlet paint which is 
usually chesen for flower tubs rarely har- 
menizes with the flowers they contain. 
A stain is te be preferred, as showing the 
grain ef the weod and preserving its nat- 


ural appearance. A stain must be used — 


which will withstand the weather, and will 
look well on gum wood, bringing out its 
soft qualities of tone and color. For a 
brown stain, get some asphaltum at a 
drug store. That procured of paving 
companies is not sufficiently good in qual- 
ity for the purpose. Put the asphaltum 
over the fire in an iron kettle, add lin- 
seed oil and heat until dissolved. Thin 
with turpentine and apply with a brush. 
If a darker color is desired, add black 
paint ground in oil to the mixture. The 
tub should be well sanded before apply- 
ing this stain. A thin coat ef shellac 
ean be put on after the stain is dry. 
Then sand again and apply a eeat of 
wax finish, rnbbing with a piece ef soft 
cheesecloth. The wax finish is made by 
dissolving a lump of beeswax in a pint 
of turpentine, as directed in my article 
in the October (1908) issue. 
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If a green stain is preferred for the 
tub, a forest green stain may be procured 
at a paint shop and mixed with turpen- 
tine, using it in the same manner and 
with the same shellac and wax finish as 
the asphaltum stain. 

The window box shown in our other 
illustration has a facing of Duteh tiles. 
A plain box on the exterior of a house 
has an uninteresting appearance, while 
one that is decorated with these tiles gives 
color and beauty to the whole exterior 
effect. For a Colonial house that is 
painted white, these imported Dutch tiles, 
which are white with a pattern in dull 
blue, soft green and red, would be espe- 
cially pleasmg. For a shingled house in 
modern style, tiles in a solid dark color 
might be preferable, and an American tile 
that has a dull, glazed surface can be 
procured at a moderate price. Rough 
floor tiles in dull red might also serve the 
purpose admirably. The tiles are slid 
into the false front of the box in narrow 
grooves in the top and bottom pieces. 
The strips of wood that separate the 
tiles are made of the same hight and 
thickness and are slid into place in the 
same way as the tiles themselves. 

If the tiles show a tendency to rattle, 
pack them with pieces of paper so that 
they fit tightly and perfectly. After the 
tiles and wood strips are in place the 
ends of the box are screwed on, holding 
the tiles firmly. If other than five-inch 
tiles are used, the proportions of the 
box may need some alteration. The wood 
strips could be broadened and the box 
made slightly higher if larger tiles are 
substituted for those shown in the plans. 
Three or four tiles might be used in- 
stead of a larger number, giving an effect 
of small panels in a wood front. 

The copper braces are eut out of a 
sheet of thin copper. This can be done 
with a pair of heavy shears. The braces, 
which form a foundation for the wooden 
brackets, are tacked to the box with small 
copper-headed nails. They can be ham- 
mered to give them an interesting sur- 
face. To take away the raw color of the 
copper, they can also be treated or burned 
over a fire. The simplest ~ay to do this 
is to remove the lids from a_ kitehen 
stove, placing the copper directly over the 
fire. In two or three minutes the eop- 
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per shows tones of green and dark red. 
Care must, of course, be taken not to 
leave the copper too long. The same wax 
finish can be used on the braces as on 
the box. The wooden brackets fit under- 
neath the edge of the box, and are fas- 
tened to the apron of the window. The 
box is lined with zine, so that no moisture 
ean leak through the box. A wire is 
inserted in the upper edge of the zine. 
The plants are put into ordinary clay 
flower pots six inches high and six 
inches diameter, which can be lifted out 
occasionally to water the plants and to 
clean out the box. If preferred, the zine 
lining may be left out and the box itself 
filled with earth. 

The box may be colored with an oil 
stain, mixed with turpentine. If the 
Dutch tiles are used, the box might be 
stained to match the green in the tiles, 
which is a soft, rather light tone. Or a 
regular shingle stain could be used. The 
oil stains are applied quite thin, with a 
brush, and it is unnecessary to rub them 
in with a cloth, unless a very light tone 
is desired. 

This window-box design may be mod- 
ified in a number of ways. A row of 
similar boxes can be made to fit a porch 
railing, and filled with flowering plants 
or with vines, will give a delightful effeet 
to an entrance, as well as affording a 
sereen. A high wall or fence in a eity 
yard can be topped with boxes, securely 
fastened on. A charming arrangement 
can be made in front of a group of win- 
dows, giving each a box of the requisite 
width. 


Mill Bill of Lumber for Window Box 


Pieces No. Wide Thick 
Front 1 3 ft. 9 ins. 8 1-2 ins. 112 ins 
Front e 

for tile 1 1 in 
Front piece 
for tile 1 2 
Ends 2 llil4 * 81-2 * 1 1-2 ins. 
Wood Strips 2 514 * 112 5-16 ** 
Wood Strips 6 514 * 13-16 ** 5-16 ** 
Bottom 1 9 81-2 78 
kets 2 112 * 
Mill Bill of Lumber for Flower Tub 

Pieces No Long Wide Thick 
Front pieces 2 12 1-2 ins. 10 1-2 ins. 3-4 in. 
Side pieces 2 ls * 
Corner 4 1212 
Front rails 4 7 134 * 12 
Side rails 2 134 * 134 * 1-2 ** 
Side ralls 2 1034 * 134 * ee 
Bottom 1 8 7i2“ 
Cleats 2 12“ 13 
Handle pieces 2 312% 
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A Plate Rack 


By James B. Duncan 


The hanging rack illustrated in this 
number (Page 419) was designed to ac- 
eommodate a few plates standing on edge, 
ten or a dozen cups hanging from the 
lower shelf on hooks, as many saucers 
disposed along this shelf, and a few mis- 
eellaneous pieces, such as steins, on top. 
It oceupies practically no space, and in 
view of the amount of ware it can grace- 
fully accommodate, it should prove to 
be a desirable addition to many house- 
holds. 

Following is the preferable order of 
procedure in construction: The back 
frame is made from inch lumber, four 
Pieces in all. A tongue is formed on 
each end of the top and bottom pieces, 
and corresponding grooves in the vertical 
pieces. Place these pieces on a perfectly 
flat surface and put together with strong 
glue, holding the same firmly until dry. 
The two end boards have two oblong holes 
cut in each, through which the reduced 
ends of the shelves pass, and also a 
square hole for the plate guard. Mark 
off all these openings accurately, and see 
that they are sharp and square, and also 
that both end boards are identical in 
every respect. : 

The two shelves, which are also identi- 
eal, may now be eut down on their ends 
and closely fitted to the oblong openings 
just made in the end boards, after which 
the four holes for the tapering keys should 
be made. Fit the two shelves and the 
two ends together and firmly set in the 
keys. The frame thus formed should then 
be attached to the back frame (already 
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made) by screws set in from the back. 
Accurately mark off the position of the 
six little strips on the back of the back 
frame, which should be eut out at these 
points so as to let these strips in flush 
with the back. Finally place the plate 
guard in position and secure it by glue. 

The number of hooks to be set in on 
the under side of the lower shelf will 
depend somewhat oa the size and shape 
of the cups. It is usually preferable to 
set these in two rows so spaced that each 
hook in the back row will be midway 
between two hooks in the front row. To 
hang this rack an ornamental chain may 
be used, or else two holes may be bored 
in the back frame just above the upper 
line of the top shelf (so as to be invisible 
when looking up) and the rack supported 
on nails. 

The dressed lumber required for the 
plate rack is as follows: 

Back frame, 2 pieces, 1 by 71% by 22%. 

Back frame, 1 piece, 1 by 74% by 39. 

Back frame, 1 piece, 1 by 61% by 39. 

Ends, 2 pieces, 1 by 444 by 22%. 

Shelves, 2 pieces, 1 by 4% by 47. 

Guard, 1 piece, ¥% by % by 45. 

Back strips, 6 pieces, 14 by 1 by 12. 


SocratisM is the problem concerned in 
Rev Thomas Dixon, Jr’s, novel, Comrades. 
This is the story of the imaginary colony 
of Ventura, off the coast of California. 
The young millionaire who builds up this 
thriving community, by becoming its des- 
pot, though a benevolent one, finds him- 
self at length deposed and a victim of 
the despotism which he ereated. He is 
the hero of a melodramatie love story, 

the heroine being 


TOP a. beautiful young 

socialist. Various 

problems of human 

society, economie, 

- so — social and religious, 

are introduced in 

3 the development of 
the story and dis- 

L 4 j eussed by the char- 
e acters thereof in a 

way which would 

n command serious 

2 T attention if the 
| tg author were an- 
other person. 

4 The book will stim- 


ulate thought and 
disenssion. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
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The Busy Man’s Bungalow 


By Charles H.-Israels, Architect 


HE average city man 

with a growing family 
and an income which 
ean be written in four 
figures longs to live per- 
manently in the sub- 
urbs, but his duties are 
of such a character that this would mean 
the breaking of the ties of a lifetime. 
Both Father and Mother take their parent- 
hood seriously and do not wish to be 
separated during the summer, and their 
yaeation must be spent within easy reach 
of the office. 

Renting a house of the average type 
within commuting distance of the city is 
expensive and offers little respite in its 
household duties from the ordinary rou- 
tine of the home in the city, and the 
housewife finds it diffieult enough to pre- 
serve her own belongings without being 
in constant fear that the children will 
damage the precious possessions of the 
landlord. 

It is from such families that the board- 
ing house draws its patrons. Their name 
is legion, and until within the last few 
years they have borne their lot cheerfully ; 
but with the better understanding of the 
children’s needs there is now an indica- 
‘ion that they have become discouraged 
with its inconveniences and lack of adap- 
tability as to meals, hours and quality 
of food required for the little people, and 
have determined that they will either en- 
dure the heat of the city in the comfort 
of their own home or will have a perma- 
nent summer residence amid pleasanter 
surroundings. 

To such a family the bungalow seems 


A perspective view of the “ busy man’s bungalow ” 


to offer the best solution of the problem. 
Father and Mother are both anxious to 
obtain the only kind of a vacation pos- 
sible for themselves which comes from 
changes in the method as well as in the 
place of residence. Housekeeping in a 
bungalow is a sort of compromise with 
the camp. It gives the necessary free- 
dom to the little ones. It answers the 
city housewife’s modest requirements in 
that it requires less work in the house- 
hold, with the maximum of coolness and 
simplicity of arrangement. All winter 
long the mother has been trying to ineul- 
eate correct habits of living in the devel- 
opment of her children. She knows that 
even a short stay in a boarding house 
frequently means the destruction of all 
her ideals. In her own home these carefully 
founded habits ean be continued, while 
the “al fresco” method of living pro- 
vides many outdoor duties in which the 
younger members of the family may par- 
ticipate and so realize their own value in 
the household economy. 

Their father and mother read the won- 
derful stories in the magazines, with beau- 
tiful photographs and drawings, of the 
house which Mr Smith built for one 
thousand dollars in the Adirondacks, and 
which Mr Jones erected in a secluded 
nook in New Hampshire for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and where the land cost but 
five hundred dollars for several acres; and 
the city man and his wife are correspond- 
ingly elated to find that their income 
would admit of this, but that two house- 
holds eannot be run during the summer 
months, and then comes the decision to 
try and build a bungalow within daily 
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THE BUSY MAN’S BUNGALOW 


reaching distance of 
the town, if they can 
find a place where 


the land is_ still 
eheap. If the city 


man is a New Yorker 


a eareful investiga- 
tion of the suburbs 
shows that the 
greater part of the 
land for fifty miles 


around is in the 
hands of land com- 
panies, being boomed 
for speculation, and 
that prices are pro- 
hibitive. The many beautiful water fronts 
which surround the metropolis offer the 
right kind of attractions for the children, 
but he finds that the prices for water 
fronts are even higher, and that they are 
usually in possession of people of very 
large means, and in most places can only 
be reached by means of a long drive from 
the nearest railroad station. He cannot 
afford a conveyance of his own. He 
must find a place where the shore may 
be reached by trolley, from a station of 
sufficient importance to insure good train 
service at moderate commutation rates. 
There is one section left around New 
York City where the speculator is not 
yet in control and where the conditions 
sought for can, in a great measure, be 
found, with the exception that the price 
which must be paid for the land will be 
at least doubled over that which was ex- 
pended by the men whose experiments in 
far-away localities are exploited in the 
magazines. This promised land is on the 
Sound shore of Connecticut, nearly at the 
limits of commuting distance from the 
city. In this neighborhood sufficient land 
for a bungalow, close to the water front, 
ean still be secured for one thousand to 
fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, with a pleasing + 
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from two thousand to three thousand dol- 
lars anywhere around New York in pro- 
portion to its nearness to the big city. 
Then the new problem must be met and 
the father must revise his figures so as to 
learn if a bungalow sufficient for his 
needs ean be built in the one possible 
neighborhood at a price within his purse. 
In the remote sections of the country 
in which most of the wonderful creations 
of which he has read have been built, the 
conditions are the absolute antithesis of 
those which the city man must face. The 
further one goes away from the big town 
the cheaper the cost of construction. In 
sueh neighborhoods as the Adirondaeks 
and Maine no charge for transportation 
need be added to the cost of lumber. In 
places adjacent to the city union prices 
and short working hours prevail in the 
labor market, whereas in the rural dis- 
tricts the wage scale is very much lower 
and the working hours longer. Labor is 
a very large item in New York and a 
comparatively small one in the remote 
country town; while the country econtrac- 
tor will work on a very much smaller 
margin of profit than his city brother. 
A writer who investigated the subject 


background formed by 
the Connecticut hills. 

Having located the 
neighborhood in which 
te build and obtained 
the valuations of the 
property, after very 
thereugh and diligent 
search, covering the 
best available sites, the 


city family finds that 
“Mr Smith’s house,” 
which cest one thou- 
sand dellars in the 


Adirondacks, will cost 
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states that the difference in the eost of 
labor, even between two such adjacent 
points as New York and Philadelphia, is 
as much as 15 to 20 per cent. This con- 
dition of affairs is well illustrated by an 
experiment tried by an architect, who 
erected a country house in Pennsylvania 
at a total cost of eight thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. Plans and speci- 
fications were sent to a number of build- 
ers in various sections of the country, 
requesting them to submit estimates on the 
structure, provided it was built in the 
particular locality where the builder re- 
sided. No attempt wus made to cover the 
entire country, but sections were selected 
representing varying conditions. The re- 
sult was astounding. 

In New York and vicinity the house 
would cost $11,365 to $14,206; in Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity, $9,750 to $10,500; 
the actual cost near Reading was $8,651; 
in Syracuse, $7,775; in Anniston, Ala, 
$6,240; in Bangor, Me, $5,171. 

Differences of a similar but less radical 
character will be found to exist even at 
varying distances in the suburbs of the 
same city, and to illustrate more clearly 
how it would affeet the typieal New 
Yorker, whose case we are considering, the 
drawings of the house which accompany 
this article were sent to builders in the 
neighborhood of Bayside, Long Island, 
which is about thirty miles from the city, 
and to others near South Norwalk, which 
is fifty miles off. The lowest estimate ob- 
tained in Long Island was three thousand 
six hundred dollars, while that obtained 
from South Norwalk was two thousand 
five hundred dollars, showing an inerease 
of 33 per cent due to an inerease of thirty 
miles from the city. 

In designing a bungalow of this sort, 
to be erected at the minimum cost, it is 
important to keep the house all under one 
roof, even at a sacrifice of wstheties, and 
also to erect a house that may be easily 
added to in future years without rad- 


ieal alterations of the structure itself. 

The house provides a large living room, 
which would also serve as a dining room, 
and four bedrooms, one of which could 
be used for the servant. The living room 
extends to the rafters, while the bedrooms 
are floored over, so as to provide galleries 
upon which the transient guest could be 
stowed away comfortably for an odd night. 

In a house built purely for summer oe- 
cupancy therough sheathing usually placed 
upon such a house might be omitted, al- 
though it is desirable to furnish one fire- 
place for cool evenings. The small cellar, 
which is only under the kitchen, makes 
it essential that waterproof paper should 
be placed between double floors. The 
main partitions are built of studs sheathed 
on both sides so as to shut off the noises 
from the children’s bedrooms, but all 
other partitions are built of wide matched 
boards and openings and _ partitions 
planned in such a way that another room 
may be added at either end by forming a 
hall between the two bedrooms and cut- 
ting down the end windows so as to form 
doors. 

The bathroom is provided near the 
kitehen, so as to allow for one line of 
plumbing, and there is no plaster in the 
house, the woodwork including the ex- 
posed rafters and the underside of the 
shingles being stained without varnish. 

This house will answer for the average 
family with two or three little ones, but it 
will not allow for any extensive hospi- 
tality to one’s friends. When the friend 
comes for the night he must be willing 
to put up with some inconvenience, but 
it is the only rational program that ean 
be offered to thousands of dwellers in the 
big city, whose little ones are the main 
consideration when considering the ques- 
tion of “ Where shall we go next sum- 
mer?” The minimum cost is: Land, 
$1,000; house, $2,500; architeet’s fees, 
unforeseen ineidentals, ete, $500; total, 
$4,000. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


No 2002. New shirtwaist desiga 


for hem- 


DESIGN for 

hemstitehed or 

seallop - edged 
towels is shown 
in illustration No 
91. Leaving off the 
lower dots, the seal- 
lop forms a pretty 
edge. Pattern No 91 
costs 35 cents; with 
the initial, 45 cents. 
Design No 2002, 
shown at the left, 
makes a_ desirable 
shirtwaist. For full- 
ness, tiny tucks are 
made on either side. 
To render the waist 
more dressy a lace 
yoke or medallions 
ean be inserted. 
Pattern No 2002, in- 
cluding collar and 
cuff, costs 45 cents. 
In ordering patterns 
address Embroidery 
Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mas.. 
Send money order or 
cheek, made payable 
to the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company. A. 
Contrelli, 
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FASHION SUGGESTIONS 


Designs by Mrs Le Roy-Huntington. Drawings by Cushman Parker 


The costume at the left is of old-blue chambray. The effect is rather high-waisted. The girdle, a soft ecru, 
has long tabs extending down over the skirt. Described on Page 497 ee . Me 

The tailored suit in the center is made of the new, soft taffeta. The collar is directoire; the skirt is gored. 
Described on Page 497 

The tub gown at the right is of natural-colored linen trimmed with openwork linen lace of the same color. 
Described on Page 497 

Patterns CANNOT be supplied for designs on this page 
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FASHION SUGGESTIONS 


Designs by Mrs Le Roy-Huntington. Drawings by Cushman Parker 


The figure standing wears a costume of lace and silk. Th ti Qgettydidotes , deep-cream lace. The 
slashed coat is of blue ottoman royal. on ‘9 


The other gown is of heavy, white Dutch linen, with a sorb y padi handkerchief linen. It fastens at one 
side of the front beneath a fold. Described on Page 497 


Patterns CANNOT be supplied for designs on this page 
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Cook Sitter 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The choicest and latest 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1517 GH. Misses’ party or graduation gown. White Persian lawn, with 
trimmings of German valenciennes and yoke band of Swiss embroidery. Made in 
14, 16 and 18-year sizes. The 18-year size will answer for 36-inch bust measure. 
Requires 8 yards of 36-inch material for a 16-year size. Pattern 10 cents 
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No 1640 GH. Misses’ 
walking costume. Brown 
serge with chamois-colored 
waistcoat and cuffs, sou- 
tached with brown and 
black. Black velvet collar. 
Brown silk buttons and cord 
locps. Made in 14, 16 and 
18 year sizes. The latter 
will answer for a 36-inch 
bust measure. Requires 
81-2 yards of 27-inch or 41-2 

is of 48 or 52-inch mate- 
rial, for a 16-year size. Pat- 
terns 10 cents cach 


No 1579 GH. Misses’ costume of rasp- 
berry cashmere. Blouse of crepe meteor 
in same shade. Self-colored soutaching. 
Made in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. The 18- 
year size is equivalent to a 36-inch bust 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each 

No 1520 GH. Misses’ costume of blue 
cashmere. Blue and white figured foulard 
blouse, plain blue foulard bands and bre- 
telles, and white lawn chemisette. Made in 
14, 16 and 18-year sizes. Requires 4 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 2 1-2 yards of 48-inch 
material for the skirt and 3 1-2 yards of 24- 
inch material for the blouse. Patterns 10 
cents each 
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No 1519 GH. Girl's guimpe of plain white 
lawn. Pattern has perforations for round or 
square neck, and for elbow, three-quarter or 
full-length sleeves. Made in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. Requires 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for a 10-year size. Pattern 10 cents 

No 1577 GH. Misses’ skirt, suitable for 
cloth, linen or pongee. Made in 14, 16 or 18- 
year sizes. ize 18 will answer for a 24-inch 
waist measure. Pattern 10 cents 


No 1580 GH. Misses’ costume of catawba 
‘ cashmere. Trimmings of knife-plaited satin 
’ ri ribbon, stitched on the edges, and of soutache 

braid in self tones. Chemisette of white batiste. 


ade in 10, 12 and 14-year sizes. Requires 6 
P yards of 27-inch or 3 1-4 yards of 48-inch mate- 
od rial for 12-year size. Pattern 10 cents 


No 1578 GH. Girl's frock of white checked 
nainsook, trimmed with embroidered beadir 
Narrow insertion and frill of embroidery outline 
eand panel. Frill on edge of outside plaits. 
ade in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes. Requires 4 
ay | %-inch material for a 6-year size. 
cents 
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Ne 1518 GH. Girl's frock of blue mohair, 
with lines of soutache. Belt of material with 
worked slashes, through which ribbon is drawn 


and tied at one side. 
Swiss embroide 
sizes. Pattern 


No 1516 GH. Child's coat of biscuit-colored 
cloth, with selftoned braid for trimming. Made 
in 2, 4,6 and 8-yearsizes. Requires 3 1-2 yards 
of ane material for 6-year size. ‘attern 10 
cents 


No 1642 GH. Child’s frock of wide em- 
broidered fi ing and i i One-quarter 
inch tucks in plain part. Sleeves of plain ma- 
terial, with lace frills and insertion. Made in 4 
6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. Requires 4 1-2 
| an of 22-inch flouncing for a 6-year size. 

attern 10 cents 


Chemisette of all-over 
Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12-year 
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A Season of Beauty 


Descriptive of the Gowns Pictured on Pages 490-491 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


a T IS going to be a season 
Ze) of beauty in-fashions, after 
y all. A great many of us 
were very apprehensive 
after the season of mon- 
strosities just past, but the 
tide has turned, and al- 
though ugliness still prevails to a certain 
extent, it is not thrust upon us against our 
will; we are given our choice between 
ugliness and beauty, and few women hes- 
itate long which it shall be. Thus the 
ugly modes are left for those who seek 
only for sensation and the conspicuous. 
There is a very general tendency in 
favor of the princesse style of gown, the 
one-piece garment, and this has taken on 
the aspect of the gowns of the middle 
ages, the moyenage mode now being 
greatly in favor in Paris. This model, in 
its varied aspects, is most artistic and 
lus none of the ugliness of the directoire 
horror. The women of the middle ages 
dressed with exquisite grace and charm, 
and there was a certain womanliness and 
gentleness in the style of their long, 
straight gowns that clung to their figures 
and yet never fitted them. This is the 
style most in favor now. Of course we 


modify the trimmings and make them 


suitable to our time. We do not have 
emblems of heraldry woven upon our 
robes, for example, but we like the long 
close sleeve and the straight sweep of 
graceful lines. 

But the modes of the moment, taken 
as a whole, do not follow any one age. 
Every period of history seems to have 
been called upon to contribute something 
to our heterogenous fashions. 

Never were so many distinet modes 
in hats shown. We find the Charlotte 
Corday turban still very popular, the 
Cossack’s cap that we had in fur last 
winter we now have in straw, and there 
are other inverted, dishlike hats, besides 
no end of turbans of all sorts and the 
well-known straight, broad-brimmed hat. 

Sleeves are tight and long, and skirts 
are of medium width, some plain and some 
trimmed. 

Every color under the sun is worn, 
and every shade of every color. 


Fabries incline towards the soft and 
clinging order, and all manner of wonder- 
ful silks are to be had. These usually 
have a shining, luminous surface; even 
the new taffetas are made soft and shin- 
ing. None of the styles now prevailing 
call for stiff lines in any material, and 
nothing wiry or hard is in vogue. The 
most beautiful silks are Arab, rajah, Sa- 
lome, pongee and the best of the rich 
Chinese and Japanese silks. 

Figured foulards are again to the fore 
and in great favor, after having been 
quite out of vogue for several seasons. 
The new imported designs are remark- 
ably handsome. Some of these new fou- 
lards are of dull finish and others glossy 
and satiny. The colors are very beautiful. 

Among wash fabrics, ginghams are 
having a great vogue for simple frocks, 
and they are charming, the variety of 
checks and stripes and borders being very 
great. There are also all manner of 
beautiful linens in plain, striped and 
checked designs. There is a sort of rage 
for linens, and most fashionable summer 
wardrobes contain more of them than 
anything else. There certainly is a great 
distinction about fine linen; it is a beau- 
tiful fabric and one that has been in 
favor for ages. It comes in a bewilder- 
ing array of shades. 

Linens are made up in all sorts of 
ways, ranging from the severest tailor 
suits to princesse frocks of great elab- 
oration. 

Organdies, mulls, cotton voiles and chif- 
fons appear in innumerable styles, and 
these make up charmingly after the new 
modes. 

Great daring is shown in the matter of 
shoes and hosiery. We are led to vast 
adventures in color and style. We did 
not even dream two years ago that we 
would, with complete complaisance, walk 
abroad in the searching daylight in the 
publie streets decked out in purple, green 
or blue boots! At first we were even 
aghast at the grays and fawns that were 
the forerunners of these gay bootines 
that now confront us boldly. There will 
be a varied showing of pumps and slip- 
pers for summer wear, and nothing seems 
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too dashing. It is a question, however, 
if any but the neutral tones are really 
in good taste in the daytime. It is not 
well to make one’s feet too conspicuous. 

Typical of the latest modes are the 
gowns illustrated here. Among them are 
some attractive tub gowns. Two of 
them have the moyenage aspect and are 
eharming. One (Page 490) is of :atural- 
colored linen with openwork lace of linen 
of the same color. The gown is of a rather 
straight, prineesse cut, clinging to the fig- 
ure at the waistline, although not fitting the 
figure. The lace forms a sort of skeleton 
euirass, and is the same back and front. 
The gown fastens down the center of the 
back invisibly. The sleeves are close 
fitting and long, and have the upper part 
laid in deep tucks, while below the elbow 
the sleeve is of the linen lace. 

Another wash gown (Page 490) is of 
old-blue chambray, a material that is al- 
ways dainty, attractive and serviceable. 
This gown has somewhat of a high-waisted 
effect and is decorated with an unusual 
girdle, with long tabs extending down over 
the skirt. This girdle and the band about 
the throat are of all-over embroidery in 
soft ecru, piped with a cord of the cham- 
bray. The short-waisted corsage is laid in 
tucks about an inch deep, and these tucks 
extend out over the shoulder to make a 
little cap over the tight-fitting sleeves, 
which, together with the stock, are of 
tucked ecru mull. This gown fastens 
down the center of the back, and the gir- 
dle is the same in the back, excepting that 
the tabs are somewhat shorter. 

The hat is one of the inverted-dish 
models in deep, golden straw, trimmed 
with pale blue ribbon loops and a big 
bow at one side. 

A tailored tub gown (Page 491) is of 
heavy white Duteh linen, with yoke and 
stock made of sheer handkerchief linen 
finely tucked by hand. The gown is in 
prineesse fashion, rather severely made 
and exceedingly smart. It conveniently 
fastens at one side of the front under a 
fold. It is decorated with stitched bands 
and linen-covered buttons. 

Another tailored gown (Page 490) is of 
silk in the new soft taffetas. It is of that 
charming shade called catawba. It has a 
plain, short, gored skirt and a eutaway 
coat fastening, after an odd fashion, in 
front, with buttons covered with the silk. 
It has a directoire collar and is lined with 
thin white taffeta. 

The hat is a simple, broad, flat shape 
of dull pink straw, trimmed with a mass 


of dull pink silk bows, with a big square 
gold buckle at one side. 

A charming costume (Page 491) is 
made up of lace and silk. The lace is of 
a rather heavy pattern and is of a deep 
cream. The skirt is entirely of this lace, 
which also forms the lower sleeves. The 
beautiful slashed coat is of pale, old- 
blue ottoman royal, with very large 
faney buttons and decorative buttonholes. 
The slashed portions of the coat are 
rounded into tabs, which spread apart to 
show the lace skirt. 

The hat is one of the new shapes and 
is of old-blue straw with a wide band 
of gold gauze ribbon, ending in a plaited 
rosette of the same, with a peacock-green 
velvet button in the center. A large, 
flaring wing of changeable blue and green 
stands far out at one side. 


Prof Fisher on Diet 


With the passing of food fads and ex- 
perimentation comes a resultant group of 
facts which the reader may take as trust- 
worthy and a working basis for his own 
life and conduct. For example, Prof 
Irving Fisher of Yale, an eminent author- 
ity, closely connected with Dr Chittenden 
and Horace Fletcher in their experiments 
at Yale, publishes some conclusions of 
his which are well worth remembering. 
He finds, for example, that there is “a 
distinct benefit from thorough mastication 
of food when the mastication is done nat- 
urally and not laboriously, with the at- 
tention on the taste and the enjoyment 
of the food and not on the mere mechani- 
eal act itself.” He goes on to say that 
“superior physieal and probably superior 
mental working power comes from reduc- 
ing the amount of protein. This means 
practically a reduction in the use of lean 
meat and eggs, especially the whites of 
eggs.” He then cites the high physical 
endurance of many who follow a vege- 
tarian diet. Nevertheless, he adds: “I 
am by no means convineed that a strictly 
vegetarian diet is better than a diet con- 
taining some animal and even flesh foods. 
On the contrary, there seems to be evi- 
dence that any exclusive diet is apt to 
exclude some valuable ingredient and that 
the safest course of the average man is 
to be moderate rather than extreme, al- 
though there seems to be no objection and 
maybe some advantage when one no 
longer craves flesh foods to omit them 
entirely.” Here is a rational working 
plan from a thoroughgoing scientist. 
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; she wasn’t happy who sh’u 

Farmer's Wife Ail she had to attind to was th’ 
eare iv th’ house, th’ cookin’, th’ chickens, th’ 
childher an’ th’ churn. Surrounded be th’ 
beauties iv nature, why sh’u’d she complain? 
Ivry rustle iv th’ breeze in th’ orchard prom- 
ised her presarves to be put up in th’ fall. Th’ 
chickens strutting an’ cackling in th’ farmyard 
spoke iv eggs to be fried. Th’ lowing kine 
brought thoughts to her mind iv th’ ehurn. 
Fr’m her parlor window she e’u’d see th’ goolden 
buckwheat gleamin’ in th’ sun, remindin’ her 
that th’ autumn was approaehin’ with its stim- 
ulatin’? combats between her griddle an’ th’ 
hired man’s appetite.” 

Mr Roosevelt may not be more than a “ look ” 
away, as they say on the plains, from Mr 
Dooley, in his viewpoint, but he expresses him- 
self differently. In his message treating of the 
returns gathered by his commission for investi- 
gating rural conditions, Mr Roosevelt deelared 
that “the farmer should realize that the person 
who most needs consideration on the farm is 
his wife.” Which was exceedingly well said. 
But why, then, was adequate provision, or in- 
ducement, not made for the expression of fem- 
inine views? Perhaps Mr Roosevelt has seen 
a new light. 

The farm women have been waiting for their 
say. This we know from the extraordinary re- 
turns already received, at this writing, from our 
own National Farm Home Inquiry. This was 
instituted at the suggestion of Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman to supplement the work of the 
federal commission. (Mrs Gilman’s article will 
be found in our January issue, 1909.) Hun- 
dreds of letters have come from women in all 
parts of the United States, in response to ques- 
tions printed in four leading farm journals 
allied with this magazine for this purpose. 
These questions are searching, and they are get- 
ting at the heart of the matter. It is now pos- 
sible to state how the problem is shaping itself. 

The letters fall into two classes: those from 
the more prosperous farms, which in many in- 
stances are disposed to regard any investigation 
of the status of farm people as an affront, and 
a larger number from homes where peace and 
plenty do not reign, in which the lot of the 
womenfolk is a hard one. We may add that 
the letters of the second class bear quite as 


many marks of edueation and refinement as 
those of the first; imdeed, some of the most 
pathetie letters are the product of cultivated 
minds, a revolt against eruel conditions. 

This division is natural, and its appearance 
was to be expeeted. Much of the thrift for 
whieh American farms have beeome celebrated 
has arrived hand in hand with generous treat- 
ment of the wife.. That, indeed, is the only per- 
manent thrift which regards the highest welfare 
of the wife and children. On the other hand, 
a great deal of seeming prosperity, as statistics 
go, could ery aloud, if it would, of women 
erushed down by long hours, of toil, of burdens 
too heavy to be borne, of the loss of nearly all 
the pleasures and broadening influences of life. 

The letters tell the story! They deseribe con- 
ditions which make the reader’s blood boil— 
which would seem ineredible but for intrinsic 
evidence of truth. The semi-monthly Farm and 
Home has printed some of the most striking 
of these testimonies. For example, the wife 
of a “ prosperous” I}linois farmer, in the course 
of a long letter, makes the following assertions: 

“My husband comes of a family who think 
it a grave sin not to work all the time, and 
who want to eut out everything except work, 
and foree their families to do likewise.” Her 
work, she says, begins at 4 a m in spring, 
summer and autumn, at 5 a mM in winter. 
“Until three years ago (that is, for fourteen 
years) my day’s work did not elose before 9 
P mw all the year around. But finding that I 
was not pleasing my husband any better than 
other wives did who do not work after supper 
at night, I stopped doing any kind of work 
in the evening unless there was the most urgent 
need. 

“T milk the cows, attend them in every way, 
make the butter, etc, but this is not considere:| 
any part of the farm work here—simply every 
woman’s duty who is fortunate enough to own 
cows. 

“Most women who are healthy and not en- 
cumbered with babies do considerable work on 
the farm, but it makes old women out of young 
ones in a few years and ruins the health of 
the majority who engage in heavy outdoor work. 

“During my seventeen years of married life 
T have not only done all my own housework. 
but have worked out-of-doors fully half as 
many hours as my husband did, until three years 
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ago, when I determined to do more housework 
and less outdoor work. 

“ Twice in seventeen years we have taken a 
one-day vacation, going to a nearby fishing 
resort and spending the day with others on the 
Fourth of July.” 

Our own correspondence in this eampaign is 
interesting. A subscriber in lowa says, among 
other things: “The news of the formation of 
a National Inquiry comes as a step toward the 
fulfillment of a dream of mine. . . . The farm- 
er’s wife lacks ambition or spirit to take the 
initiative in a reform about which she knows 
nothing, thinking it better to endure existing 
conditions than to fly to ills she wots not of.” 

These confessions have been brought to light 
only by means of well-directed questions, some 
of them almost personal in their explicitness, 
and the assurance of secrecy as regards names 
and identity. It is no easy matter for an over- 
worked, disheartened and perhaps timid woman 
to face a body of learned men, let alone the 
titled emissaries of the President himself, with 
her tale of hardship. The husbands have been 
none too hospitable toward our own inquiry. 
Let us see what one farmer’s wife says of the 
hearing which she attended: 

“The bulk of the time,” she writes, “ was 
taken up by ministers and professors, and it 
would seem that the ones they were trying to 
help were the ones they did not wish to hear 
from.” Another woman assures us that this 
writer voices a complaint common among the 
women who attended the hearings of the federal 
commission. 

The women are now having their say, thanks 
to the farm journals which are conducting the 
campaign. The returns which they have gath- 
ered dovetail perfectly with the findings of the 
President’s commission. Mr Roosevelt in his 
special message urged the continuance of the 
rural inquiry; the thoughtful person who has 
had but a glimpse of the situation will recog- 
nize the importance of the problem and the 
injustiee—danger—of abandoning it. 

The immediate problem which our own Na- 
tional Inquiry has brought to the front is how 
to enable the farm women of the overworked 
class to move for their own betterment. It 
is the purpose, from the present outlook, to 
Secure a national commission of women who 
shall study the testimony at hand and suggest 


the first steps to be taken toward such an or- 
ganization or movement. Woman’s sympathy, 
her intuition, her intellect, can best grapple with 
the conditions. 

Here is an exceedingly interesting, as well 
as important, field of study for women of big 
hearts and trained minds. May we not have 
suggestions from our readers, nominations for 
a national commission or committee for the 
study of these precious human documents, the 
letters of the over-burdened farm women? The 
Editor will prize every scrap of advice which 
may be offered. 

If we are to continue to look to the farms 
for our Abraham Lincolns, our great preachers 
and captains of industry, what of the women- 
folk who are to rear and train them? What 
more fundamental problem than that of our 
own basie industry-and its workers? 

Once more, we eliminate from this campaign 
the thousandg:of truly prosperous farm homes 
in which the wives and daughters fare like 
queens and princesses; there is no other class 
of people more fortunate or contented. We 
are looking toward those places in which econ- 
ditions, oftentimes, are beyond the control of 
the husband and father; in which a little 
“boost ” from outside friends will help mightily 
without intruding. 

Let’s hear from our readers! Who is inter- 
ested? Who will help? Who will nominate 
some commissioners? 


S HE leaves the White House, Mr Roosevelt 
sends the publie, through our pages in this 
issue, a special message urging “ an aroused and 
intelligent publie opinion” to promote the en- 
foreement of the Pure Food Law. A source of 
satisfaction to him, ne doubt, as to us, is the 
recent, emphatic utterance of the periodical 
press, far and wide, in favor of the maintenance 
of this law in its integrity. The new adminis- 
tration cannot miss the point. Right here, we 
may be permitted to remark that this magazine 
had the privilege of pointing the way for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s action in behalf of pure food. 
Our work at Washington counted heavily at a 
critical time. True to his character, Mr Roose- 
velt sensed the publie need. The Taft adminis- 
tration will be watched with the closest vigilance. 
Will Seeretary Wilson be permitted to deal the 
law further weakening blows? 
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AS* PROMOTED THE* LEAGUE -OF*RIGHT>* LIVING 


[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.) 


The Miracles of Bernard of Clairvaux 


By Rev Curtis M. Geer, Ph D 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Company 


ALACHI, arebbishop of 
Armagh, Ireland, was a 
very dear friend of 
Bernard, the great abbot 
of Clairvaux. It seemed 
to Malachi that Clair- 
vaux, with its quiet, its 
orderly life and enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness, was the nearest to heaven of any spot 
on earth, and it was a great joy to him 
to pass the closing days of his life there. 
After his death Bernard wrote lovingly, 
if not critically, of the life of his friend, 
and charmingly naive are the stories he 
tells of Malachi’s life in wild and dis- 
tant Ireland. There are numerous in- 
stances of wonderful healing. Bernard 
had never investigated them, but he doubt- 
less wrote them down as they had been 
told to him by Malachi himself, or some 
of his friends. There is reason for sup- 
posing that some of them are substantially 
true and that Bernard believed them all 
to be so. 

One story is about a woman, worn out 
by a long-continued illness, and appar- 
ently at the point of death. She sent for 
Malachi, but he could not go that day, 
and so he contrived a plan which showed 
his keen Irish wit and his knowledge of 
the influence of the mind on the body. 
He blessed three apples, and said to his 
servant: “ Take these apples, ever which 
I have invoked the name of God, carry 
them to the sick woman as quickly as you 
ean and tell her that if she tastes of these 
apples she will not taste of death till she 
has seen Malachi.” The patient was 


greatly exhilarated when she heard that 
Malachi would grant her request. She 
was too weak to speak a word, but 
showed by signs that she wished to be 
lifted up a little. This was done and she 
tasted of the apples. By the act of tast- 
ing she was strengthened and gave thanks. 
Then the Lord gave her sleep and she 
rested quietly in him. Malachi came the 
next day and the sight of him hastened 
her recovery. 

There is another curious ease recorded, 
in which Malachi’s power is made evident 
in his absence, and even without his 
knowledge. A certain man in the north 
of Ireland was possessed with evil spirits. 
He knew that there were two of them, 
because he heard them talking. One night 
he heard one of them say to the other: 
* Look out that this fellow does not touch 
the straw on which that hypocrite slept, or 
he will eseape us.” The sick man knew 
that they were speaking of Malachi who 
had slept there a few nights before, and 
so, weak in body but strong in faith, he 
began to crawl toward the straw, and the 
air was filled with clamor and eryings, 
“Stop him, stop him, we are losing our 
victim.” The more they cried, the faster 
the sufferer hurried on his hands and 
knees, and when he reached the straw and 
rolled over onto it, he heard the demons 
ery, “ We have lost him.” At once he 
lost his fear of demons and all his sickness 
passed away. This is a typical case in 
many ways. There is no way of finding 
out what was the matter with the man. 
Perhaps he was only afraid of the dark. 
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His troubles might have been a bad dream 
or delirium tremens or anything in be- 
tween. The convenient diagnosis in this 
ease, as in hundreds of others, was that 
he was possessed by evil spirits. He be- 
lieved that a certain remedy would cure 
him, and therefore it did. This man had 
two devils. Malachi cured one case in 
which one devil had possession of two 
women alternately. A woman who was 
possessed came to him for healing. Mal- 
achi prayed and the spirit went out of 
her but passed into another woman stand- 
ing near. Malachi drove it out of her 
and then the evil spirit went back into the 
first victim, and as fast as he drove it 
from one it would enter into the other, but 
he finally sueceeded in expelling the spirit 
from both. Today we recognize this as 
hysteria, temporarily controlled by the in- 
fluence of Malachi. 

This Irish saint seemed to have great 
success in making the dumb speak. A 
mute girl was brought to him by her par- 
ents. He prayed over her and sent her 
away talking. The wife of a certain man 
could not speak. He brought her to Mal- 
achi and begged for his pity. Malachi 
evoked the divine blessing over her and 
commanded her to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, which she did. Another case was 
that of a man who had been deprived of 
the use of his tongue twelve days. Mal- 
achi visited him, commanded him to speak, 
and he recovered his speech. Crazy men 
and women, bound with chains, were 
brought to the saint and he made them 
whole. 

There was one eure which seemed to 
Bernard very wonderful, even greater 
than raising the dead to life. It was the 
ease of a woman who was so dominated 
by a spirit of rage and fury that her 
neighbors and relatives kept away from 
her, and even her sons endured her with 
great difficulty. She was bold, quick-tem- 
pered, with a tongue and hand to be 
feared. There was trouble wherever she 
went. Her sons were sorry for her and 
for themselves. They brought her, 
against her will, into the presence of Mal- 
achi. He was sorry for her and pitied 
her sons because of the trouble they had. 
He ealled her aside for a private, search- 
ing conversation, and found that she had 
never confessed her sins. She confessed 
at his command and he prayed for her 
that the Almighty would give her a spirit 
of meekness, ordering her in the name of 
Christ to be a better woman. There was 
a great change after that in her life. So 
great was her gentleness that it was evi- 
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dent to all that the change was produced 
by the hand of the omnipotent God. 
This change which seemed so wonderful 
was only the miracle of the converted life, 
no greater miracle than oceurs daily when 
men confess their sins, leave their old 
lives, arise and go unto their Father. 
Many other miracles of the Irish saint 
are recorded, most of which can be ex- 
plained on natural grounds. The people 
believed that he could cure them, and he 
did. 

Eligius and Malachi may be taken as 
typical eases of medieval saintly healers. 
For our final illustration we take Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who in many ways is in a 
class by himself. It is probable that he 
was the most influential man of his cen- 
tury. He was considered a saint and a 
miracle worker, and the remarkable thing 
in his ease is that the wonderful cures 
attributed to him seem to be well authen- 
tieated. In 1146 and 1147 he aroused 
men by his preaching to enter upon the 
second crusade. As he went from one 
city to another his lofty and persuasive 
eloquence produced the greatest entliu- 
siasm, and if we are to believe the reports 
several hundred miracles were performed 
in the course of the six months. It is 
characteristic of the eures wrought by 
the saints generally that they are legendary 
in character; a few are reported by con- 
temporaries, but Bernard’s cures while he 
was preaching the second crusade are re- 
ported by ten or more eyewitnesses who 
prepared a daily written report of what 
they had seen. They were men of char- 
acter and ability, oceupying responsible 
positions in the chureh. They believed 
thoroughly that Bernard could perform 
miracles and that he did so day after 
day. They tried to report honestly what 
they saw. Their statements are very cir- 
cumstantial; dates and places are given. 
Their testimony is often introduced by the 
words, “I saw.” No one ean read the 
account without being impressed with the 
fact that these most respectable men were 
telling what they believed to be the truth. 

In the number of the cured were the 
blind, lame, deaf, mute, withered, econ- 
tracted, paralyzed, maimed, palsied and 
insane. There were about one hundred 
and twenty-five blind who had their sight 
restored; nearly as many lame who were 
eured. About fifty deaf had hearing re- 
stored, and smaller numbers of the others. 
There are striking peculiarities in this list. 
The familiar cases of demoniacal posses- 
sion are entirely wanting, and there are 
no fever cases. Bernard’s method of heal- 
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ing was extremely simple. He made the 
sign of the cross or placed his hand upon 
the sufferer, touching the afflicted spot. 

A few of his cures may be given to 
show the honesty of the testimony. A 
boy blind from birth had never been able 
to lift his eyelids. Those who had seen 
great miracles did not believe that Ber- 
nard could eure him. Bernard placed his 
hand on the boy, made a brief prayer and 
with his fingers raised the drooping lids, 
and asked the boy whether he could see. 
The boy replied, “ I see, master. I see you 
and all men, bearded.” Then, joyfully 
clapping his hands, he eried out, “ My 
God! My God! TI shall not stub my 
toes on the stones any more!” 

Another remarkable ease of healing was 
that of a boy blind from birth, whose 
eyes were covered with a substance like 
the white of an egg, so that they did not 
seem to be like eyes. This boy received 
sight when Bernard placed his hand upon 
him. “This we proved in many ways, 
hardly believing that sight was possible 
in such eyes.” Bernard attempted to heal 
one woman of blindness and did not sue- 
eeed. About two hours later suddenly her 
sight came to her. There is a curious cir- 
eumstanece conneeted with the healing of 
a deaf mute. A boy, mute from birth, 
managed in the crowd to kiss the hand 
of the saint and passed on. A soldier 
standing by asked him, “Oz tu?”’—“ Do 
you hear?”—and the boy, never having 
heard a voice before, replied in the words 
he had heard, “ Oz tu.” Another ease is 
reported which is very much like this. 

In addition to these which we must 
aecept as unexplainable on natural 
grounds, or at least by anything that we 
yet understand, there were a large number 
which might be explained by laws which 
we partly understand today, like the heal- 
ing of the paralyties or those who are 
elassed as “contracted.” Sometimes it 
was a case of wry or twisted neck, and the 
bystanders could hear the bones snap back 
into place as Bernard touched the suf- 
ferer. Of the more than a hundred lame 
who were cured we are given few partic- 
ulars. We do net know whether a par- 
tieular case was rheumatism or what it 
was, but we have no reason for supposing 
that the cure did not take place, because 
such cures are common now at the shrines 
of the saints. 

Morison, in his life of Bernard, calls 
attention te the unusual number and 
character of the witnesses and dismisses 
the subject by saying, “They thought 
they saw even as they told us; they really 
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saw what their fervid, uneritical minds 
suggested to them.” He believed, in a 
word, that these men were self-hypno- 
tized. Storrs’s view is cautiously expressed 
in these words: “ When it is asserted by 
contemporaries that fevers were cured, or 
ulcers removed by his presence, his word, 
his touch, when it is affirmed by Godfrey, 
his secretary, afterward himself abbot of 
Clairvaux, that he had personally seen the 
deaf made to hear, the blind to see, the 
paralyzed to walk, I do not know what 
better to do than to accept the words of 
Neander concerning these marvels, that 
‘when they appear in connection with a 
governing Christian temper, actuated by 
the spirit of love, they may perhaps be 
properly regarded-as solitary workings of 
that higher power of life which Christ 
introduced into human nature.’ ” 

In this connection it is imteresting to 
notice what Bernard himself thought 
about his wonder-working power, doubly 
interesting because it is one of the very 
few cases in which any miracle worker 
makes any allusion to the possession of 
such ability. “I greatly marvel what 
these miracles may mean, or why it should 
be seen that God works them by such an 
one asI am! For I do not seem to have 
read on the sacred pages of any signs 
surpassing these in kind. Of course won- 
ders have been accomplished by holy and 
perfect men, and also by deceivers. I am 
conscious neither of holiness nor of de- 
eeit. I know that it is not mime to equal 
the merits of the saints, which have been 
illustrated by miracles. I trust I do not 
belong to the class of those who have 
worked many wonders in the name of God 
while unrecognized by him.” He finally 
eoncluded that “signs of this kind do 
not contemplate the holiness of the one, 
but the salvation of the many; that God 
does not look so much at moral perfec- 
tion in the man by whom he works them, 
as at the opinion entertained about him, 
that he may so commend to men the holi- 
ness believed to belong to his instrument. 
The things are not done for the benefit of 
those by whom they are done, but for the 
greater number who see them or know 
them. God does not work such things to 
the end that he may prove them holier 
than others, but that others may become 
more eager lovers and seekers of his holi- 
ness. The signs imply nothing personal 
to myself; sinee I know them to be oceca- 
sioned by the reputation which has come 
to me rather than by my life; they are not 
to give commendation to me, but admoni- 
tions to others.” 
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In the Rhine journey of Bernard of 
Clairvaux the conditions for faith healing 
were at their best. It was the age of 
faith, in which people were just as ready 
to accept the unexplained as they were 
that which was simple. They had un- 
bounded confidence in the ability of Ber- 
nard to perform cures. They were anxious 
that they themselves and their friends 
should gain the benefits which they were 
sure he could bestow upon them. It was 
a journey marked by the most intense 
religious enthusiasm, in which they be- 
lieved that Bernard’s mission as preacher 
of the second crusade was divinely at- 
tested by his miracles. Not only were 
the conditions favorable and the people 
ready, but Bernard himself had the qual- 
ities necessary for this work. He believed 
himself commissioned to preach the second 
crusade and that these miracles were an 
attestation of the call. Very rarely has 
there ever lived a human being with such 
a power over other men, eall it hypno- 
tism, personal magnetism or what you 
will. When he went into the monastic 
life he earried his companions with him. 
He transformed the dormant Cistercian 
order into a great power by his own per- 
sonality. He faced the rulersof Europe and 
by the strength of his will and his mar- 
velous persuasive power compelled them 
against their judgment to enter upon the 
second erusade. Revered as few men ever 
were, and loved with equal intensity, he 
was well fitted to influence and control 
them at his will. 

Now, a closing thought, which applies 
to Bernard and others like him. It is 
one which cannot be developed here, but 
perhaps the one most important of all 
in our study of psychotherapy, though 
most difficult to understand. Bernard 
was a mystic. The object of his life was 
to be one with Christ as the branch is one 
with the vine, that the divine power might 
flow through him to men. To a remark- 
able degree he and the other saints were 
conscious of the divine presence and sen- 
sitive to the divine power. We need to 
be wiser than we are now to say definitely 
how much this had to do with the cures 
which were effected by them. They be- 
lieved profoundly in prayer, that God was 
in his world, near to everyone of his 
children and ready to help. They be- 
lieved that the divine aid was the essential 
thing in healing, and that man’s part was 
to come into such relationship to the 
divine that God could use him. 
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Progress of the League 


The beneficent work of the League of 
Right Living is beginning to be shared 
and enjoyed by the readers of this mag- 
azine, many of whom have joined the or- 
ganization. To gain a greater control 
over one’s general resources, both physi- 
cal and mental, and thereby conquer one’s 
ailments or keep them in subjection, is 
one of the direct, practical benefits to be 
derived from the League’s course of read- 
ing and its work as a whole. 

The League of Right Living is spread- 
ing rapidly throughout the cities of the 
Middle West, where centers are being or- 
ganized in many churches. Centers may 
be of almost any size. There are some 
with five or ten members, and they run 
up to such numbers as that in Rev Dr 
Johnston Myer’s chureh in Chicago, which 
exceeds one hundred. Centers have been 
organized at Evanston and Rockland, II- 
linois; Lansing, Greenville and Jackson, 
Michigan. The movement is sweeping 
strongly eastward from these points, 
while a similar movement is starting 
westward from New England. Centers 
of the League meet usually onee a week 
for the study of psychotherapy, pro- 
grams prepared by the officers being 
used, varied by frequent lectures arranged 
by the local committees. 

The League, with its manifold centers, 
is a great organism to develop greater 
power, more optimism and deeper faith. 

Any inquiries about the organization 
and the formation of centers may be sent 
to the Happiness and Health depart- 
ment of this magazine. 


Miss Jackson—Mr Johnsing, ah have 
fin’lly decided to be yo’ wife if yo’ wants 
me! 

Mr Johnsing, unaffeetedly—Dis am de 
unsuspicious time to impose yo’self to me. 
Ah understand yo’ just lost yo’ job! 


Mistress (greatly seandalized)—TIs it 
possible, Mary, you are making bread 
without having washed your hands? 

New Kitchen Girl—Lor’, what’s the 
difference, mum? It’s brown bread. 


WHEN may a man be said to breakfast 
before he gets up? When he takes a 
roll in bed. Stolen. 


“Tue Man who keeps cool generally 
keeps everything else.” 
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To the Housewife 


Beginning with this, April, issue, every recipe printed herewith has been tested express] 
eep’ cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as 
Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


Housekeeping by an expert in 


for Good 
ere given. 


The Philosophy of Fletcherism 


By Frances Maule Bjorkman 


bh F YOU ask a number of 

people what Fletcherism 

# is, some of them—though 

not so many as you might 

think, for Fleteherites are 

becoming rather common 

nowadays—will reply, with 

a vague recollection of Gladstone’s advice 

to his children, that Fletcherism is chewing 

every mouthful of food thirty-two times. 

Most of the others, speaking out of an 

acquaintance with the literature of the 

subjeet, will reply that it is a complete 

new method of eating, the rules for 
which are: 

First: Wait for an appetite, even if 
you have to skip a meal—or two or three 
meals—to get it. 

Second: Never eat when you are hur- 
ried, worried, or unhappy. 

Third: Consult the appetite before eat- 
ing and eat just what is demanded at 
the time. 

Fourth: Hang onto every mouthful of 
food that is put into the mouth as if it 
were the last you ever expected to get. 
Give it your whole attention, to the ex- 
clusion of anything else there may be to 
come. Taste it until there is no taste 
left in it. Enjoy it for all it is worth. 

One or two persons will, however, give 
a third definition. They will say that 
Fletcherism is a philosophy of life. 


Enthusiastie Fleteherites have told in 
books, in magazine articles and in letters 
to the newspapers how, paradoxical as 
it may seem, by merely following their 
appetites and consulting their tastes in 
the matter of food, they were gently and 
imperceptibly led, without foreing or 
self-denial, to forsake grossly gluttonous 
habits for lives of the most exemplary 
abstemiousness. They have told us how 
they lost all desire for liquors, tobacco, 
coffee, tea, condiments and elaborate cn- 
linary concoctions and how they grew to 
appreciate the delicate and subtle flavors 
of such elemental foods as potato, rice 
and dry bread. 

“But how,” asks the skeptic, “can the 
indulgence of the animal appetites lead 
to temperate habits when history shows 
that they have always, from the beginning 
of time, led to gluttony?” 

A man once asked Mr Fletcher this 
question, adding immediately afterward: 
“Why, if I followed my appetite, I 
should never pass a saloon, and I should 
go to bed with my boots on every night.” 

Mr Fletcher turned upon the scoffer 
the benevolent gaze of a pair of mild 
blue eyes behind a pair of big, round 
spectacles, and remarked, in his softly 
modulated voice: 

“ Suppose you try it and see.” 

The end of the matter was that the 
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man agreed to make a test. The stip- 
ulations were that he was to surrender 
without a struggle to everyone of his 
impulses to take a drink, the one eondi- 
tion being that he should first make sure 
that the impulse sprang from a physical 
demand and not from a mental eraving; 
that he was to order his glass without 
the slightest qualm of conscience; and 
that when he got it, instead of drinking 
it down at a gulp, he was te sip it little 
by little, tasting and literally “ smacking 
his lips over” every drop. 

In a few days he called on Mr Fleteher 
with his report. “Fletcher,” he said, 
“you're right. I take off my hat to 
you. I’ve followed your directions, and 
I’m blessed if I’ve been able to get away 
with enough to fill a pint bottle in three 
days.” 

“Well, you see now, don’t you,” said 
Mr Fletcher, with his benignant smile, 
“that it was a restless mind and not 
the physical appetite that was calling for 
alcohol?” 

There you have the philosophy of Fiet- 
eherism: the principle that excess springs, 
not from our natural appetites, but from 
our acquired cravings; and the message it 
has for the world is that only our nat- 
ural appetites, rightly observed, under- 
stood and interpreted, can be trusted to 
guide us aright. In its entirety, its 
teaching is that just as on the material 
plane we must rely upon the faeulty of 
taste to tell us what is good for the 
body, so on the spiritual plane we must 
rely on the desires of the heart, those 
mysterious promptings that arise unbid- 
den from within to tell us what is good 
for the soul. Mr Fletcher contends that 
just as all perverse cravings fall away 
when the faenlty of taste is consulted and 
followed, so all the impulses toward what 
we call evil—which, he declares, are ac- 
quired tastes just as truly as the liking 
for pickles—eease to exist when we have 
learned to reeognize and heed the deep 
inner voices of our real desires. 

For many years Mr Fietcher’s own 
life has been governed by what he ealls 
his “morning thought,” a variety of cer- 
ebration differing as widely from the 
idle mental strayings of the average man 
as Mr Filetcher’s analytical method of 
taking food differs from the reckless gus- 
tatory habits of the common bolter. 

Every morning, as consciousness dawns, 
he lies perfectly still with relaxed mus- 
eles, dismissing, as they rise into his 
mind, all futile, trivial and aimless imag- 
inings, and waiting patiently for the ap- 
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pearance of a thought, or body of 
thoughts, which, from its persistence and 
impressiveness, he will recognize as 
springing from his real self and not the 
superficial man that is acted upon by 
every vagrant impression. 

Inevitably, he says, before many min- 
utes have passed, he feels a strong and 
very definite desire to get up and begin 
some specific piece of work. This work 
may be something he has never thought 
of doing before; may, in fact, even con- 
flict with work in hand, but he never 
permits any objections that his reason 
may make along this line to dissuade him 
from following the suggestion from 
within. He believes that the fact that 
he has a desire to do a certain work is 
an indication that there is within him 
at the time the power to do that work 
well. 

From this it will be seen that “ fol- 
lowing desire” is as different from yield- 
ing to every passing impulse as follow- 
ing true appetite is from yielding to 
what Mr Fletcher calls “ habit craving.” 
Those deep, inner movements of the per- 
sonality that manifest themselves as de- 
sires in silent moments such as those de- 
voted by Mr Fletcher to his morning 
thought are not to be discerned while the 
attention is diffused over a heterogeneous 
mass of idle fancies, any more than 
flavors are to be discerned when food 
is taken heedlessly into the mouth and 
hurried past the taste buds on the palate. 

Just as the refinements of gustatory 
pleasure are to be secured only through 
the achievement of self-control enough 
to overeome the habit of rapid eating, so 
those deep desires that indicate the pow- 
ers within manifest themselves only as 
the reward of a great deal of what Pro- 
fessor James would call “inner work” 
in ridding the mind of the hosts of trivial 
wishes that beset it. In its broader sig- 
nificance, Fleteherism teaches that these 
trivial desires alone lead to self-indul- 
genee, and that it is only when their 
clamorous voices have been stilled and 
the attention directed towards the attain- 
ment of the soul’s true desire that self- 
abnegation stands revealed as the truest 
pleasure. 

Mr Fletcher himself is a living testi- 
monial to his principles. This man, whi 
preaches the indulgence of the appetites. 
eats only one meal a day, and that made 
up of the simplest food; he almost never 
takes meats, tea, coffee or aleohol; he has 
abandoned the use of tobacco in every 
form; and he gets up between four and 
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five o’clock in the morning after a max- 
imum of five hours’ sleep. Furthermore, 
this man, who declares that he never does 
anything but what he pleases, instead of 
working to acquire money for himself or 
instead of spending what money he has 
on his own pleasures, gives most of his 
time and energy to spreading a propa- 
ganda which he believes to be for 
the general good of man, and spends 
the greater part of his income on his 
cause. 


In brief, Fletcherism is one of the 
many forms under which one of the 
most dynamic ideas of our time is find- 
ing expression: the faith in the power of 
man to make himself what he will through 
the use of powers which, up to the 
present time, have lain dormant within 
him. It asserts that there is dawning 
in man a faculty of the soul, which, 
through use, will in time develop into 
a guide transcending reason as much as 
reason transcends instinct. 


Original Recipes 


By Maria Parloa 


Author of Appledore Cook Book, os Housekeeper, Kitchen Companion, and Home 


Almond Cream Soup 


One quart of rich veal stock, one pint 
of cream, two heaping tablespoons of 
butter, two heaping tablespoons of flour, 
one heaping tablespoon of chopped on- 
ion, one-quarter pound of shelled al- 
monds, one-half teaspoon of white pep- 
per, two teaspoons of salt, one small piece 
of mace and the thin yellow rind of a 
lemon. Blanch the almonds and pound 
to a paste in a mortar, adding a table- 
spoon of cold water from time to time to 
keep the almonds from becoming oily. 
Put the butter in a saucepan and when 
it is melted add the onion; cook for five 
minutes, being careful not to brown. Add 
the flour to the butter and onion and stir 
over the fire until frothy, but not brown. 
Gradually add the stock, stirring all the 
time. When this boils add the salt, pep- 
per, mace and lemon peel. Simmer 
twenty minutes, put the cream and al- 
monds in the double boiler and on the 
fire. Cook for fifteen minutes, then strain 
the contents of the stewpan into it, stir- 
ring all the time. Cook five minutes 
longer and strain through a fine puree 
sieve. Serve very hot. 


Blanquette of Veal in Spinach Border 
Two pounds of veal ecutlet, eut from 
the leg, three tablespoons of butter, one 
tablespoon of flour, one tablespoon of 
lemon juice, four tablespoons of cream, 
yolks of four eggs, one small onion, a 
small piece of carrot and three cups of 
eold water. Cut the veal into pieces 


about two inches square. Put half the 
butter in a stewpan and let it just melt 
on the fire, then put in the pieces of 
veal and cook slowly for half an hour, 
turning often. At the end of this time 
add the remainder of the butter and also 
the flour. Stir over a hot fire for four 
minutes, then pour the cold water in grad- 
ually, stirring all the time. Bring to the 
boiling point and add the onion, earrot, 
one teaspoon and a half of salt and one- 
quarter of a teaspoon of white pepper. 
Place the stewpan at one side where the 
eontents will hardly bubble. Be careful 
to have the cover of the stewpan drawn 
a little to one side for ventilation. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs thoroughly, then 
beat in the cream. When the veal has 
been cooking one hour, remove the onion 
and earrot, and then stir in the egg yolks 
and cream. Cook just one minute, stir- 
ring all the time. Take from the fire and 
add the lemon juice. Fill the center of 
the spinach border with the blanquette 
and serve immediately. This delicious 
entree will serve six or eight people. 


Spinach Border 

One-half peck of spinach, four table- 
spoons of butter, three teaspoons of salt, 
one-half teaspoon of pepper, whites of 
four eggs. Pick over the spinach and 
wash until there is not a trace of grit left 
in the bottom of the pan. Have three 
quarts of water and two teaspoons of 
salt boiling hard. Put the well-drained 
spinach in this and cook for ten minutes, 
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then turn into a strainer and pour two 
quarts of cold water over it. Press as 
much water as possible from the spinach 
and then mince very fine. Put the minced 
spinach in a stewpan, with three ta- 
blespoons of butter, one teaspoon of salt 
and the pepper. Stir over the fire for 
five minutes. Take from the fire and stir 
in the whites of the eggs, well beaten, but 
not dry. Beat well. Butter the border 
mold and fill it with the spinach prepara- 
tion. Place the mold in a pan with hot 
water, having the water come within an 
inch of the top of the mold. Cover the 
mold with brown paper. Bake in a very 
moderate oven for twenty-five minutes. 
Just before adding the yolks of the eggs 
to the blanquette turn the border out on 
a hot dish. 


Potatoes Sauté 

This is one of the most delicious meth- 
ods of cooking small potatoes, or new 
potatoes that are not fully ripened. Have 
one quart of potatoes that weigh between 
two and three ounces each. Wash and 
scrape them, then wash again. Have a 
stewpan with a broad bottom, and into 
this put one tablespoon of veal drippings 
and one tablespoon of butter. Place the 
stewpan on the fire. Have the potatoes 
well drained and when the fat is smok- 
ing hot drop them into the pan. There 
must be but one layer of potatoes. Cook 
over a very hot fire for five minutes, toss- 
ing the potatoes onee in every minute. 
Now move the stewpan back where the 
heat is not quite so great, and cook about 
twenty minutes longer. Try them by 
breaking one open. They should be firm 
and mealy. Drain off any fat that may 
remain in the pan and dredge the pota- 
toes with salt. Serve in a hot dish imme- 
diately. A few minutes overcooking 
spoils them. Potatoes weighing less than 
an ounce can be cooked in the same man- 
ner, but the time of cooking will not be 
over fifteen minutes. To toss the potatoes, 
hold the eover of the pan down with the 
left hand and with the right hand toss 
the pan up with a violent, jerky move- 
ment. This will turn the potatoes over, 
and is what the French mean in cookery 
by the word sauter: to jump. Potatoes 
sauté are literally jumped potatoes. 


Créme Mousseline aux Violettes 

One pint of rich cream, one cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of water and one 
large bunch (about one hundred) of fra- 
grant violets with salt and ice for freez- 
ing. Boil the sugar and water together 
in a small saucepan until the sugar will 


thread (about ten minutes’ boiling). Be 
eareful not to stir the syrup while it is 
boiling. Remove the petals from about 
two-thirds of the violets and when the 
sugar is cooked to the thread, drop them 
into it. Cover closely and when cool 
strain and pour in a thin stream over the 
whipped cream, stirring the cream gently 
all the while. Have a three-pint mold 
packed in salt and ice. Into this put 
a layer of the cream, then sprinkle with 
violet petals, another layer of cream and 
a sprinkle of flowers, and so on until all 
the cream has been used. Cover the cream 
with soft white paper, then put on the 
cover of the mold and cover well with 
salt and ice. Let this stand for three or 
four hours, then turnout on a flat glass 
dish and decorate-with a few whole vio- 
lets. Be careful not to use too many, 
not more than ten. The portion of the 
violets that was reserved answers for 
the decorating and for the petals that 
were mixed with the cream. The cream 
for this dessert should be whipped with 
the whisk or rotary beater, as the texture 
must be fine and delicate. Do not spoil 
the dish by putting gelatine, flavor or 
color with it. 


Mrs Trotter’s Old-Fashioned Sugar Gin- 
gerbread 

One cup of butter, two cups of brown 
sugar, three eggs, one tablespoon of gin- 
ger, one cup of milk, one teaspoon 
of soda, seven cups of pastry flour. Beat 
the butter to a cream and beat the sugar 
in gradually. When butter and sugar are 
light, break in an unbeaten egg and beat 
well. Continue this until all the eggs are 
used, then add the ginger and the soda, 
dissolved in the milk. Now stir in the 
sifted flour. Have tin sheets well but- 
tered. Put a small cake of dough on a 
sheet and roll about one-quarter of an 
inch thick. Bake in a rather hot oven 
until brown. Take from the oven and 
immediately cut into squares or strips. 
Slip from the pan onto a sieve. If you have 
not the tin cooky sheets it will be necessary 
to roll the dough out on a board and 
cut it before putting it on the pans. 
Flour varies, and it may be necessary to 
use a little less or a little more than the 
quantity given. It is important that the 
dough be as soft as it is possible to 
handle it. This gingerbread is delicious 
and will keep a long time if put in tin 
boxes. 


Cannep Rep Peppers improve thie 
flavor of many “ made-up” meat dishes. 
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Simple Luncheons 


IV—For the Hester Season 


By Linda Hull Larned 


[The series ef luncheons began in January as follows: I, For Midwinter; II, For St Valentine’s; III, 
For the Lenten Hostess] 


FLOWER that is both popular and 
appropriate for a spring luncheon 
is one that grows from the bulb. 
Select as the table decoration for this 
simple luncheon a small pot of yellow 
tulips and surround it with dainty sprays 
of white spirwa in tiny vases. The menu 
is as follows: 
Tulip fruit macedoine 
Stuffed eggs, tartare 
Shad roe croquettes with shrimp sauce 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Chicken and asparagus timbale patties 
Rice eggs Tomato egg sweets 
Parker House rolls 
Rhubarb sherbet 
Radish and carrot salad 
Imitation poached eggs 


Begin the luncheon with a yellow tulip 
course. 


Tulip Fruit Macedoine 

Cut the required number of mandarin 
oranges half way down in sections to 
resemble tulip petals, remove the fruit 
earefully by pinching it slightly at the 
bottom, then eut each petal in a round- 
ing point and turn the points outward. 
Mix the pulp with grapefruit and the 
syrup from a small ean of marron glacés 
flavored with lemon juice. Cut one chest- 
nut, for each tulip, in small pieces and 
put it in the center of the macedoine after 
the tulip skins have been filled. Serve 
very cold. 

Instead of soup serve an egg course. 


Stuffed Eggs, Tartare 
Cook six or eight eggs until hard, cool 
and remove shells. Cut a small slice from 
the top of each and remove the yolk 
without breaking the white. Mix the 
yolks with a tartare sauce and fill the 
whites, rounding it up so as to keep the 
original egg form. Place each on end 
in a round circle of toast spread with 
caviar, or anchovy butter or pate de foie 
To make the sauce tartare mix into 
a few spoonfuls of thick mayonnaise some 
minced capers, gherkins, a very little 
onion and olives. The next course is an 


extra one that may be omitted if a very 
short menu is considered desirable. 


Shad Roe Croquettes 

Parboil the shad roe (one pair), cool 
and eut in cubes. Make a thick sauce of 
two tablespoons of butter, four of flour 
and three-fourths of a cup each of stock 
and cream. Season with lemon juice and 
tomato and add two tablespoons of 
minced green pepper. Form into egg- 
shaped balls, crumb, egg and crumb and 
fry in deep fat. Surround with a hol- 
landaise sauce, mixed with one eup of 
shrimps cut in tiny pieces. 

The cucumber ringlets are made by us- 
ing a new utensil which cuts the vegetable 
into ringlets. These ringlets should stand 
covered with French dressing for a half 
hour. Small sandwiches of brown bread 
are served with this course. The next 
course will be the main one, and if chicken 
be too expensive lamb may be substituted. 


Chicken and Asparagus Timbale Patties 

Mix one eup of cold cooked chicken 
with one eup of cooked asparagus, saving 
the tips for a garnish. Cook together 
two tablespoons each of butter and flour, 
add one and one-half cups of cream or 
rich milk, salt and pepper, a suspicion of 
mace and a few drops of lemon juice. 
When boiling add two egg yolks slightly 
beaten, remove from the fire and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites. Turn into 
small deep timbale molds, well buttered 
and lined with fine bread erumbs and 
bake fifteen minutes under buttered paper 
in a pan half filled with water. Have 
ready heated some shells of pastry. made 
over the backs of small eake tins. When 
the timbales are done put one in each 
shell, arrange the tips around the tim- 
bales and pour over each a spoonful of 
hot, well-seasoned cream. One slice of 
fresh mushroom put in the bottom of 
each timbale mold before filling is an 
improvement. Arrange these patties on 
a large platter and alternate them with 
rice eggs, and, if obtainable, pass as 
a relish some of those sweets put up in 
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the autumn: egg tomatoes eooked in a 
ginger and lemon syrup. 


Rice Eggs 

Boil riee and season it with both salt 
and pepper and with two spoons form it 
into egg shapes. It must be slightly cold 
before this can be done. Put these in a 
buttered baking dish and pour over each 
melted butter and -brush each one with 
beaten egg yolk mixed with a little water. 
This gives a delicate yellow tinge to the 
eggs. 

Witk this course serve Parker House 
rolls and tiny egg-shaped butter balls on 
a bread and butter plate. 

A rhubarb sherbet gives a springlike 
flavor to the menu. 


Rhubarb Sherbet 


Cook rhubarb without peeling, sweeten 
it well, add orange juice to taste and a 
little gelatine in the proportion of one 
teaspoon to three cups of sherbet. Strain, 
add one beaten egg white to two cups of 
the mixture and freeze. Serve in glasses 
and garnish with candied kumquats, one 
in each glass. The salad, though simple, 
is excellent for this season. 


Radish and Carrot Salad 


Peel the long radishes and eut them in 
slivers no bigger than a match; make a 
nest of these on a bed of lettuce, place 
two or three carrot eggs in each nest and 
pour over all a cream mayonnaise. The 
earrots should be seraped, then steamed 
and salted while steaming. When cold 
eut them into balls with a large-sized 
potato-ball eutter and with a sharp knife 
trim them to resemble eggs. Serve with 
these sliees of cream cheese mixed with any 
snappy yellow cheese in yellow rings. 
These are made by pressing the cheese, 
after the two kinds are blended, into the 
empty skins of the very smallest oranges, 
lemons or mandarins and then chilling 
them. When ready to serve eut in thin 
slices and lap them in a cirele on a 
pretty plate. Small, unsweetened wafers 
may also be served. 


Imitation Poached Eggs 


Put round pieces of sponge cake on 
each plate and place in center of each 
half of a well-drained apricot, round 
side up. Add to one cup of the juice from 
the can the juice of one grapefruit and 
one orange and one-fourth eup of sugar. 
Cook this with one teaspoon of dissolved 
gelatine and strain. A few pieces of 
grapefruit should be put under the apri- 
cot and a spoonful of this syrup poured 
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over each one. Beat the remainder of 
the syrup until it begins to stiffen, then 
add the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs 
and pour it around each apricot and serve 
very cold. A little whipped cream may 
be added to the syrup also. 

For bonbons make nests of candied 
orange peel, put them in low glass dishes 
and in each place six or eight of the 
small candy eggs that are to be found 
in all candy shops at this time of the 
year. 


A Unique Dinner—A very unusual re- 
past was served recently in New York 
by a famous concern, well known to our 
readers, the unique feature of the meal 
being the fact that everything on the 
menu, from the olives to the coffee, be- 
longed to the products of the company. 
The dinner, which was served at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, began with olives and salted 
almonds, and included tunny fish, ancho- 
vies in oil, boneless and skinless sardines, 
consomme with peas, fried sea bass in 
oil, German potatoes hollandaise, cocks- 
combs with eépes, French peas, French 
asparagus tips au gratin, goose liver with 
truffles, French string beans, stuffed 
mushrooms, artichoke bottom saute, cold 
Freneh pullet with jelly, spaghetti Ital- 
ian style, Macedoine salad with pearl 
onions, peaches Melba, gelée of marrons 
and bigarreaux with raspberry sauce, 
stewed Freneh prunes, marrons entire, 
Turkish rose leaves, Camembert cheese, 
bar le due jelly, pumpernickel schwarz- 
brod and coffee. feast is described 
by those present as having been delicious 
and of extra quality throughout. 


A Diso—Perhaps paprika 
chicken will appeal most to the average 
housewife who may want a native dish to 
spring upon her Hungarian nobleman 
next time he dines with her. Clean and 
truss a fat chicken. Stuff it with bread 
erumbs, onion and herbs and bind to- 
gether the stuffing with the yolks of 
eggs. Tie on the breast slices of lemon 
and salt pork, then wrap in oiled paper. 
Add one whole onion, one clove and some 
ehopped parsley and enough white stock 
to cover it. Cook tightly covered for an 
hour. Strain the sauce, add one eup hot 
cream, some butter, the yolk of an egg, 
a little parsley and a liberal amount of 
paprika—enough to tint the sauce pink 
and to taste strongly of the condiment. 
Pour over the chicken when done, and 
serve in a deep dish with a border of well- 
cooked rice. 
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Hester Mayo, Housewife 


V1I—How to Clean House. 


Some Hints for an Experience 


Book 
By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


(The new reader will find each installment of this serial complete in Meet, not needing os 5 eaters 
to make it clear. Hester Mayo is keeping house with no maid, the fami an ein 

and wife with three children. Each installment of the story treats of a different phase of the to of 
home-making; Hester is thus giving our readers the valuable lessons learned through actual experience.) 


VERY bone; yea, the very mar- 

row in my bones, was aching, 

Julie: black Peter was in mid- 
eareer in the pantry and Totsy had just 
sat down in the whitewash; the dinner 
table was groaning under a mountain of 
crockery, the parlor was jauntily fur- 
nished with two sheets and a tack hammer, 
while the dust of ages hung like a pail 
over the backyard, when who should toddle 
in but Unele Alee—not my uncle; Fred’s, 
mind you—with an artless confidence in 
bed, board and welcome that did honor 
to his hospitable Seoteh sires. .To chasten 
your pride and subdue your natural af- 
fections, commend me to housecleaning 
time !” 

Thus Hester, after the bawl, as she ex- 
pressed it, was over, and Uncle Alee had 
gone refreshed on his way; after the 
mousetrap had been removed from the 
kneading board, and the coalhod from the 
front steps, and the sweeping cap doffed, 
and the turnover donned, and the larder 
replenished, and a delicious sense of 
freshness and newness pervaded the 
household. Meanwhile, she had been 
learning sundry valuable lessons under an 
excellent teacher; for teaching, we take it, 
is the main business of life. 

As usual, her mistakes were the result 
of the impulsive and over-sanguine tem- 
perament which often hurried its owner 
into misealeulations and consequent dif- 
ficulties. Two or three warm days early 
in April produced a burst of enthusiasm 
for housecleaning, or rather for a house 
swept, scoured and beautified from garret 
to cellar. Impressed by the usefulness of 
Frederick’s biceps, and convinced that 
two helpers for one day are better than 
one for three, she engaged as assistants 
a fat and rich-voiced West Indian negress 
named Holly Peters, and her son Peter, 
a lad of sixteen. Holly was a treasure, 
accomplished in everything befitting a 
lady of color, while Peter could white- 
wash, elean windows, beat carpets; in 
fact, do any odd job, indoors or out. 


A week elapsed before they were ex- 
pected, and during that week Hester 
strengthened her outworks, or in other 
words, cleaned and arranged various clos- 
ets and cupboards, packed away all the 
winter bedding and clothing that could 
be dispensed with, and did everything 
needful up garret, from unearthing the 
Japanese cushions to catching the wasps 
on the window. Her collar and muff, a 
coyote rug and a few other beloved arti- 
eles were stitched into old pilloweases, 
after a thorough beating and sunning, 
and laid away in a packing trunk scented 
with oil of cedar. Her best cloth suit was 
likewise sewed into a bag long and wide - 
enough to receive it; by using a loose 
underthread the stitching easily 
ripped, and the added security against 
moths and “ buffaloes” repaid the small 
trouble. Several of these big bags, made 
of unbleached muslin and having a but- 
toned flap, with hooks or a hanger inside, 
were found useful in Hester’s closets to 
protect light dresses from dust and con- 
tact. As she intimated to Katherine, it 
really is so much easier to take care of 
things than to get new. 

On the appointed day Hester was up at 
dawn and had three bedrooms already 
stripped and the parlor turned topsy- 
turvy, when Peter appeared with the news 
that Maw had hurt her laig and ecouldn’t 
come nohow. This was, in the words of 
the prudent Franklin, her first great erra- 
tum; her second lay in thinking that by 
throwing herself into the imminent deadly 
breach she could accomplish as much with- 
out Holly as with her. Peter, indeed, was 
an invaluable aid, and with his help the 
upstairs cleaning went oa so fast that 
before the morning was over Hester 
moved on to the pantry, emptied the 
shelves and took them out for a good 
serubbing and sunning, and after a hasty 
lunch set Peter to whitewashing the walls 
while she put down the bedroom mat- 
tings. It was just at that junctute, when, 
as she confided to Julie, the marrow was 
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aching in her bones, that Unele Alee 
walked in. 

“Hasn’t the world treated you well 
today, Hester?” asked Mr Mayo that 
evening, stretching himself out in his 
Morris chair after a good dinner, and, 
man-like, observing nothing except that 
the sofa was in a new place. “ Seems to 
me you’re uncommonly quiet.” 

And at that Hester allowed herself one 
small explosion. “Fred, did I promise 
to love, honor and make myself agreeable 
in housecleaning time?” she demanded. 
“Tf not, we'll consider that subject dis- 
missed. Dickey, you’d better consult 
Unele Alee about your horticultural plans. 
Perhaps he ean teach you to graft.” 

But, in spite of disappointments and 
flurries, Hester’s housecleaning would 
bear serutiny; it was rapid, systematic 
and thorough, and the Reign of Terror 
was accordingly brief. Her schedule of 
work, which was typewritten and tacked 
up conspicuously, ran as follows: 

Dust, clean and put away pictures, 
shades and all small articles. 

Dust and remove furniture. 

Remove floor covering. 

Sweep; wipe off ceiling, walls, shelves; 
and sweep a second time. 

Whitewash or kalsomine, if -neeessary. 

Wash windows and paint. 

Mop floor. 

While the room was airing and drying 
the rugs were beaten and furniture pol- 
ished, and then in the absence of carpets 
it took but a few minutes to restore 
order. We have seen that closets and 
cupboards had been cleaned first of all, 
and here pictures, hangings and bric-a- 
brae were safely bestowed during the 
“ quake.” 

Most of the furniture was set out-of- 
doors, and put in trim under the bright 
spring sun and among the early dande- 
lions. For the upholstered pieces Hester 
used a rattan, followed by a small bristle 
brush, the woodwork was rubbed with 
erude petroleum and polished with flan- 
nel, rattan seats were washed with warm 
soapsuds, while Fred’s cherished but 
somewhat shabby willow chair and foot- 
rest were freshened by a coat of bitumen, 
which, applied with a broad paint brush, 
dried in a few hours and gave them just 
the right shade of bright dark bronze. 

Upstairs, the mattresses, comforts and 
cushions were given an all-day sunbath 
on the sloping roof of the veranda, for 
Hester was an ardent believer in sun- 
light, and the sun looked freely upon all 
her possessions. The floors here were all 
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covered with the same Japanese cotton- 
warp matting, of a watery gray-green 
tint with bluish dragon flies at wide in- 
tervals. This matting was bought by the 
piece at a wholesale house, and great 
was the convenience of being able to 
change it about freely as it showed wear 
in the eourse of years of service. 

The winter rugs—strips of moquette 
(samples or remnants), trimmed with 
fringe—were put away for next season, 
and rugs of knitted silk, heavy linen and 
prairie grass, took their places. Down- 
stairs the old oak floors, newly waxed and 
polished, made acceptable borders; there 
was an “art square” in the dining room, 
and a mueh-worn, red-patterned brussels 
earpet had been rewoven into a hand- 
some and almost indestructible rug for 
the sitting room. 

Before disturbing the dust, Hester 
strewed the bare floors with damp saw- 
dust, which no doubt checked the move- 
ments of numberless microbes. A woven 
broom cover and two or three homemade 
ones of ruffled canton flannel were used 
for wiping the ceiling and walls. A 
sponge tied to a light pole was found 
useful in washing windows. 

“ Little and often ” was Hester’s watch- 
word in cleaning, repairing and preacli- 
ing. In all these departments, of course, 
a complete overhauling is sometimes nee- 
essary, but as a rule she preferred not to 
let things get very bad before trying to 
make them right. To have everything in 
its best condition was a hobby, almost 
a passion, with her, and as evidences of 
neglect were extremely distasteful, so vis- 
ible marks of care were really an addi- 
tional grace. Fine mending of all kinds 
was accordingly in high favor at the 
Mayo’s, while broken furniture, ragged 
clothes and grease spots were under a 
ban. All of her personal belongings had 
a peculiar freshness and spotlessness; 
though she did her own ironing, she liked 
to wear white because it does “show 
dirt.” If she was caught in a shower, 
she took off her walking skirt and heated 
the “ goose ;” and on Thursdays, after the 
mending basket was emptied, her outer 
garments were passed in review and re- 
ceived those small touches in the way of 
stitching and sponging that kept them 
immaculately neat. 

“T like to look nice, but I couldn’t be 
always - fixing things the way you do,” 
observed Lesley one day, seeing her 
mother tighten a glove button and fasten 
the ring on her sunshade on coming in 
from a eall. 
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“Better begin early, dear, or you'll 
have a ‘hard road to trabble.’ Dirty ba- 
bies and untidy young girls can be kissed 
and forgiven, but a dirty, untidy old 
woman is a horror.” 

“What’s a ditto, ditto old man?” 
chuckled Frederick, who was, as he said, 
“listening with one ear and reading with 
the other.” 

“ He’s a very unpleasing object, my 
son; so keep your boots blacked, or you’ll 
find yourself presently with nobody to 
admire you, and a man whw doesn’t get 
compliments is the most unhappy creature 
on earth.” 

“What puzzles me is, how you women 
ean cobble up a meal out of nothing,” re- 
marked the young lord of creation when 
the laugh at his expense had died away. 
“T peeked into the safe that afternoon 
that Uncle Alee came, and there was noth- 
ing there but six cold baked beans and a 
few wilty-looking onions; the fire was 
almost out, too, and yet half an hour 
later dinner was ready and everything 
tasted delicious. I suppose it was all 
done with a can opener, though.” 

“Was it, Mother?” asked Lesley, as 
soon as she thought that Dickey wasn’t 
listening. 

* Let me see, what did we have? Bean 
soup, roast lamb with mint sauce, Sara- 
togas, scalloped tomatoes and onions, and 
peach shorteake, with a eup of coffee— 
was that it? 

“The soup was made of Dicky’s cold 
beans, with lamb broth, milk, a bit of 
thickening and celery salt and a pinch 
of sweet herbs for seasoning. It was put 
through a sieve and served with hot ecrou- 
tons. The onions were scalloped with 
eanned tomatoes, and the potatoes came 
from the grocer’s—of course I heated 
them through in the oven.” 

“How did you manage about the 
meat?” asked Lesley, with interest. 

“That was ‘ plate of lamb’ that I had 
cooking for ourselves. (Mr Glover’s lambs 
are like ladies—they never get past a 
certain age!) I was going to have it 
stewed with dumplings, but in Unele 
Alee’s honor I took out the ribs, rolled it 
up with a nice, well-seasoned dressing, 
erumbed it and baked it crisp and brown, 
and the dear, guileless man never sus- 
pected that it was the cheapest eut you 
ean buy. The mint sauce, you remember, 
we put up in bottles last summer. An 
extra touch to a plain dish often saves 
the day in an emergency.” 

“Tt was all good, especially those nice 
scones and bannocks we had while Uncle 
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was here. I wish we could try some more 
Seoteh cookery.” 

“We will; though I think myself that 
nothing is better than the ‘ parritch,’ if 
it’s properly made. But write and ask 
Grandmother Mayo about brose and hag- 
gis, and we'll plan some experiments. 

Since a new beginning and a fresh 
point of view are among the best results 
of the yearly upheaval, Hester made nu- 
merous little changes at this season. 

Pillow covers of freshly laundered 
linen, curtains of white or green and 
white muslin and madras and a fern in- 
stead of a fire in the grate, gave quite 
a different aspect to her rooms. Some 
photographs were framed, some bits of 
upholstery attempted, some closets fitted 
with shelves and Frederick’s “den” was 
the scene of sweeping improvements. 

It was at this time that Hester added 
the following nuggets to her Experience 
Book, a volume in which she made notes 
at irregular intervals for the benefit of 
her great-grandchildren. 

“¥Fumigating the cellar with sulphur 
will destroy the germs of mildew. Doors 
and windows should be kept tightly closed 
for at least twelve hours. 

“After sweeping the window blinds, 
open them at right angles to the house 
during a rain and let nature wash them. 

“Crumpled newspapers thrust up the 
_ of the chimney keep out swarms of 

es. 

“Wild ferns growing in the fireplace 
in a bireh-bark basket look better than 
kindlings or Japanese sunshades. 

“ Wipe up hardwood floors with kero- 
sene, using a mop. It leaves them clean 
and glossy. 

“ Rub inlaid furniture occasionally with 
sweet oil to prevent the loosening of the 
mosaic. 

“ Medium-priced shoes are the most ex- 
pensive. The cheapest and the best 
(freaks of fashion aside) cost about the 
same in the end; in comfort and looks 
there is no comparison. Good shoe 
brushes are a luxurious economy. To 
preserve the soles of shoes, use two parts 
of mutton tallow to one of rosin, melted 
together and applied hot with a swab. 

“Spirits of camphor, followed by soap 
and water, will take out fresh peach 
stains.” 

(To be continued) 


CreaAM CHEESE and grape jam, mixed 
together, make a novel and excellent fill- 
ing for sandwiches. Other jams may be 
substituted, but grape is preferable. 
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MONG the numerous sourees of indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia we may un- 
hesitatingly place poor combinations 
of foodstuffs at one meal. The same food 
which gives disturbance at one time may 
be taken at another with impunity, the 
difference being its mixture. Practical ex- 
perience in dealing with diseased condi- 
tions has demonstrated that certain com- 
binations are much better borne than 
others, as grains and milk; grains and 
eggs; grains and vegetables; grains and 
fruit; nuts and fruit; vegetables and nuts 
or proteids; grains and nuts and fruits. 
Very poor combinations are as follows: 
Vegetables and milk; fruits and milk; 
milk and sugar; proteid and milk; fats 
and fruit, or fats cooked with vegetables. 

Individuals who have strong digestive 
powers may enjoy much greater liberty 
in combining foods, but attention paid 
to this as well as other wrong habits will 
yield large results in health and happi- 
ness. Fruit and milk are treacherous in 
combination, particularly if the fruit be 
acid. As fruit is most acceptable at 
breakfast, the use of grain and cream 
with fruit easily creates disturbance. 
Fruit juices of some sort may be substi- 
tuted for the cream if there be much acid. 
Bananas, dates, figs, prunes, sweet 
oranges, combine well with milk and grain, 
though oranges are much more apt to 
conflict. Strawberries and cream sound 
well but are not a healthful combination. 

Milk and sugar are very unfortunate 
in results, particularly in their raw state. 
When cooked together, as in eustard, they 
are all right, except in eases of great 
delicacy of digestion, but when used on 
grains are not easily digested and ef- 
feetively destroy the delicate flavor of 
the grain. A combination of sliced 
banana or dates with grain and cream is 
decidedly successful, both from the stand- 
point of health and the palate. 

Fat is an essential portion of our diet- 
ary. It is found both in animal and vege- 
table foods. In its natural condition, as 
in cream or nuts, it is in a state of emul- 
sion and easily acted upon by the diges- 
tive juices and absorbed for its legitimate 


Substantial Meals Without Meat 


IV—Food Combinations 


By Mary Sanderson, M D 
[Letters adjoined to menus and recipes Ealtor.). the food value of the respective dishes, according to 


purpose. If in free state, as in butter, 
it requires greater effort. When fats are 
cooked into food, as in frying or shorten- 
ing, they must be separated and emulsi- 
fied before absorption, consequently are a 
much greater tax upon the digestive or- 
gans. Olive oil is more easily taken care 
of than butter. Cooking makes any form 
of fat more indigestible. As it is not acted 
upon by the digestive juices until after 
it leaves the stomach, the foods that 
should be modified by the saliva or gastric 
juices are much retarded by the presence 


of melted fat. 


Menus 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit E 
Cream of wheat 
with fruit juice B 
Browned granose 
biscuit 

Scrambled 
Cereal os 


DINNER 
Split pea soup C 
Lettuce with may- 
onnaise dress- 
ing E 
Mashed potatoes A 
Corn pudding B 
Nuttoline with mint 


sauce D 
Steamed fig pudding 
with lemon 
sauce I 


SUPPER 
“Whole toast B 
hole wheat 
wafers 
Bread Butter C 
Stewed prunes with 
cream H 


BREAKFAST 
Fresh fruit E 
Roasted rice with 
tomato sauce B 
Peach toast B 
Cereal coffee 


DINNER 
Vegetable oyster 
soup A 
Mock chicken 
salad F 
pota- 
toes A 


Mashed turnip G 
Stewed 
beans D 
Chocolate pudding 
with whipped 

cream 


SUPPER 
Cereal with milk D 
Bread (whole wheat) 

utter C 

Baked apples H 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas, dates E A 
Breakfast food with 

cream B 
Baked potatoes A 
Dropped eggs on 

toast F 

Coffee 

DINNER 
Mock bisque soup A 
String-bean salad C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Creamed onions G 

la 
Stewed with 

raisins H 

SUPPER 
Prune whip on 

toasted granose 

Cc 


Cocoanut sticks B 
BREAKFAST 


Fresh fruit E 
Oatmeal with 


Beet hash B 
Soft boiled eggs C 
Buttered toast C 

DINNER 
Nut barley soup C 
Lettuce with may- 
onnaise dressing 
Mashed potatoes A 


ringue H 


SUPPER 
Fruit toast B 
Olive sandwiches ¢€ 
Coreal coffee 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples E 
Rolled oats with 
cream C F 
Corn omelet F 
Fresh toast A 
Cereal coffees 
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Stewed peas C 
Boiled rice with 
lentil sauce F 
Corn_ starch me- bi 
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DINNER to comes F ith 
Lentil soup F Prune pudding wit 


Cabbage salad G custard sauce C 
Escalloped pota- SUPPER 
oes Snowflake toast B 
Baked beets G Baked bananas C 
Pea and _ celery 


Cottage cheese A 
——— with Bread and but- 


lk or toma- ter C 
Recipes 
Steamed Fig Pudding I 


One-half pound of figs chopped fine, 
one cup of bread crumbs, three table- 
spoons of sugar, two tablespoons of 
melted butter, one cup of milk, two eggs 
well beaten, one-quarter spoonful of salt. 
Stir well together, turn into well-buttered 
double boiler or saucepan and steam an 
hour. Serve with 


Lemon Sauce B 


To a pint of boiling water add a slice 
or two of lemon and thicken with a small 
tablespoonful of cornstarch; remove the 
lemon, cooking until clear, add two-thirds 
of a cup of sugar, the juice of one lemon 
and a beaten egg. Boil one minute. Cool 
and serve. 


Peanut Sausage F 

Cream together a level teaspoon of pea- 
nut butter and two tablespoons of cold 
water, add three tablespoons of grated 
bread crumbs, a pinch of salt and a tea- 
spoon of minced onion or powdered sage. 
Mix well together, form into small cakes. 
Place in a well-heated oiled tin and put 
in a hot oven; turn frequently until 
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browned on all sides. Serve on hot plat- 
ter garnished with parsley. Add, when 
serving, 
Browned Flour Sauce A : 
Put a teaspoon of butter in a hot fry- 
ing pan and brown slightly, pour in a 
pint of milk and heat to boiling. Thicken 
with two tablespoons of browned flour 
rubbed to a smooth paste in cold water 
or milk. 


Fruit Sandwiches F 
Equal parts of finely chopped nuts, 
dates and raisins. Moisten with grape 


juice or lemon juice to form a paste. 
Spread evenly on thin slices of bread. 
Olive Sandwiches F 

Spread between thin slices of bread 
a leaf of lettuce and a layer of finely 
chopped ripe olives mixed with mayon- 
naise dressing. 
Cornstarch Meringue H 

Heat to boiling three cups of milk, 
add gradually two tablespoons of corn- 
starch that has previously been rubbed 
to a smooth paste with cold milk. When 
thickened allow to eool a little, then stir 
in two well-beaten yolks of eggs mixed 
with three tablespoons of sugar. Simmer 
a few moments and turn into a dish. 
Cover the top with the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Place in a slow 
oven and brown slightly; when cold dot 
with bits of jelly. 


Seasonable Recipes 


Eggs in Marinade C 

Put a gill of veal gravy, two table- 
spoons of water, one teaspoon of vinegar, 
and pepper and salt to taste in a stew- 
pan; when it boils add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs and stir until the sauce thick- 
ens; lay six poached eggs on a hot dish, 
garnish with points of toast and pour 
over the sauce. H. A. C. 


Eggs with Gravy C 

Pour a gill of clear gravy of any kind 
in a buttered baking dish; break into it 
six eggs, keeping the yolks whole and 
season with salt and pepper; place 
in a hot oven until the whites have set; 
slip, without breaking the yolks, to 
squares of hot buttered toast; add a gill 


of hot cream to the gravy in the dish, 
boil up and pour around the eggs. Finely 
mineed parsley sprinkled over the dish 
adds to the looks and flavor. H. C. 
Fried Eggs C 

Fry the eggs in hot butter, bacon or 
ham fat, to the required degree; lift out 
with a flat skimmer to a hot dish, pour 
all the fat except a tablespoonful from the 
pan; add to this a minced gherkin, shake 
about for a second and pour over the 
eggs. H. A. C. 


Poached Eggs on Sausage C 
Place round slices of cooked sausage 


meat or scrapple on the platter. On 
each place a poached egg and pour a 
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rich cream sauce over all, making the 
sauce yellow by beating in the yolk of 
an egg. A. B. H. 


Bread and Cheese Omelet F 


Two tablespoons of strong grated cheese 
and one-eighth teaspoon of baking soda, 
or one-half cup of mild, grated cheese 
and one-quarter teaspoon of baking soda; 
one-half cup of milk, one-eighth teaspoon 
of salt, a dash of cayenne, two tablespoons 
of melted butter, two well-beaten eggs, 
one-half cup of stale bread crumbs. Mix 
the milk, cheese and seasoning, and stir 
over fire until cheese is dissolved, add the 
eggs and crumbs, mix well, turn into a 
hot buttered pan and brown as any ome- 
let. Those who enjoy Roquefort cheese 
can use up the crumbs this way. This 
will serve three. E. G. S. 


Rhubarb Pie I 


Three cups of rhubarb eut in small 
pieces, yolks of two eggs, two tablespoons 
of flour, one-quarter teaspoon of salt, one 
and one-half cups of granulated sugar 
and one-half a lemon. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs, add the flour, salt and sugar 
and mix with the fruit. Line a pie tin 
with plain paste, pour in the above mix- 
ture and bake until rhubarb js tender. 
Cover with meringue, made by beating 
the whites of the eggs with two table- 
spoons of fine sugar; brown in a mod- 
erate oven. H. G. 


Veal Hearts, Stuffed D 


Wash and trim four veal hearts and 
remove the gristle carefully. Heat two 
tablespoons of fat in a hot spider, fry 
in it a small sliced onion, add the hearts 
and sear them on every side. Remove the 
hearts and stuff each cavity with sausage 
meat. Set the hearts in a heated casser- 
ole, dredge them with browned flour, add 
a cup of hot water or stock, and cook 
three hours. 


Salad of Veal and Peas F 


One-half pound of cold veal eut in 
tiny dice and a pint of small green peas. 
Mix with French dressing and chill. 
When ready to serve put by spoonfuls 
into eups of crisp lettuce leaves. Pour 
over it more French dressing to which 
has been added a little green mint, mus- 
tard and a dash of celery salt. 


Pineapple Orange Salad F ; 

Arrange a crisp curly lettuce leaf upon 
an individual salad plate; upon this place 
a round slice of pineapple (preferably 
eanned), then upon the pineapple a 
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smaller round slice of orange and top 
all with a spoonful of whipped cream, 
slightly salted, with which a spoonful of 
chopped walnuts has been mixed. This 
is an appetizing salad for spring lun- 
cheons or even for afternoon parties. 
A. L. E. 


Orange and Mint Salad E 


Remove the pulp from the oranges with 
a spoon, add a little lemon juice and half 
a tablespoon of sugar, and half a table- 
spoon of chopped mint for each orange. 
Chill and serve in glasses with a sprig 
of mint. This is good for a first course 
at luncheon. C. de M. 

[> Try without sweetening, and serve 
in half orange skins for breakfast. Edi- 
tors. 


Cream of Watercress Soup A 

Pick over and wash four bunches of 
watercress, using that which has become 
too dark to serve. Boil it in a quart of 
slightly salted water for five minutes; 
drain and save the water. Pound the 
cress with two tablespoons of butter. In 
a saucepan mix four tablespoons of flour 
and three of butter, add the cress water, 
stirring all the time, and two quarts of 
veal broth, and boil fifteen minutes. 
Skim, add the eress and mingle without 
boiling, then strain through a_ hair 
sieve. Return to the saucepan and stir 
steadily until very hot, then thicken with 
four beaten yolks of eggs in a cup of 
rich milk and two tablespoons of butter. 
Mix well, pour into a soup tureen, add 
croutons and serve. A. S. P. 
Curry of Chicken D 

Melt two tablespoons of butter, add one 
teaspoon of finely chopped onion and 
hal? a small apple chopped fine. Fry 
them together a few minutes, then add 
a tablespoon of grated cocoanut, one- 
quarter teaspoon of English mustard, 
one tablespoon of curry powder, one 
tablespoon of flour. Stir all together in 
the blazer for two minutes, then moisten 
with one cup of chicken stock. When 
boiling add the meat of one-half fowl 
torn in shreds, free from bone and skin, 
and let simmer for about ten minutes, 
then add three tablespoons of cream and 
season with salt. Serve with fresh boiled 
rice. To make it still more Indian in 
character Bombay duck may be added. 
Bombay duck is a dried fish from India, 
sold in small tin boxes. Dry the fish in 
a moderate oven for some time, so that 
it will be crisp enough to break up in 
small bits, and sprinkle over the curry. 
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N CAKE-MAKING ecor- 
rect measurements are 
particularly necessary. 
Good judgment and expe- 
rience have taught some 
cooks to measure by sight, 
but the majority need 

accurate guides. Use standard measuring 

eups, preferably glass, the regulation tea 
and tablespoons and a ecase-knife to level 
the measures. For the mixing and beat- 
ing a wooden spoon with slits is good. 

Only the best of ingredients are worthy 
to be made into cake. Economize on the 
quantity, but never on the quality, of 
materials. Coarse, granulated sugar is 
apt to give a coarse texture, so choose the 
fine granulated for cakes. Bread flour 
contains more of the sticky gluten than 
pastry flour, therefore cake made with 
it is never so light and tender. All bak- 
ing powder mixtures are better when the 
more easily raised pastry flour is used. 
But if bread flour must be used, measure 
two tablespoons less for every eup called 
for in a recipe. Never try to put a cake 
together until all the ingredients are 
measured and ready, the pans are prop- 
erly buttered and the fire is attended to. 
The fire must last without replenishing 
until the baking is completed. 

Sponge cake secrets 

Sponge cakes depend for their lightness 
upon the amount of air which is beaten 
into the mixture before baking. The fol- 
lowing is a safe general rule. It is often 
varied, and with good results, provided a 
larger amount of air is entangled in the 
batter. Never stir a sponge cake batter, 
as the air already entangled is thus 
allowed to escape. Beating, eutting and 
folding are the correct strokes. 

Separate the eggs and beat the yolks 
until very thick and lemon-colored, and 
the whites until stiff and dry. Add the 
sugar to the yolks and beat again, then 
add the flavoring. Beat in the whites and 
finally cut and fold in the flour sifted 
with the salt. For this stroke use a ease 
knife, adding the flour gradually and 
cutting it in. Never stir it. Three eggs, 
one-half eup of sugar, one-half eup of 
flour, a pinch of salt, one teaspoon of 


Cake Making and Baking 


Old Methods and New Cakes 


By a Cooking Teacher 


lemon juice and grated rind from one-half 
a lemon are the correct proportions for 
a small loaf. 


Butter cakes 


Butter cakes depend for their lightness 
upon the chemical gas carbon dioxide 
which results from the action of heat on 
baking powder or soda and cream of tar- 
tar. There are almost as many methods 
for putting together a batter as there are 
cakes. The following is not the only 
correct method, but any butter eake may 
be put together with suceess by just this 
method. It is a safe one to learn and 
use when only proportions are known. 
Measure the dry ingredients and mix and 
sift all save the sugar together. Measure 
the butter, and cream it with the sugar. 
Butter may be softened by leaving it in 
a warm room; measure by packing it 
solid and level into the eup or spoon. 
Beat with a wooden spoon until light 
and creamy. Add the yolks of the eggs 
or the whole eggs, beaten until light, the 
liquid, and then the flour, or the two latter 
may be added alternately, always begin- 
ning with the flour. Add the whites last 
if they alone are used or if they are 
beaten separately, in order not to lose 
the air beaten into them. 

Beating alone makes a cake fine-grained, 
but a cake may be light and tender, thor- 
oughly eatable, with but little beating. 
Never stir a cake after the final beating, 
because, as with the sponge cake, the air 
is thus allowed to escape. 

Fruit, when added immediately after 
the sugar, as in dark fruit cake, need not 
be floured. When this eannot be done 
on account of discoloring the batter, the 
fruit must be floured and beaten in last. 
Another good way is to fill the pans half 
full with plain batter, then add the floured 
fruit to remaining batter and put in 
pans. 

Butter the pans thoroughly, then dredge 
with flour, shaking all the superfluous 
flour from the pan. A narrow strip of 
buttered paper, reaching over the sides, 
may be used in a well-buttered pan. 

In filling, be especially careful to fill 
corners and sides, leaving a slight depres- 
sion in the eenter. When baked the cake 
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will then be flat on top. Many blame 
the oven or the batter for a “ hilly ” cake, 
when it is merely the way the batter was 
heaped in the pan. 

Mysteries of baking 

But, after all, it depends on the bak- 
ing. Many a promising cake has been 
ruined in the oven because there must be 
so much left to individual judgment. 
There are no hard-and-fast rules which 
ean be laid down for cake baking. 
The stereotyped cooking-school rule is 
helpful. It divides the time into quar- 
ters: first quarter the batter rises; second 
quarter it continues to rise and begins 
to brown; third quarter continues brown- 
ing; fourth quarter finish baking and 
shrink from pan. 

If the oven is too hot the back covers 
may be raised. It is safer to put a pan 
of cold water into the oven rather than 
to put a paper over the cake, as is com- 
monly done to prevent burning. As 
soon as heated refill with cold water, if 
necessary. 

Do not move a cake until it is risen 
to its full hight; after that there is no 
danger of its falling. Open the oven door 
as often as necessary, provided it be done 
earefully and slowly. It is the rush of 
eold air into the oven which causes the 
eake to fall. 

Fruit cake and pound cake are done 
when they are firm yet springy to the 
touch. With other cakes, the best test 
is the shrinking from the pans. Keep 
the oven heat uniform and do not attempt 
to use the oven for anything save the 
eakes. A slow oven causes a coarse-tex- 
tured cake, while too hot an oven will 
make the cake erack in the center. 

Invert the cake, after baking, on a 
wire cake rest. If it sticks, loosen around 
edges with a knife and leave it inverted, 
to be helped out by its own weight. 

If boiled frosting is made, the cake 
may be hot or cold when it is frosted, 
but never put an uncooked frosting on 
a cold cake. 

Boiled frosting 

Boiled frosting is not diffieult if made 
carefully. Melt the sugar and water and 
cook without stirring until the mixture 
spins a fine thread from the tine of a 
fork. Wash down the sides of the pan 
if it grains a~ound the edge. Use a bit 
of cheesecloth. A pinch of cream of 
tartar will prevent the sugar from grain- 
ing. Pour onto the beaten whites and 
beat until stiff enough to hold its shape. 
The usual proportions are one cup of 
sugar, one-third cup of water, a pinch 
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of cream of tartar and the white of one 
egg. 
Shaker Nut Cake 

One-half cup of butter, one cup of 
light brown sugar, two beaten eggs, one- 
half cup of water, one teaspoon of lemon, 
one and one-half cups of flour sifted with 
one teaspoon of baking powder, one cup 
of hickory or butternut meats, coarsely 
chopped. Bake in three round, shallow 
pans, in a slow oven. Cool and put to- 
gether with maple fondant (made with 
maple sugar like ordinary boiled frost- 
ing), ornamenting the top of the loaf 
with nut meats which have been sprinkled 
with salt and baked for ten minutes in a 
moderate oven. This renders nuts much 
more toothsome as well as digestible. 
R. G. 


Apple Sauce Cake 


One cup of unsweetened apple sauce, 
one and one-half cups of sugar, one-half 
eup of shortening, yolk of one egg, one 
level teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoon of cloves, one-half level teaspoon of 
soda, one level teaspoon baking powder 
and two cups of flour. Strain apple sauce 
through a sieve, add the soda, melted 
shortening and flour sifted with baking 
powder and spices. Beat all together 
thoroughly and bake in two layers. Put 
together with a simple frosting. B 
Crispettes 

Beat two eggs and stir into them a 
cup of white and brown sugar, mixed, and 
four tablespoons of sifted flour, then a 
pinch of salt and a teaspoon of vanilla. 
Beat thoroughly and add a eup of English 
walnuts, chopped fine. Drop the dough 
by the teaspoon into buttered pans, allow- 
ing three inches for the cakes to spread. 
These are delicious for afternoon tea 


or when served with fruit for dessert. 
N. M. 


Peter Pans 


One-half cup equal parts of butter and 
lard, one-half cup of dark brown sugar, 
one egg, well beaten, one-half cup Porto 
Rico molasses, two-thirds cup of slightly 
soured milk, one teaspoon of powdered 
cinnamon, one teaspoon of vanilla extract. 
In two eups of sifted flour thoroughly 
blend one teaspoon of soda, one-half eup 
each of finely chopped raisins and nuts. 
Cream butter and lard with sugar; add 
the ingredients in the order given, beating 
all very thoroughly; bake in well-buttered 
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tins and bake in hot oven. Desirable for 
teas and luneheons. A. W. 


Hot Water Spice Cake 


Three tablespoons melted butter, three 
tablespoons of sugar, yolks of two eggs, 
one cup of molasses, one teaspoon each of 
cloves, cinnamon and lemon extract, two 
cups of flour, one-half eup of chopped 
raisins, one teaspoon of soda, one eup 
of boiling water. Mix in order given, 
sifting cloves and cinnamon with the 
flour and adding the soda dissolved in 
the boiling water the last thing. Bake in 
layers in a moderate oven. Use the whites 
of the eggs for frosting. E. W. 


Hot Water Chocolate Cake 


Two tablespoons of butter, one cup of 
sugar, yolk of one egg, two squares of 
chocolate dissolved in one-half eup of 
boiling water, one teaspoon of soda dis- 
solved in one-half cup more of boiling 


HEN the strawberries are still 
high in price and a little too sour 
to be enjoyed, delightful dishes 

can be made of canned pineapple to sat- 
isfy that desire for something juicy and 
a bit aeid. 


Pineapple and Celery Salad F 


Cut canned pineapple in dice, add an 
equal amount of celery eut in half-inch 
slivers. Place the mixture in cups made 
of the hearts of lettuce, cover with may- 
onnaise to which has been added whipped 
cream. Garnish with long slices of pi- 
mento or red pepper. 


Harlequin Cup F (Another salad) 
In the bottom of sherbet eups put a 
layer of marshmallows cut in small picves, 
then a layer of coarsely chopped walnuts, 
and then fill with pineapple cut in dice. 
Place on top a generous spoonful of 


whipped cream and a maraschino cherry. 
F. C. N. 


Savarin of Pineapple H 

Make a very light cake, using the juice 
from a can of sliced pineapple imstead 
of water. Bake in round pan with in- 
verted glass in the eenter or an angel 


The Juicy 


water, one teaspoon of baking powder 
sifted with one and one-half cups of 
flour, and one teaspoon of vanilla. Mix 
in order given and bake in a square loaf 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
Cover with boiled frosting, using the 
white of the egg left from the cake for 
the frosting. It is rather unusual to have 
both soda and baking powder as ealled 
for in this recipe, but it is impossible to 
get light spongy cake if a larger amount 
of one alone is used. Follow the diree- 
tions exactly and you will be surprised at 
the delicious cake which is the result. 
E. W. 


Maple Drop Cakes_ 


Two cups of maple syrup, one-half eup 
of eream or milk, two eggs, one-half cup 
of melted butter, three teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, flour enough to make a soft 
batter. Bake in gem pans. M. B, 


VF 
Pineapple 


cake pan. Add sugar and water to the 
slices of pineapple and cook until tender 
and sweet as preserves. When ready to 
serve fill the center of the cake with 
whipped cream and place around the edge 
the slices of pineapple. A. N. F. 
Pineapple Bomb Glacé H 


Line an ice cream mold one-half ineh 
thick with Philadelphia ice cream, fill 
the center with sweetened chopped pine- 
apple to which has been added the juice 
of a lemon. Cover tightly, pack in salt 
and ice and let stand three hours. 


Pineapple Bavarian Cream I 


In a double boiler scald one pint of 
milk, add three egg yolks mixed with half 
a cup of sugar, cook until it thickens, add 
one-quarter of a box of gelatine soaked 
in one-quarter of a cup of cold water. 
When dissolved strain and cool, then add 
half a can of pineapple cut in small dice 
and half a pint of cream whipped. Turn 
into a mold and chill by placing the mold 
in a pan of erushed ice. When ready to 
serve turn out on a plate and garnish with 
whipped cream pressed through a pastry 
bag, and long narrow pieces of pineapple 
and angelica, 
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Our Experiment Station 


Experiment Station is a room adjoining the editorial rooms. It is fitted with mopern egetiansse 
readers 


to help the housekeeper. A tho 


An Afternoon Lunch 


It is pleasant to have a model kitchen 
and Experiment Station next door to the 
editorial rooms. The Culinary Editor 
vanishes now and then, of an afternoon, 
into the depths of the kitchen, a much 
envied person, and ere long things begin 
to happen which make mere literary work- 
ers feel stupid and commonplace. 

On one of these oceasions, the other 
day, a suggestion of an aroma stole from 
the model kitchen, to be followed by the 
lightest and most delicious of little grid- 
dlecakes, buttered and sugared. The edi- 
torial quarters were the scene, for a few 
minutes, of a griddlecake fest. 

A new griddle, for use on the gas stove, 
has just undergone its test. It is a good 
griddle. The top is raised from the flame 
by a cireular standard about four inches 
high, and below the top is an inverted 
corrugated cone which spreads the heat 
to the outer edges of the griddle. Six 
small eakes or three medium-sized ones 
ean be cooked at once, and all will be the 
same even brown. 

The Culinary Editor disappeared again, 
accompanied by a stenographer. <A glance 
into the kitchen, a bit later, revealed both 
young women busy, the stenographer pull- 
ing gently, back and forth, upon a string. 

She was freezing sherbet! So easy was 
the task that she might have held a book 
in her other hand and read. 

This freezer is very ingenious. This 
particular one holds three pints, the right 
amount for a family of six. The can con- 
taining the sherbet or cream is pivoted 
top and bottom, and is made to revolve 
like a top by means of the propelling 
string. 

Why does the ean revolve so lightly 
and easily? Because it is surrounded by 
a cylinder of wire net, which allows the 
icy brine, but not the ice, to rest against 
it. The ice and salt are packed between 
the wire cylinder and the bucket. One 
opens the can once or twice to see if it 
is freezing and scrapes the cream down 
from the sides with a little shovel that 
comes with the freezer. 

The pulling of the cord, which is as 
easy as rocking a cradle, turns the 


test of these money and labor-saving devices is made 
are given the results in the pages of the magazine.] 


freezer one way, which rewinds the cord; 
then pulling again turns the freezer the 
other way; thus the cream within is first 
whirled in one direction, then in the other, 
so it is worked and frozen smoothly. If 
one makes cream often or uses chipped 
ice in other ways, it would be convenient 
to have an ice chipper. This is a heavy 
machine, to be screwed to a bench. Small 
blocks of ice are put in the top, a handle 
turned and sharp, saw-toothed knives chip 
the ice, which falls into a bucket below. 

The product of this freezer the other 
afternoon was the most luscious of sher- 
bet, made from the new canned Hawaiian 
pineapple, as juicy and lively as the 
no fruit. The shredded variety was 
used. 


Tue Use of the pereolator for making 
coffee is on the increase. The apparatus 
is now made ornamental in appearance 
and is a charming addition to any break- 
fast table. Moreover, it makes prime 
coffee. The coffee itself is placed in a 
strainer in the upper part of the pot and 
the water boils up through a tube, perco- 
lating through the coffee into the lower 
part, where it is sent boiling to the tube 
again. The glass top renders it easy to 
see when the coffee is strong enough. 
The alcohol flame can be turned low, so 
as to keep the coffee hot but not boiling. 
When it is not boiling the grounds are 
above the coffee, so that the strength re- 
mains the same, the bitter qualities not 
being drawn from the grounds. 


BENZOATE OF Sopa may be used as a 
preservative in food under the national 
Pure Food Law, provided each container 
or package of such food is plainly la- 
beled to show the presence and amount of 
the drug. This ruling conforms with the 
decision of President Roosevelt’s referee 
board of chemists, that this preservative 
is not injurious to health, but it is con- 
trary to the conclusions of Dr Wiley, 
drawn from his experiments with a “ poi- 
son squad.” It is Dr Wiley’s contention, 
moreover, that preservatives are some- 
times used to disguise raw materials of 
an unsound or inferior quality. 
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Good Eatables for April 


Lists of Seasonable Foods, Menus and Simple Directions for 


Adapting These and Planning Other Meals 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes. Recipes 


for any dishes found in the following lists will be sent upon request, if accompanied 


String beans 
plant 
Escalloped corn 
with tomatoes 
Beets 
Creamed celery 
Mashed potatoes 
Bread well baked 
Toast 


by a stamped and addressed envelope.] 
Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Vegetable salads 

Breakfast muffins 

Crusty rolls 

Popovers 

Rice with orange 

Crisp bacon 

Cream of water- 
cress soup 
hubarb sauce 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Buttered parsnips 
Banana fritters 
Creamed potatoes 
Fried breads 
Cereals a 
long tim 
Breed griddle-cakes 
with syrup 
Hot-cross buns 


Southern corn 


Fruit salads with 
mayonnaise 

Hickories 

Graham bread 

English savories 

Yorkshire pudding 

Oatmeal gems 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Mackerel 


Bloaters 
Boiled, broiled or 
baked fish 


Herring 
Boiled, broiled or 
baked 


a lamb 
Boiled, broiled or 
baked beef 
Boiled, broiled or 
baked chicken 
Bread and cheese 


Egg salad 

Eges cooked in 
shell 

Eggs with gravy 

Eggs in marinade 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Fried chicken 

Chicken casseroled 

Fried fish 

Squabs 

Guineas 

Liver and bacon 

Braised beef 

Hamburg loaf with 
bacon 


Beans 

Peas 

Lentils with frank- 
furters 

Twice-cooked meats 

Meat stews 

Chicken curried 

Veal hearts stuffed 
oast p 


Appetizers £ 


Dried peach pickle 
Cabbage salad 
Lettuce 

Romaine 

Sardines 

Ancho vies 

Cucum 


Cheese canapes 
1ubarb 

Fruit jellies 

Orange marmalade 


Highly flavored 


**Complete Foods F 


Chicken stew with 
baked dumplings 

Bread and _ cheese 
omelet 

Beef Boston style 

Macaroni salad 

Escalloped eggs 

Bacon chowder 


Codfish balls 

Nut sandwiches 

Spaghetti, Italian 
style 

Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 

Corn beef hash 

Nut loaf 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Radishes 

Green peppers 

Spinach 

Celery 

Cucumbers 
ttuce 

Watercress 


Endive 

Sorrel 

Figs 

Prunes 
Rhubarb 

Bran muffins 
Coarse cereals 


Light Desserts H 


Rhubarb tapioca 

Sponge cake with 
fruit 

Fruit jelly 

Charlotte russe 

Orange custard 


Fruit with custard 
sauce 

Rennet pudding 

Spanish cream 

Sherbets 

Masedeine of fruit 


Hearty Desserts J 


Fruit shortcakes 

Hominy pudding 

Steamed batter 
pudding 

— pie with 
whipped cream 


pie 
Dumplings with 
orange sauce 
Caramel rice 
eee ice with 
whipped cream 


Menus for Two Weeks 


Planned from the Sa sg List of April 


mentioned in the follow 


ms preferred dish may be substituted for a aoe 


menus, or 


ined for other meals by choosing any See which 
found under the same group letter an substituting 
it for the one called for in th 


the menu. In otherw 


in changing these or py ge menus, follow 


follow herew 
Sunday 


Oran E 
Bees. oiled in 


Old- 
buns B 


Coffee E 
DINNER 
Roast leg of lamb 
with mint sauce C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Buttered parsnips B 
Frozen chocolate 
with whipped 

cream 
SUPPER 
Celery and fruit 
sandwiches B 
Cookies B 
Cocoa A 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
with 

milk B 
crisp bacon 


Breakfast muffins B 
Coffee E 


the menus which 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Lamb hash F 
oe bread toast B 
Stewed rhubarb A 
Tea E 


DINNER 
Rolled stuffed 
steak C 
Baked potatoes A 
Dressed lettuce B 
Spanish cream A 
Small coffee E 
Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Eggs with gravy C* 
Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Escalloped corn 

with tomatoes A 

Stuffed potatoes B* 

Chocolate cookies B 
Tea E 


4 
bread 
a 
Salmon 
Roes 
Cod 
Haddock 
Halibut 
Bluefish ‘ 
Oysters 
Clams 
\ 
i 
me 
cheese 
7 


DINNER 
Lamb broth with 
toasted crackers A 

Veal loaf 
Creamed potatoes B 
Hominy pudding I 

Small coffee E 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts 

and top milk B 
Plain omelet C 

Popovers A 

Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Macaroni salad C* 
Plain muffins A 
Molasses pie I 
Tea E 
DINNER 
Roast pork D 
Yorkshire pud- 
ding D* 
Riced potatoes A 
Boiled onions G 
Apple tapioca H 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit E 
Creamed dried 
beet C 


ee 
Toasted plain muf- 
ns 
Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Cold roast pork D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Dried peach 


pickle 
Sponge cake H 
Tea E 


DINNER 
Casseroled fowl D* 


ssin 
Chocolate H 
Priday 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes G 
Cereal wi top 


m 
Rolls A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Quaker eggs C* 
Yeast corn bread B* 
Sliced oranges E 
Tea E 
DINNER 
Planked shad B 
Mashed potatoes A 
Radisnes G 
Canned peas B 
short- 


Smail ra E 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges E 
Creamed eggs C 
Toasted corn 
bread A 
Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Casseroled fowl re- 
heated D 
Grapefruit E 
Cocoa A 


GOOD 


DINNER 
Baked kidney 
beans D 


Brown bread B 
Cucumbers and 
radishes dressed G 
Sponge cake with 
strawberry sauce H 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Crisp bacon A 
Fried eggs C 


Graham muffins B 
Coffee E 


EASTER DINNER 
Cream of spinach 
soup A 


Croutons A 
Curlied celery E 
Rolls A Olives E 
Lobster chops C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Maryland chicken C 

Creamed peas B 
Apple grape- 
fruit salad gar- 
nished with 

peppers A 
Molded vanilla and 

pistachio ices A 
Crackers A Roque- 
fort cheese 
Coffee E 


SUPPER 


Jelly sandwiches B 
Crackers A 
Cocoa 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes A 
Bread griddle cakes 
with ru 


Coffee i 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Broiled ham served 
on lettuce D 


Toast A 
Apple whip H 
Tea E 


DINNER 
Roast stuffed veal D 
Browned potatoes A 
Creamed celery A 
Orange jelly 
whipped cream H 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 


French toast with 
orange marmalade B 
offee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped tomatoes 
and onions A 


Sliced ham C 
Toasted rolls A 
Tea E 


DINNER 
Roast veal re- 
heated D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Spinach with_butter 


sauce 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 


Oranges E 
on 
toast 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Baked bean salad C 
Bread sticks A 
Crullers B 
Tea E 


DINNER 
Roast beef C 


Mashed potatoes A 
Escalloped corn B 


Small coffee E 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
and top milk B 
Stuffed potatoes B 
Toast A Coffee E 


OR 
SUPP. 


F 
Radish G 
Boiled 


Beef stew with 
dumplings D 
Grapefruit and cel- 

ery salad 
Crackers A Cream 
cheese B 
Small coffee E 


Rolls A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Eggs in_ mari- 
nade C* 
Johnnycake B 
Jelly with nuts B 
Cocoa A 


DINNER 


Fried (fillets of 
flounders D 
Cucumber sauce E 
Potato puff B 
Boiled parsnips G 
Caramel custard L 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 


Liver with bacon F 
Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Egg salad C* 
English savories B 
Rhubarb pie H 
Tea E 


DINNER 


Stuffed hearts D* 
Boiled potatoes A 
Dressed lettuce G 
Creamed lima 
beans B 
Orange sherbet I 
Small coffee FE 


The Menus Explained 


For the Sunday evening supper just a 
little mint added tc chopped celery, sea- 
soned with mayonnaise and spread on 
bread, will produce a delicious sandwich. 

The breakfast muffins, listed the first 
Monday, are popovers without eggs. The 
flour and milk mixture requires a good 
deal of beating to make the muffins puffy. 

For the rolled, stuffed steak, purchase 
a round steak eut thin. Cut it in oblong 
pieces about tv.o by three inches, spread 
them with a dressing made of well-sea- 
soned crumbs, roll and fasten together 
with toothpicks. Roast them fifteen to 


twenty minutes. 


If a chopped green pepper is added to 
the esealloped corn and tomatoes it will 
have an added brightness of flavor very 
acceptable at this season. 

The veal loaf on the first Tuesday is 
the jellied veal highly seasoned with cel- 
ery salt and lemon juice. 

Children are very fond of the molasses 
pie served for luncheon Wednesday. 

For the planked shad on Friday use a 


Wednesday Priday 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Oranges E 
Codfish balls E 
— 
Apple pie with r 
whipped cream I 
candied orange ; 
peel H 
Tea E 
Baked potatoes A 
Apple and _ celery 


hardwood board an inch thick. It should 
be baked before using, so the fish will not 
taste of the wood. Split the shad, re- 
move the backbone and tack it skin down 
to the plank. Broil and serve on the 
plank garnished with mashed potato 
pressed through a pastry tube and rad- 
ishes cut to resemble roses. 

The Saturday night dessert is pre- 
served strawberries poured over sponge 
cake. 

The Easter Sunday dinner is planned 
for a green and. white dinner. The cel- 
ery is curled by cutting it in two-inch 
lengths, eutting the ends like a fringe 
and leaving it for a few hours in cold 
water to which has been added the juice 
of half a lemon. 

Lobster chops are a croquette mixture 
of lobster shaped like chops and fried 
like croquettes. For the meat course the 
chicken is separated as for fricassee, 
broiled and served in a white sauce. The 
ice creams may be molded as_ white 
Easter lilies with green leaves or as white 
chickens on green nests. 

For lunch Monday the ham used is 
boiled ham sliced thin, heated in spider 
or blazer till curly and served hot on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing. 

In using the veal for minced veal on 
toast on Wednesday be careful to remove 
all stuffing from that which you use. 
The seasoning is not very good for 
breakfast. 

The baked bean salad for Wednesday 
luncheon is the kidney beans left from 
Saturday, served on lettuce with French 
dressing. The bread sticks are strips 
of bread buttered and browned in the 
oven. 

Take medium-sized potatoes for the 
stuffed potatoes, Thursday morning. 
Cut a hole through them with an apple 
corer, insert a slice of bacon in each one, 
and bake them. 

To prepare the fillets of flounder split 
the fish and remove the backbones. 
Sprinkle with lemon juice, spread with a 
well-seasoned fish stuffing, roll an? fasten 
together with toothpicks. Let stand on 
ice for an hour or more. Roll in egg 
and crumbs and fry in deep fat. If one 
wishes to be very elaborate, eucumber 
sauce may be served with the fried fil- 
lets. Cucumber sauce is merely hollan- 
daise sauce with a minced cucumber sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and vinegar added 
to it. Otherwise dressed lettuce or sliced 
eucumber may be served. 

The egg salad for Saturday luncheon 
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is hard-cooked eggs sliced on lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 

It may seem as if there were too many 
egg dishes listed this month, but eggs 
are becoming more plentiful and can be 
used more freely. If variety is observed 
in their preparation they probably will 
always be acceptable. 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked yan cod letter of the grow 
to which they belong. See P: 520) ° 


Macaroni Salad F 


Two cups of cold cooked macaroni, two 
cups erisp shredded cabbage, two sour ap- 
ples cut in fine straws. Marinate and let 
stand ten minutes. Drain off the mari- 
nade, heap on a bed of lettuce leaves, mask 
with mayonnaise and garnish with strips 
of pimento and walnut meats. E. C 


Yeast Corn Bread B 


Four cups sweet milk, or one-half water 
may be used, place on stove in double 
boiler. When scalding hot, stir in corn- 
meal until stiff as mush; cook about ten 
minutes and set aside to cool. When 
lukewarm add two eups white bread 
sponge, one tablespoon of lard, one-half 
eup of white sugar, one tablespoon of 
salt, one egg well beaten and enough white 
flour to make moderately stiff. Let rise 
and make into loaves. Stand aside in 
a warm place until light. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven a little longer than white 
loaves of the same size. M. L. 
Yorkshire Pudding B 

English Yorkshire pudding is so good 
to eat and so easy to make it deserves to 
be better known. The plain mixture fol- 
lows: Mix four tablespoons of flour and 
one teaspoon of salt with one-quarter cup 
of cold water until smooth. Add one 
large or two small eggs and beat hard two 
minutes, then add three-quarters cup of 
milk. Pour the mixture at once into a 
hot pan (one about six by ten inches with 
one-inch sides is best) in which has been 
melted two tablespoons of butter or beef 
drippings. Bake one hour in a moderate 
oven, cut in squares and serve with beef, 
veal or chicken. A teaspoon of finely 
chopped onion and one-quarter teaspoon 
of powdered sage added just before bak- 
ing makes a savory pudding to serve with 
pork. A. D. W. 


Casseroled Fowl F 


Disjoint, clean and wipe dry a fowl. 
Dip in flour and fry in equal parts of 
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lard and butter, just enough to brown 
well. Take out, put in stewpan with 
just enough water to cover it and let stew 
for one-half hour. Slice three or four 
small onions in the bottom of your cas- 
serole, a small bunch of carrots, cubed, two 
green peppers, cut small, anda few slices 
of bacon. On top of this lay the pieces 
of fowl and around that put as many 
small pared potatoes as the dish will 
hold. Pour over it half the liquor the fowl 
stewed in, cover and cook in the oven 
for an hour and a half. Make a thick 
cream sauce of the remainder of the 
liquor, season with salt and pepper, add 
to the casserole and serve. A very tough 
fowl may be transformed to very tender 
chicken in this way. A. P. 


Hickories B 


One-third cup of butter or clarified 
drippings, one cup of brown sugar, one 
eup of molasses, two-thirds cup of but- 
termilk, one teaspoon each of salt, ginger 
and cinnamon, one-third teaspoon cloves, 
three cups of flour. Beat well, then eut 
in the stiffly beaten white of an egg, which 
gives a crispness and delicacy not usually 
found in ginger cakes. Cut in halves a 
dozen or two raisins and mix with half 
a-eup of broken hickory nut meats, lightly 
salted. Drop the batter in little mounds, 
some distance apart, in a large dripping 
pan, sprinkle each with the nut mixture, 
add a grating of nutmeg and bake in a 
hot oven. The batter may be baked in 
a loaf, with nuts and raisins added if pre- 
ferred, but the crusty, melting little cakes, 
with their flavor of roasted hickories, are 
well worth any extra trouble. R. F. D. 


Stuffed Potatoes C 


Bake the desired number of large, well- 
shaped potatoes. Cut a slice from one 


end of each potato; reserve the slices 
Scoop out the inside of the potato, leaving 
a wall one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 
Fill this cavity with some minced chicken, 
turkey, veal or lamb, moistened with a 
little cream or brown sauce. If a little 
of the chicken or giblet sauce is left 
over it may be used. This mixture must 
be highly seasoned. After stufling the 
potatoes replace the slice eut from the 
end, fasten it in place with toothpicks 
return to oven and reheat potatoes. Re- 
move the toothpicks and serve potatoes 
in a folded napkin. An egg is some- 
times dropped into this cavity and the 
cover fastened securely on and the potato 
placed in the oven until the egg is 
poached. Before serving remove cover, 
sprinkle egg with salt and pepper and 
a dot of butter. This dish is sometimes 
ealled “ Eggs en Surprise.” A. L. P. 


Dried Peach Pickle E 


When fresh peaches are out of season 
make peach pickles from the dried fruit. 
Soak the dried peaches overnight and the 
next day the skins can easily be removed 
from most of them. Pin together two half 
peaches of equal size with cloves and bits 
of cinnamon. Place them in cans, with 
an occasional almond to suggest a peach 
kernel, and pour over them hot, sweet, 
spiced vinegar. Let them stand at least a 
week before using. L. E. T. 


Quaker Eggs C 


Break into small pieces about two ounces 
of soaked and boiled salt codfish free 
from all bones. Moisten the fish with a 
quarter of a cup of cream, and let it boil 
down to about two tablespoons of liquid. 
Scramble four or five eggs in the ordimary 
way, and when ready, mix with the fish 
and serve on buttered toast. L. L. T. 
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EpiTor’s NotE—This article is the second of a series of talks upon modern merchandising, designed 
for the housekeeper who would pet the most value for the money ex 
The field isa vast and deep 
it inquiry and discussion. 


y interesting one, and comparatively new, and the Editor welcomes the 


The Commerce of Clothes 


By B. W. Parker 


mM OW many of you real- 

P ize that the greatest 

business in this coun- 

try today is the supply- 

ing of men, women and 

children with wearing 

apparel? Beside it 

the mammoth enterprises of steel and iron 

manufacture, which the public prints 

delight to exploit, and which nearly 

everybody knows something about, are 

dwarfed into not exactly insignificance, 
but comparative unimportance. 

The annual output of textile and closely 
kindred products in the United States is 
many millions greater than iron, steel and 
machinery combined. Foodstuffs total a 
greater static value, doubtless, but do not 
compare in what we may call extension 
values; namely, rehandling and conver- 
sion, by which the raw materials are in- 
creased in value in some instances as high 
as 100 per cent. 

According to the census of 1900 every 
man, woman and child in this country 
consumed an average of twenty dollars’ 
worth of textiles manufactured in the 
United States, and this consumption 
steadily increased (conservatively, 20 per 
eent) up to the middle of 1907. Adding 
to this the enormous totals of imported 
merchandise which comes into the United 
States despite all tariff restrictions, in con- 
stantly inereasing quantities, we begin to 
get an idea of the vastness of an industry 
which, as Carlyle argues in his Sartor 
Resartus, furnishes us with the chief es- 
sentials to distinguish us from the beasts 
of the field. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
growth of this industry from the old 
hand eard, spinning wheel, kitchen loom 
and chimney-corner dye pot of early days 
down to the well-lighted, sanitary facto- 
ries of the present, with their acres of 


floor space filled with whirring machinery. 
Here we have the apotheosis of brain 
craft as superseding hand craft, and the 
philosophical historian may draw many 
deductions, favorable or otherwise, de- 
pending upon his point of view. 

The thing of vital, present interest to 
the readers of this magazine, however, 
is probably the distribution feature, the 
merchandising of these products. Here, 
again, is a fertile field for a historian who 
will record the progressions from “ bar- 
ter” to “charge accounts.” Briefly, mer- 
chandising today consists of supplying 
consumer demand, palpably existent; de- 
fining consumer demand, more or less 
unconsciously existent; and creating con- 
sumer demand, hitherto non-existent. 

Under the first head comes the produc- 
tion and distribution of staples, so-called ; 
that is, merchandise so well introduced 
and so generally utilized that the demand 
for the same is practically constant and 
fluetuates only with monetary conditions 
and changes in population. 

The second phase is where an enter- 
prising manufacturer or dealer handling 
a somewhat staple article conceives of 
new uses for this article and convinces 
the consumer that such enlargement of 
utilities is natural and desirable. 

Tn the third case, the progressive mer- 
chandiser, after studying conditions, is 
convineed that the consumer body wi 
welcome certain additions to what it has 
previously considered necessities, and by 
skillful invention and judicious presenta- 
tion he creates new desires in the minds 
of the purchasing public. 

The merchandiser begins where the pro- 
dueer of raw materials leaves off. He 
may be a manufacturer, a wholesale dis- 
tributer or a retail dealer, but his bus- 
iness is to sell goods manufactured either 
by himself or others. Let us follow this 
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investigation a little way into the sources 
of merchandise, with a brief consideration 
of the demand that the merchandiser at- 
tempts to supply. 

Our women the best dressed 

It is true that we’ve all been taught to 
look to Europe for fashions, but it is 
none the less true that the best-dressed 
women in the world are to be found right 
here in these United States. Another 
fact, which may at first thought seem sur- 
prising, is that the highest average of 
well-dressed women in the United States 
is to be found in cities of from five thou- 
sand to fifty thousand population. Still 
another feature, which will seem almost 
ineredible to the uninformed, is that there 
will be found, particularly through the 
Middle, Southern and Northern West, in 
almost any town having a population of 
one thousand, numbers of women who 
may confidently parade their costumes 
alongside their more urban sisters of New 
York, Boston, Washington or Chicago, 
with no need to blush tor their deficien- 
cies. 

It is not within the seope of this article 
to consider whether this diffusion of mod- 
ishness is ethically desirable or otherwise. 
These are twentieth-century times, and the 
day has passed when a naturally tasteful 
woman whose lines of life have fallen 
outside the great population centers need 
be, or is, a frump. The advance in the 
making of ready-to-wear apparel and the 
convenience with which she can supply 
herself have made fashion superior to 
geographical limitations. 

This does not mean that all eomfort- 
ably situated American women dress 
alike, or adhere rigorously to certain pre- 
vailing modes. It is quite generally 
known that the “ creations ” imported from 
the would-be fashion despots of the Rue 
de Ia Paix are decidedly remodeled and 
improved by the American makers before 
they offer them to their trade. In a lesser 
degree it is true that certain “ advanced ” 
designs which may find favor in New 
York, the American fashion center, may 
meet with secant recognition elsewhere in 
the country. If Los Angeles women, for 
instance, want shirtwaist suits, no fashion 
edict can foree them to limit themselves 
to one-piece tailored dresses. If Baltimore 
femininity happens to dote on chiffon 
hats they will be longer in yielding alle- 
giance to corded silk or satin. American 
fashions are, generally speaking, a com- 
posite of the best of the new and the best 
cf the not-too-old. 

The student of style, visiting any ex- 


elusive Parisian restaurant or driving on 
the Bois, can, by casual observation, in- 
form himself definitely that a certain style 
of millinery, a certain type of gown or 
a certain color combination is “high 
style.” In America one would know that 
the hats are, as a rule, large, although 
some are brimless; gowns, as a rule, are 
one-piece and elose-fitting; nevertheless, 
your modish vis-a-vis might be wearing 
a very handsome and strictly new shirt- 
waist costume; smoke-gray fabries might 
be largely in evidence, so would cedar 
browns, metallic blues, wistaria shades; 
in fact, colors might range throughout the 
entire eard. 

American women insist on individuality 

The American woman unflinchingly and 
wisely insists upon a degree of in- 
dividuality and beecomingness. That is 
what makes her the best-dressed woman 
in the world. Continental slavishness to 
the mode, more rigorous than any other 
convention, is practically unknown with 
us. 
“But,” says the reader, “does not this 
insistence complicate the merehandising of 
women’s apparel and unsettle the mind 
of the wearer?” 

It undoubtedly involves a greater ex- 
penditure of thought and work upon the 
part of the manufacturer, but he gets 
his reward out of the more active and 
widespread demand produced by his more 
varied well-thought-out offerings. 
There may be certain manufacturers 
who faney they would like to run 
their shops on a half-dozen models, but 
if they ever attempted it, they would be 
the first to pray for a reversion to the 
present order. As to the wearer, she has 
the assurance, in dealing with any re- 
liable house, that the selection she may 
make is, from the American standpoint, 
correct. She chooses from the maker’s 
offerings the patterns and styles that ap- 
peal to her taste and rests content in the 
knowledge that she ean’t well go wrong. 
Besides, the danger of annoying duplica- 
tion of style or fabrie on the part of 
“that other woman” is greatly lessened 
by this manufacturing eatholicity. 

Again, queries the reader, “ You say 
‘manufacturers.’ Do you mean to imply 
that makers of ready-to-wear garments 
have really anything to do with the ere- 
ation or authorization of styles?” 

Most certainly, madam. Many of them 
create, more of them improve, and all of 
the leaders understandingly adapt, effect- 
ively adopt and economically distribute 
those styles that their experience and 
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judgment tell them are correct from the 
American style-point and are suited to 
American wearers. The efforts of this 
body of men, whether their product be 
overdress, millinery, corsets, lingerie or 
accessories, have made it possible to com- 
bine quality, appearance and economy in 
a degree not even approached in any other 
country. 

A very important feature of this dis- 
tribution is the assurance every American 
woman has that she can buy intelligently. 
Numerous established publications make 
authoritative fashion information an im- 
portant feature of their contents. These 
magazines not only discuss fashions edi- 
torially, but carry in their advertising 
columns the offerings of reliable manu- 
facturers or distributers, who are honestly 
recommending their varied merchandise, 
and are prepared to guarantee every claim 
they make. In addition we have the more 
popular educational efforts of the daily 
and Sunday newspapers, ranging from 
authoritative to doubtful in their fashion 
significance. 

Some of these advertisers are endeavor- 
ing to educate the readers up to the point 
of demanding certain goods through the 
local dealers usually patronized by them. 
Others offer their product direct to the 
consumer by mail. Still another class 
comprises the large city retail stores that 
attempt to extend their service by solicit- 
ing mail-order business from the country 
generally. 

How a demand is created 

Why do you buy certain goods in pref- 
erence to certain other goods? Answer: 
Because they are advertised. “ But,’ 
you say, “comparatively few goods are 
advertised.” 

Advertising, in a mercantile sense, is 
simply turning the attention of a pos- 
sible purchaser to the desirability of pos- 
sessing any certain article—in a word, 
creating the desire to buy. This may be 
accomplished in well-nigh countless ways, 
such as simply displaying the goods to be 
sold, elaborating this display in show 
windows or by attractive fixture acces- 
sories; verbal solicitation of salespeople; 
mental suggestion of salespeople; demon- 
strations of utility; placards, signs or cir- 
culars; the printed advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers; so on ad in- 
finitum. Note the derivation of the word. 
Advertising comes from the Latin ad 
verto, “to turn toward.” You ean’t es- 
cape it. 


Woman’s influence and power 

The best advertisement in the world is 
the satisfied consumer who has tried an 
article and found it good. It is the ap- 
proval of this living, breathing (talking) 
advocate that all merchandisers are work- 
ing to secure. No printed advertisement 
is worthy of the name that does not have 
this inspiration behind it. 

It is time the women of this country 
realized this in its fullest significance. 
In it lies their opportunity and their 
recompense. They represent the great 
direct purchasing power of the land, 
buying or influencing the purchase of 
80 per cent of all merchandise distributed. 
They can condemn any fraudulent or es- 
tablish any meritorious article by simply 
expressing their approval or disapproval. 
They constitute the court of last resort 
for the great body of merchandisers, and 
in these days of enlightened publicity few 
unserupulous distributers of counterfeit 
commodities dare appeal to their bar of 
judgment. 

The woman of today need have no mis- 
givings about accepting any of the offers 
appearing in standard publications. She 
is safeguarded, first, by the scrutiny 
which the publishers exercise over all 
advertising offered; second, by the guar- 
antee of satisfaction which accompanies 
the advertised articles; third, and 
most important, she has the knowledge 
that no established merchandiser can af- 
ford to put out an unsatisfactory article 
to the destruction of his business reputa- 
tion. 


Tuer Cost or LIGHTING a room depends 
very much upon the color of the ceiling 
and walls. The color having the largest 
reflecting efficiency for a plain ceiling is 
a faint gray cream, this efficiency being 
estimated at 64 per cent. Other colors 
in the order and percentage of efficiency, 
the ceiling being plain, are as follows: 
Faint greenish, 53 per cent; light yellow, 
49 per cent; faint pinkish, 43 per cent. 
With a cartridge-paper ceiling the per- 
centages of reflecting efficiency are: Me- 
dium light buff, 44; salmon buff, 33; pale 
gray, 27; light blue, 20; light preen, 18; 
light red, 10; dull green, 7. With erépe 
paper, medium green, 19; coffee brown, 
6; deep red, 5. These figures are from 
an illuminating engineer, Dr Louis Bell 
of Boston. The plainer and harder the 
surface, of course, the more glare in the 
reflection. 
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Flowers for the Fourth 
By Alice Lounsberry 

In order to pick flowers of red, white 
and blue on the Fourth of July, it is 
necessary to make some advance prepa- 
ration in April. Not many plants bloom 
in the three distinct colors of red, white 
and blue; but sweet peas do so, and so 
also do asters. 

About the 25th of March, if the frost 
has completely left the ground, sweet 
peas may be sown, trenching them deeply, 
so that they may make strong roots before 
the hot weather. For the Fourth of 
July celebration it is well to choose the 
variety called Queen Alexandra, which, 
in truth, is equally brilliant and an im- 
provement in size and form on the stand- 
ard Searlet Gem; Dorothy Eckford, for 
the white; and navy blue to complete the 
trio. Their seeds should be bought in 
separate packages, and then kept apart 
when sowing along the same trellis. As 
soon as the flowers begin to open the row 
fairly glows in the three colors, distinetly 
massed. By this arrangement, moreover, 
the work of picking them is facilitated, 
as the individual colors can be grouped 
into bunches quickly. Last year, on the 
Fourth of July, the center of my table 
showed a large ship, appearing like sil- 
ver, the hulk of which was filled with 
many bunches of red, white and blue 
sweet peas. A miniature fort or even an 
old bowl could be used equally effectively 
as their receptacle. 

Asters, most typical American flowers, 
ean also be had for Fourth of July dee- 
orations, provided the early varieties are 
sown in time. Naturally the great army 
of asters, multitudinous in form and 
color, do not bloom before August and 
September. Varieties that serve this pur- 
pose are Queen’s Scarlet, the Early June 
Aster, occurring in pure white, and the 
so-called Queen of the Market, in dark 
blue. Their seeds may be started in- 
doors in the late winter, and the seedlings 
transplanted to wherever they are to 
bloom soon after May fifteenth. Again, 
the seeds may simply be sown out-of- 
doors in places where the plants are de- 
sired, and as early as the season will 
permit. These three early blooming va- 
rieties need not, of course, represent the 
asters of a garden. Invariably they should 
be followed by others that are late bloom- 
ing. The ones planted especially for cut 
flowers on the Fourth of July should sim- 
ply open the aster carnival. 
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With all asters the act of stirring a 
little wood ashes about their roots more 
than repays the trouble, since it dis- 
courages a band of insects that delight 
in feasting on their sap. 


Rev Mr Martin’s $600 
Comments of Our Readers 


Rev Mr Martin, in the February num- 
ber, says they occasionally took meals 
out; that the physicians would seldom ac- 
cept pay for their services; that he got 
special rates when traveling; that he got 
work when away, ete; all of which go a 
good way toward cutting down expenses. 
But he doesn’t say how many baskets 
of groceries or vegetables his parishioners 
sent in, nor how many meals he and his 
family had among the neighbors. He 
doesn’t say how much his living would 
have cost him if he had had to pay full 
price for everything, as doubtless most 
of his congregation have to do. If he 
gave the price of everything he used 
as it would cost anybody but a minister, 
I think he would not have raised so much 
of a diseussion. He says he knows of 
a number of families in debt, who spend 
a good deal on amusements, ete, and very 
likely more than one of those are among 
those who have helped to keep down his 
grocery bills. And everyone knows that 
a country minister is likely to take tea 
or dinner out a good many more times 
than he has company at home. J. E. R., 
New York. 


A minister might live on $600 a year 
provided he were donated, as many are, 
most of his necessities; or, as I have 
known a minister (Baptist) to do, go into 
a butcher shop of one of his chureh 
members, ask for ten cents’ worth of 
steak and get one that would be worth 
at least forty cents. Californian. 


It is an injustice to our housekeepers 
and home-makers that sueh articles should 
be published and sent broadeast, for there 
is already enough inclination on the part 
of providers to consider their womenkind 
extravagant, and there are few men who 
would not be inclined to ponder over such 
items and wonder how it was so much of 
their earnings went into the providing 
for the table. C. E. H., New Jersey. 


WHEN there is room in the heart, there 
is always room in the house. Thomas 
Moore. 
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A Practical Reform 
By Leoline W. Bridgman 


Many warnings appear in recent pub- 
liecations against the use of public 
drinking cups, showing how impossible 
it is for doctors and philanthropists to 
eradicate contagious or infectious disease 
while people in general continue to drink 
from infected vessels. The only safety 
lies in the abolition of the public drink- 
ing cup. <A far-reaching reform may 
often be effected by the simplest means; 
the following suggestions may, therefore, 
be of value: 

First—Let notices similar to that below 
be posted beside every fountain in this 
and other lands. (Why not, since we have 
just had an international tuberculosis con- 


gress?) 
WARNING! 

All persons drinking from a publie 
cup expose themselves to the danger 
of contracting contagious or infee- 
tious disease. Each individual is, 
therefore, urgently requested to fur- 
nish his own cup. 


Such placards could be promptly posted 
aud at slight expense. As a means of 
reaching and the public noth- 
ing could be more thoroughly effective. 

Second—As soon as practicable, let a 
slot machine be installed in connection 
with every public fountain, which shall 
furnish freely, or for a penny apiece, 
such sanitary paper cups as are now in 
use at the depot at New Haven, Conn. 

Third—Let all faucets intended for 
publie use be so protected that they can- 
not be infected by the lips of any diseased 
person. Such defense might be readily 
afforded by a broad lip or a circle of 
sharp points. 


Contagious Colds 
By J. C. B. 


I have made a special study of school 
conditions, both public and private, and 
proved that colds are as contagious as 
other so-called diseases. I wish there were 
a law prohibiting children being sent to 
school with bronchial colds. I know of 
a case where a parent was obliged to 
take her child from school for over a 
year because of the frequency of the 
severe colds she took from children in 
her class. During the child’s absence she 
had no symptoms whatever of any form 
of cold. A month ago her mother decided 
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to try again to keep her in school. Upon 
visiting her classroom, where she spent 
four hours a day, she felt disheartened 
at sight of several of the pupils who were 
continually coughing and using their 
handkerchiefs for streaming eyes or nose, 
At recitation her little daughter was 
placed beside one of these children, and, 
as was previously the case, came home 
with a cold, which almost developed into 
pneumonia. 

To place a delicate child in such a posi- 
tion seems to me one of the perils which 
might be avoided. What is of greater 
import than the health of our school 
children ? 


The Communion Cup 


The predicament confronting church 
members who recognize the danger of 
the common drinking cup is well set 
forth in a letter from Mrs R. K., who 
vividly describes the conditions as they 
exist in the average chureh. It is next 
to impossible to partake of the eup after 
such persons as she deseribes. She says: 
“Tf there is not a change in the order 
of things here, I shall have to stay away 
from chureh on communion Sunday.” 
So many people have felt the same way 
that numerous churches have adopted in- 
dividual communion eups. These are tiny 
glasses containing little more than a sip 
each of the communion wine. A single 
tray of them supplies nearly an aisle of 
communicants. The cups are of glass 
and after use are left in little racks af- 
fixed to the pews for this purpose. The 
passing of the wine requires no more time 
than by the old method. The cups may 
be of glass—the more familiar form—or 
silver, which, of course, is much more 
expensive. 


A Massacuusertts woman, Mrs Kendall, 
writes to eall our attention to the case 
of her little daughter, eight years old, 
who kept complaining of headache and 
nausea. ° Investigation showed that the 
tank from which the drinking water in 
the school which the child attended was 
drawn had not been cleaned for nobody 
knew how long. It was positively filthy. 
With the cleaning of the tank the illness 
of the child disappeared. All the schools 
of one district in the town in question 
have been closed recently owing to an 
epidemic of measles. The common drink- 
ing cup is still in use in the schools of 
that town. 
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Forty Dollars a Year 


Mr Epiror—The ery of the lady with 
only forty dollars a year with which to 
dress. herself appealed to me, and I sub- 
mit. the following solution: She would 
necessarily have to make all of her 
elothes, except the. tailored suit, and she 
eould economize greatly in both time and 
money by sewing and buying with the 
idea of things lasting two years instead 
of one. 

She should seek, first. of all, harmony of 
eolor in suits, hat, gloves and umbrella, 
thus securing less attention to details 
of materials and workmanship. For in- 
stance, if the heavy suit were a green 
and brown mixture, and the light-weight 
suit either a plain green or ee the hat 
eould suitably be either green, t 
with brown, or vice versa, and the um- 
brella and gloves either color. 

The heavy, general utility suit should 
be plain, of conservative cut and of hard- 
twisted material, unobtrusive in color. 
After the holidays in the city millinery 
and ready-made suits can be bought. for 
half price or a little more; or the coun- 
try woman can send to a cloak .and suit 
company which advertises, and buy a 
serge suit which will never wear out (this 
is my experience), made to her measure- 
ments, for about the same price. 

The light-weight suit of mohair, Pan- 
ama or serge, with a jacket satin lined, 
and either interlined or not, as desired, 
eould be made at home, if a simple pat- 
tern be chosen. It should be strapped 
with the same material, and machine 
stitching provides the only other deco- 
ration. 

A waist of wool challis, albatross or 
silk and cotton mixture, harmonizing in 
eolor with the suits, can be gotten for 
fifty cents a yard; this, with a dainty, 
sheer, hand-tucked waist of French lawn, 
one of stout white madras and two waists 
of white linen-finished cotton (the last 
three tailored shirtwaist style) should last 
two years, for all of the waists, except 
the lawn, are of wear-defying materials. 

Every other year $2.50 should be al- 
lowed for a thin dress of lawn or dimity, 
making it very simply, self-shirrings and 
tuckings forming the only decorations, 
except, if possible, a bit of good lace at 
neck and wrists—long sleeves, too, so that 
expensive long gloves will be unnecessary. 

If one of the house dresses were of 
pretty, light-colored pereale or gingham, 
it could “spell” the thin dress a while, 
when it was first fresh and new. The 
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house dresses should be made regular 
shirtwaist style—no untidy wrappers. 

For afternoon wear the economical 
woman. should save her street clothes by 
wearing her old shirtwaists (the necks 
eut Dutch fashion, and the sleeves short- 
ened, finished with beading and narrow 
velvet ribbon), with the skirts of her 
year-before-last’s suits. 

Collars and belts would have to be 
made from goods like her waists, or belts 
like the skirts. Deft fingers and good 
taste and a little time can fashion fasci- 
nating bows and jabots from scrap-bag 
materials, which will add greatly to the 
appearance of her plain shirtwaists. 

Lingerie hats made from material like 
the waists or thin dresses are easily and 
cheaply made, and besides giving a wel- 
come change, save the straw hat. By 
the way, a thrifty woman of my acquaint- 
ance buys very fine straw sailors and 
Alpines at her husband’s hatters, getting 
them for about half a milliner’s charges 
for the same grade. Then, with quills 
and rosettes, or a sash and buckle, or 
sometimes only a veil, she has a distine- 
tive hat, in good taste, at little cost. 

Her underwear should be plain and 
neat, rickrack and beading run with 
smooth, fine linen tape forming the only 
trimming except tucks. Nice eare in 
mending and laundering would be re- 
quired to make her clothes last and look 
nice the two years, but it can be and has 
been done. F. 


Economy in Illinois 


Mr Eprror—My husband and I live 
in a country village in Illinois; our in- 
come is $420 a year. We pay seven dol- 
lars rent for seven rooms, garden and 
barn. Our groceries and garden mer- 
chandise average ten dollars a month, 
leaving $216 per year. I am interested 
in the experiences of young wives, espe- 
cially those of the great middle class. I 
went from a convent into a nurses’ train- 
ing school and then into the position of 
wife and housekeeper, having never 
cooked for one week in my life. I do all 
the work, washing, scrubbing and sew- 
ing and manage to keep sweet, dress 
daintily and keep “ his highness” in good 
humor by good, plain cooking. 

There are people in this town who feed 
and clothe five children on eight dollars 
a month. They own a cow, chickens and 
raise potatoes and garden stuff. 

Cora Hitchens Malcome. 
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Look for a wet summer. If 
ye have tears, prepare to shed 
them in the coming June, July, 
August and September. One 
of the funniest serials ever 
printed in an American period- 
ieal is the composite story by 
humorists to open in our June 
number. Tom Masson and 
Burges Johnson set the non- 
sense going in June, Ellis Par- 
ker Butler and Porter Emerson 
Browne following in July. 

The story is a “screamer,” 
a roaring farce, over which the 
editor has shed many tears. 
Further particulars will be 
given in the May number. 


Of the two principal ways 
in which a periodical’s friends 
ean be of real help, with the 
expenditure of no money and 
almost no effort, one is found 
constantly in practice, while 
the other—well, that is a mat- 
ter of education. 

The first way is the habit of 
saying a good word for the 
magazine among one’s friends. 
This is our best advertisement. 
The other is remembering, 
when writing to an advertiser, 
to state where the advertise- 
ment was seen. In these a 
advertisements are “ keyed,” 
it is called; the 
counts the replies from the 
readers of each periodical and 
divides the cost of the adver- 
tising by the number of replies, 
or of sales resulting therefrom. 
A subscriber or reader who for- 
gets to mention the magazine, 
therefore, is robbing it of 
something real and substantial ; 
namely, the credit of having 
brought the advertisement to 
his or her attention. Maga- 
zines are sold below the cost of 
production, as a rule; without 
a goodly advertising patronage 
they are a failure. 


Being thus dependent upon 
advertising, G. H. determined 
at the outset of the present 
ownership to make the stand- 
ards of its advertising pages 
as high as those of the text, to 
rule out all that was dishonest 
and objectionable, and even to 


guarantee its advs by making - 


good losses incurred from dis- 
honest or unreliable ones. This 
it has done, to the letter, exer- 
cising a rigid censorship and 
paying out cash a number of 
times. This means that many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising has been rejected. 
So, when writing to our adver- 
tisers, please, please, do not 
forget to mention G. H. This 
means a lot to the Editor, and 
in the long run, to yourself. 

A Diseovery elub! Its home 
in Penfield, N Y, its members 
are farmers’ wives. Its pur- 
pose is the exchange of ideas 
to make work easier. It is not 
a secret order, and the dues are 
only twenty-five cents annu- 
ally. It meets in the afternoon 
on the first Monday of every 
month. Officers are elected 
once a year. A regular pro- 
gram is provided, and the sub- 
jects assigned to the members. 
There is music, a question box 
and a roll eall to which the 
members respond on various 
subjects. The club was organ- 
ized November 1, 1907. 

Next! 


One hundred dollars for a 

flower bed! See Page 481. 

“T have been trying to econ- 
omize,” writes an Illinois sub- 
seriber, “and started in by de- 
priving myself of G. H. In the 
few months I was without my 
cooking became fixed in a rut. 
I had neither the desire nor 
the inspiration to try new 


menus, so we had the same old 
things day after day. It seems 
absurd, but the family, whose 
appetite is capricious, actually 
lost weight. G. H. is the best 
magazine of its kind I ever 
saw, and I will never be with- 
out it again.” 

“Have you anything pretty 
for children?” This question 
is asked continually by mothers 
in search of patterns for chil- 
dren’s clothes. Yes; we are 
going to make a specialty of 
children’s patterns, our own ex- 
elusive designs, the very best to 
be had. We are beginning this 
month. 

I believe, after personal 
study of the situation in New 
York, that our designs and pat- 
terns are the bery best. Tell 
your friends about the new de- 
parture, which is inaugurated 
in this issue. 


When in Springfield, do not 
forget to see the big Myrick 
Building, including Our Exper- 
iment Station. A guide is at 
the main entrance to meet vis- 


We do pay for Discoveries, 
cash on acceptance, one cent 
per printed word. 

We do pay for original cook- 
ing recipes, choice individual 
methods and rare and good old 
dishes. 

Please address Discovery 
paragraphs with the word 
“Discoveries ” on the envelope. 
Send cooking recipes and arti- 
eles to the Culinary Editor. 

Manuscripts without name 
and address, or without return 
postage, are weleomed—by the 
hungry wastebasket. 
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“lm young again!” she laughs in glee, 
’Mid April smiles and tears; 

This magic trick has fooled the world 
Through all the changing years. 


A Duet 
By H. T. H. 


I have a vivid picture in my mind of a 
breakfast table and the quartet seated 
thereat—my dear old grandfather and his 
wife, an old gentleman visiting them, and 
myself. The visitor, with his snowy hair 
and dignified mien, was most venerable in 
aspect and stone deaf! Grandfather was 
also just a wee bit hard of hearing. 

According to his courteous eustom, he 
had asked the guest to “say grace” at 
the two preceding meals, but evidently 
considered it “his turn” this morning, 
and accordingly launched forth into his 
usual invocation. He had only a fair 
start when Mr L electrified Grandmother 
and myself by raising his voice in a sep- 
arate appeal! For several moments they 
continued in a vociferous duet! Finally 
Mr L’s accompaniment reached Grand- 
father’s ears and he subsided, leaving his 
guest in possession of the solo part. 

Meanwhile I was convulsed with silent 
laughter, which was so augmented by a 
surreptitious peep at Grandfather’s aston- 
ished face and Grandmother’s shaking 
shoulders that I burst from the room and 
took refuge behind the pantry door, where 
I wrapped my head in the big roller towel. 
Grandmother was not far behind me, and I 
must confess we were compelled to retire 
to the kitchen at intervals during the meal, 
for Grandfather’s embarrassment and Mr 
L’s blissful ignorance of the whole ridicu- 
lous proceeding were so funny! 

Grandfather was able to laugh over it 
as heartily as we in a day or so, and 
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April Fool 
By Leoline W. Bridgman 


When nature doffs her ermine hood 
Her face looks cold and gray; 

Then quick she drops a soft, green veil 
Which hides old age away. 


Mr L never knew that anything unusual 
had occurred. 

I might add that Grandfather did not 
make any more attempts to ask the bless- 
ing during the stay of his old friend. 


Ir was at one of those church suppers 
where many good things are served. A 
small gir] had been allowed by her over- 
indulgent mother to pile her plate high 
with all manner of eatables. The child 
struggled, but in vain; there was no 
diminution in the amount on the plate 
and there were still cakes and jellies un- 
tasted. Finally she gave a deep sigh and 
— “TI wished I was through.” 


THE FATHER, while chastising his young 
son, said: “ This hurts me as badly as it 
does you, my boy.” 

“ Maybe that’s so, Dad,” replied Henry, 
wiping his eyes on his sleeve, “but it 
don’t hurt you in the same place.” 
Stolen. 


The Confident Old Man 


There was an old man in a boat, 

Who sailed for an island remote. 
When they asked, “Can you swim?” 
He replied, “I’ve a whim 

That my cork soles will keep me afloat.” 

Margaret Ashmun. 
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Summer Is Coming 


House Cleaning 


EN sweeping, as much furniture 
as possible should be removed 
from the room. The remainder 
should be covered with coarse, unbleached 
cotton cases, kept on hand for this pur- 
pose. Pictures, mantels and mirrors 


should be dusted and then covered with 
eases made of the same material. While 
the sweeping is being done the doors 
should be closed and the windows opened. 

Matting should be swept with a soft 
eloth or brush, and then gone over with 


a damp cloth to remove the dust. Soap 
must not be used, as it is likely to dis- 
color the matting. Soiled spots may be 
removed by rubbing the matting with a 
cloth, wrung out in hot water. 

Windows must be thoroughly dusted 
before washing, and the dirt removed 
from corners and erevices with a wooden 
skewer and a piece of cloth. The glass 
may then be washed in clear, warm water, 
containing a little ammonia. The wash- 
ing eloth should be damp rather than 
dripping wet. The cloth should be rinsed 
frequently. The windows must be dried 
with a clean, soft cloth and polished with 
paper. 

To clean cut glass, use a soft brush and 
warm water containing a little ammonia. 
Try to cover the glass with the brush 
thoroughly, in order that eaeh little erev- 
ice shall be reached. Dry the glass im- 
mediately, and if sawdust is available 
sprinkle it freely over the glass and let 
it remain for some time. Then remove 
it with a soft brush, rub lightly with a 
clean, soft cloth and the eut glass will 
be clear and sparkling. 

China dishes should be seraped of all 
food, rinsed in cold water and washed in 
warm, soapy water. If there is gilt on 
the china be sparing in the use of soap. 


Rinse each dish as it is washed in hot 
water; drain singly (not in piles) and 
dry. 

For drying silver, glass and china, linen 
cup towels should be used. These must be 
washed out in boiling water after use, in 
order that they may be clean for each 
dish washing. Long and short towels are 
both convenient for handling pots and 
pans. These towels may be of cotton or 
eotton and linen mixed. A wire brush, 
a stiff “vegetable brush” and some 
wooden skewers will be found of great 
assistance in washing kitchen utensils. 

To prevent wooden ware from erack- 
ing, dry in the sun instead of near the 
fire. Wooden ware which has not been 
oiled cracks very easily indeed. To re- 
move odors and flavors of substances 
from wooden bowls, soak the bowl in hot 
soda water. Saucepans and kettles may 
be treated in the same way. 

The kitchen sink and the sink in the 
butler’s pantry are likely to be in a 
greasy, unhygienie condition unless means 
of prevention are taken. These sinks 
should be thoroughly flushed several times 
a day with hot water followed by cold 
water. 

Almost every set bowl contains a groove, 
inside and around the top, in whieh dirt 
is likely to settle and remain, sinee it ean- 
not be seen. If neglected too long this 
eauses a peculiar and disagreeable odor, 
for the cause of which even good house- 
keepers search vainly. This groove 
should be attacked frequently with a 
brush and plently of soap or disinfect- 
ant, as it is quite eapable of producing 
malignant germs. 

Sweep the hardwood floor with a soft 
hair brush and wipe with a long-handled 
dust mop. Where the room does not be- 
come very dusty the use of the dust mop 
alone is necessary daily. 
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Know Your Ice 


Look earefully into your ice supply, 
whether this be from natural or artificial 
sources. Until recently it has been be- 
lieved that disease germs are not killed 
by freezing, and that therefore ice made 
from impure water is dangerous. Of 
late, however, it has been discovered that 
freezing is so injurious to protoplasm 
that in the course of time all organisms 
die. “ Experiments made by Dr William 
H. Park of New York, and others,” says 
American Medicine, of Philadelphia, 
“show that in three days half the frozen 
bacilli are dead, in seven days seven- 
eighths, after four months the danger is 
negligible and after six months there is 
no danger.” That artificial ice may be 
infected is not generally known, but ba- 
cilli have been found in ice manufactured 
in factories, where conditions were hor- 
ribly filthy. In some cases the ice was 
found to contain even more bacteria than 
the water from which it was made. If 
this ice were stored for a few months it 
would, accepting the conclusions of Dr 
Park, become sterile, but artificial ice is 
usually sold immediately after manufac- 
ture. 


A Baby Book 


A new book, which does not encroach 
upon the province of the physician and 
yet furnishes excellent guidance for the 
mother and nurse, is The Baby, by Daniel 
Rollins Brown, A B, M D. This book 
gives minute directions for the treatment 
of the new-born baby. 

Just as complete directions are given 
for the care of the premature infant. Its 
chances of living are discussed and every 
precaution which will better these chances 
is given. There are tables showing the 
proper feeding of the premature baby. 

Several chapters are devoted to a study 
of the foods that may be given the baby 
during the first and second years. Milk, 
the perfect food, is subjected to a thor- 
ough and scientific analysis. There are 
tables for the feeding of babies of these 
ages, with directions for using the tables. 
Sleep, clothing, exercise, bathing and 
teething are discussed in a chapter deal- 
ing with general hygiene. 

The final chapter is devoted to the care 
of the mother in pregnancy. Information 
is given about what to wear, how to ex- 
ercise and what to eat; also what things 
to avoid, in the best interests of herself 
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and her child. Her condition and care, 
immediately after the birth of the baby, 
are also discussed in this chapter. This 
book will be sent, postpaid, by our Book 
Department, for $1. 


Minp anp Work is a collection of 
papers by Dr Luther H. Gulick, author 
of the Efficient Life, which have appeared 
in this and other magazines. Among the 
chapter titles are “The Habit of Sue- 
cess,” “Management of the Feelings,” 
“The Time to Quit,’ “Fatigue and 
Character,” “The Need of Adequate 
Work,” “The Spirit of the Game.” Dr 
Gulick’s work is vital and fresh and 
therefore inspiring and helpful. Double- 
day, Page & Co; $1.20 net. 


Tue Cost or CLEANNESS, by Ellen 
H. Richards. It is indeed costiy to be 
clean in the ideal way demanded by this 
scientist, and there is little prospect that 
society will soon conform to the standards 
here set. The book is a logical present- 
ment of the money cost of the clean 
house, the clean person and the clean 
city. Wiley & Sons, New York; $1. 


Setr-Hetp ror Nervous Women, by 
John K. Mitehell, M D (a son, we be- 
lieve, of Dr S. Weir Mitchell), is a sound 
and practical volume of 193 pages, which 
should be the means of doing much good. 
Frice $1.05, postpaid, of our Book De- 
partment. 


HEADACHE Powpers of various deserip- 
tions have been analyzed by the Connee- 
tieut Agricultural Experiment Station at 
New Haven, and the results, which are 
interesting, appear in Part IX of the 
station’s Biennial Report of 1907-8. 


Work 1s the king of all cures in nerv- 
ous troubles. The rest cure is good for 
some, but for most of them work is the 
rest they need, because most nervous pa- 
tients are born tired and never get over 
it, unless they can be got to work. The 
work cure sums up all others. Dr Rich- 
ard C, Cabot. 


A Cuarr of light wood without angles 
or ornamentation to annoyingly catch the 
work, should be used at the sewing ma- 
chine. A. 
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@ A mother of six children found the 
continual iteration of instructions very 
wearying, so she devised a plan for em- 
ploying signs. lf the weather was bad, 
instead of saying to each child, “Oh, 
why did you wear your rubbers into the 
house and get mud on all the floors?” she 
printed this sign on a piece of paper and 
tacked it on the door: “Children will 
please leave their rubbers in the vesti- 
bule.” If she found their nightgowns 
lying on the beds or floors in the morn- 
ing, she quietly stuck a sign into the mir- 
ror frame, “Please hang up your night- 
gowns.” In the bathroom it was, “ Please 
hang your facecloths and towels on their 
respective hooks and don’t leave the soap 
to dissolve.” When the children improved 
in one respect she took away the sign, 
and when they grew lax she put it up 
again. The signs were interesting to the 
children and served to impress their re- 
sponsibilities upon them as no amount of 
nagging would have done. F. M. B. 


# It is sometimes necessary to patch the 
wallpaper where it has become defaced 
or torn, and the new paper of the same 
pattern is much too bright to use. Try 
hanging the new paper in bright sun- 
shine until the colors are faded or dulled 
and it can be applied to the damaged 
paper on the walls and will match it per- 
fectly. A. 


#@ My boy is twelve years old and he 
takes his lunch to school. A while ago 
he would tell me nearly every day to put 
in less lunch, as he could not eat it all. 
I knew the lunches were good and dain- 
tily put up, so this puzzled me. After 
repeated questionings, he reluctantly ad- 
mitted that he enjoyed them, but as he 
ate more slowly than anyone else, he 
was left alone to finish after the others. 
Next day I gave him more lunch than 
usual, but put a joily little story I 
had cut out of a magazine on top of the 
Iunch. At night he came home radiant. 
“Mamma,” said he, “that lunch was 
great. Joe Smith stayed and read the 
story out loud while I finished eating, 


and we had a good time.” The next day 
I did the same, and that night he said, 
“Some of the other fellows heard us 
laughing at the funny things you put 
in today, and came to see what was up, 
and we had lots of fun. I say, 

I wish you would put in another marma- 
lade sandwich tomorrow. Some of us 
fellows trade off, you know. I gave Joe 
some of my saltines with peanut butter 
and he gave me a doughnut.” I have had 
no trouble with his appetite since. It is 
a little bother to keep a stock of stories 
on hand, but it pays. U. J. L. 


@ When making garments of silk, use 
fine cotton thread for stitching up the 
seams. This will prevent them from the 
“puckering ” which is almost unavoidable 
with silk thread. It is a good idea to first 
try stitching on a small piece of silk, to 
make sure that the tension is just right. 
In places where the stitching shows, or 
is used as a trimming, the upper thread 
ean be of silk, with cotton on the bob- 
bin. Also for blind hemming on crepe 
de chine, silk muslin, chiffon, ete, very 
fine cotton thread is far less noticeable 
than silk. T. 


# In weeding among my flowers, I have 
found that a strong iron fork such as 
may be bought at any department store 
for five cents, will do the work rapidly 
and well. With it I can weed close to 
any plant, and small seedlings will pass 
between the tines without injury. L. G. 


# In an Indiana city a number of young 
matrons have formed a new club which 


gives the men a square deal. Once a 
month a dinner is given, to which the 
husbands of the members are invited. It 
is at these dinners that the ingenuity of 
the young women makes itself apparent. 
A menu is carefully prepared, the mem- 
bers dividing the expense equally. After 
dinner the men are abandoned to their 
cigars, and the young women (the mem- 
bership is limited to six) repair to the 
kitchen, where they invest themselves 
with kitchen aprons, and wash the dishes. 
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In this way the hostess has no vision of 
stacks of dirty dishes to be washed “on 
the morning after,” to spoil her even- 
ing. Alternating fortnightly with the 
dinners, the members find diversion in 
little informal sewing parties. One of 
the hard and fast rules of the club is that 
the members must confine themselves to 
household sewing, whether it be hemming 
table linen or mending their husbands’ 
socks. D. C. 


# If new kid gloves are found to fit too 
snugly, on first trying to wear them, lay 
them on an old handkerchief over a 
radiator where the heat will affect them, 
rendering them soft and pliable to the 
hand. Adjust them while warm and they 
on the shape of the hand readily. 


@My father declares that nothing 
equals the decorative German beer steins 
for keeping cigars in. The heavy metal 
covers fit down tight, keeping out dust 
and air, and cigars stay moist without a 
sponge, for heat does not penetrate the 
thick porcelain as it does the glass cigar 
jars. Very pretty steins can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices iri this coun- 
try, and when filled with good cigars they 
make a most novel and acceptable gift 
for a man. T. 


# Sometimes a yoke in an unlined waist 
“hitches up” and will not fit smoothly. 
To obviate this, sew a short tab to the 
bottom of the yoke on the wrong side. 
This may be pinned firmly to the under- 
wear and will hold the yoke in proper 
position. H. L. J. 


# A recent Discovery calls to mind a 
little episode by which we brought about 
the prompt discovery of a watch that had 
been stclen from a little girl of the fam- 
ily. Incident to the missing of the watch 
there was naturally considerable talk con- 
eerning the occurrence at the table, where 
the news could pass quickly from one maid 
to another. After putting two and two 
together, we suspected the chambermaid, 
and as a result took pains to talk of the 
subject in her hearing. At the proper 
climax we mentioned the suggestion of a 
friend that we “try a fortune teller.” 
An appointment was pretended with the 
fortune teller for a date about a week 
away, thus giving the maid time to re- 
turn the watch or invent a scheme for 
accidentally (?) finding it. The idea 
worked admirably. Two days later it was 
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found in a pile of waste goods from the 
cleaning of the storeroom, a very im- 
probable place for the finding of a watch, 
to be sure, but one which we did not ques- 
tion, owing to the success of the plan. 


# It is a problem to keep little folks 
reasonably still and happy in church. 
Janet enjoys coloring outline pictures; 
or, in fact, any pretty magazine picture. 
I usually inelude sacred ones, as I like 
her to associate certain things with 
church. I keep her box of colored pen- 
cils under a corner of the pew cushion, 
and she reaches eagerly for them when 
the long sermon begins. Sometimes I 
print the golden text for the Sunday and 
she enjoys pricking it with a long pin, 
trying hard to keep on the lines. I en- 
courage the little folks to join in the 
singing and the creed. M. D. 


# A new baby prevented me from shar- 
ing in the search for a house in a strange 
city. My husband was loath to decide 
alone upon a question which so nearly 
concerned us all, The camera solved the 
problem. After two days of traveling 
about the city and its suburbs he returned 
with a map, a guide and negatives of 
the three or four tenements he had found 
most desirable. These, together with 
plans of each house, made the choice of 
less burdensome to each. 
Lm A, 


# When living in Germany we noticed 
that the asparagus served there was un- 
usually tender and of a much more del- 
ieate flavor than that which we got in 
America. We learned that the Germans 
do not consider asparagus fit to eat unless 
the outside skin is scraped from each 
stalk before cooking. This sounds like 
slow work, but if a sharp knife is used 
it ean be done quite rapidly, and is well 
worth the trouble. 


@ My phonograph plays wax cylinder 
records. One day my young hopeful took 
a record from its box and handled it thor- 
oughly with candy-covered hands. He 
then put it back in the flannel-lined box. 
Imagine the result! I placed it upright 
in a two-quart tin pail, covered it with 
cold water and allowed it to soak two 
or three hours, occasionally gently 
“ swishing” the record in the water, tak- 
ing care not to strike it against the pail. 
I then rinsed the record twice in cold 
water, passed a stout string through and 
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suspended it in such a manner that there 
was no possibility of its swinging against 
anything. The temperature of the room 
was moderate. After two days I took it 
down, brushed it thoroughly but eare- 
fully with my soft little record brush, and 
- playing it found it as good as new. 
. M. D. 


@ Will not the dealers in flower seeds 
and bulbs, in publishing their eatalogs, 
try to induce their patrons not to plant 
purple clematis against red brick houses 
er other places where there is red paint 
er red flowers? It is such a beautiful 
flower that it should not be subjected 
to this injustice; it is not treating the 
elematis with due consideration and it 
is not fair to the seedsman. A. M. 


@ My baby spilled iodine on her hand, 
and the liquid, which had stood for a 
long time, could not be washed off. 
Knowing that starch has a great affinity 
for iodine, I made a thick paste of starch 
and cold water, spread it on a cloth and 
wrapped the little hand in it. As fast 
as the starch next the hand showed a 
purple stain, I moved the cloth a little, 
bringing fresh particles next the iodined 
surface. The application required nearly 
an hour, but at the end of the time Baby’s 
hand was as clean as ever, unblistered 
and without a particle of soreness. F. B. 


#1 had a square of honey, which was 
too badly candied to be fit for table use, 
so tried an experiment. Putting it in a 
bowl over the teakettle, I. let it melt. 
When cold there was a very thin film of 
wax over the top, and underneath as 
nice, clear, “ strained ” honey as one could 
wish, A. J. K. 


# This dinner seems especially appropri- 
ate for an April first celebration, but it 
will be found sufficiently amusing at any 
time. The guests were seated at small 
tables four at each table. The menu cards 
were simply decorated and read as fol- 
lows: Café noir, charlotte russe, spring 
chicken with vegetables, croquettes and 
peas, bouillon en tasse. But instead of 
the guests eating a dinner backwards, as 
they all expected on reading the cards, the 
menu proved backwards only in name, as 
the café noir was bouillon in small coffee 
eups; the charlotte russe was a patty shell 
with the savory filling topped with 
whipped cream; the croquettes were of ice 
cream with candy peas, obtained from the 
eaterer. The bouillon was, of course, 


small coffee. After dinner blind euchre 
was suggested. This is played in the same 
way as regular euchre, save that ene turns 
the faces of the cards out, for all the play- 
ers to see. This random play provokes 
much fun. Seores were kept and prizes 
awarded; the consolation prizes, however, 
rewarding the highest seores, while the 
players with lowest scores received the 
first prizes. M. M. 


# My small sister made some lemonade 
that we all pronounced delicious. She 
eould hardly wait until we had disposed 
of it all before she told us that she had 
made a quart of it from just one lemon. 
The ingenious youngster had run the 
lemon through the meat chopper, and the 
resulting juice was so strong that she had 
to add twice as much water as usual. We 
have tried the plan many times since, and 
no one knows the difference, except the 
one who buys the lemons! C. F. 8. 


# A milliner told me how to steam velvet 
easily. Light a burner on the gas stove 
and invert a baking pan over it. Of 
eourse the bottom of the pan should be 
elean and the gas not too high, or the 
pan will be too hot. Wring a clean 
cloth out of water, lay it over the pan 
and the velvet over the eloth, the wrong 
side next the cloth. While it is steaming 
brush the nap of the velvet carefully with 
a brush. If badly creased, repeat. A 
little practice will enable one to do it 
suceessfully. H. R. F. 


@ Here is a birthday idea for mothers 
whose small daughters dislike sewing, 
evolved for my own ten-year-old, after 
sending for and heartily approving the 
book, How To Dress a Doll: I provided a 
eapacious wicker basket with a cover, and 
put into it odd lengths of laee and beading, 
made up into tiny bolts; also a dozen 
skeins of bright embroidery silks and a 
“ grown-up ” bolt of fine linen string tape 
and of bias lawn folds for facing. After 
them went half and three-quarter lengths 
of thin, easily sewn materials, done up 
in miniature bolts, banded with gilt pa- 
per gumming ribbon, and labeled; some 
in-check gingham with plain pink cham- 
ray, “ Dolly’s school dress;” half a yard 
of fine white dimity with lace for trim- 
ming, “Dolly’s apron;” some corn-col- 
ored china silk with Dresden ribbon for 
sash, and butter lace, “Dolly’s party 
dress;” some blue and pink flowered 
erepe, “ Jap dress and kimono;” a yard of 
nainsook and of India linen for Dolly’s 
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underwear and fine white skirts; some 
pretty blue flowered challis, to become 
“Dolly’s Sunday dress;” and some black 
corduroy for a coat. To this I added 
miniature cards of small buttons, new 
scissors, needles and thread, a pencil and 
tracing paper for cutting patterns with 
the other necessary outfitting, and laid 
the book on top. She has become ab- 
sorbed in dressing “ Marie Antoinette,” 
and is already able to discern possibilities 
in the scraps of the sewing room. She 
drafts her patterns for her three different 
sized dolls, and is already eager to branch 
out and copy some little playmate’s dress 
or hat. I insist on the finishing of a 
garment once begun, and we have decided 
that no little sewing woman will have 
more than three things to work on at 
a time. I had tried doll patterns before, 
but somehow this combination of new 
materials, alluringly done up, and her 
own book, sewing basket and sewing table 
have worked the miracle. X. 


# A toothpick dipped in olive oil and 
run around and under the nails and a 
very little of the oil rubbed into the skin 
of the fingers keeps the juice of fruit and 
vegetables from staining. L. F. N. 


# If the pedestrian public takes liberties 
with the corners of your lawn, ignoring 
your signs, “ Keep off the grass,” try a 
new sign this spring. Let it read simply 
and appealingly, “ Please.” See if its 
pathetic brevity does not arrest attention, 
provoke a smile and keep the people off 
the grass. This device might well be 
tried by park commissioners as well as by 
owners of private lawns. M. B. H. 


# Three months ago a friend gave me 
some mint, telling me it would grow in 
water. I keep it in a quart fruit jar, 
add fresh water to keep the jar filled, 
pick the sprigs from the top and the 
new shoots grow continually. It is al- 
ways ready for sauce, soup, tea or lemon- 
ade. I divided with a city friend and 
still have plenty. M. A. H. 


#1 noticed the Diseovery that a few 
wooden packing boxes, a hammer and 
some nails would amuse a small boy for 
two years. Now, I am fond of small 
boys, but for just two years we had the 
combination boys’ boxes, hammer and 
nails, in a backyard which adjoined our 
own. The boys played and worked con- 
stantly, and the irregular hammering 
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was the most wearing noise I have ever 
experienced. Their home was much far- 
ther from the scene of action than ours, 
and probably their parents rejoiced that 
they were so harmlessly occupied; but, 
like the old story of the stone throwers 
and the frogs, it was “fun to them, but 
death to us.” Sometimes a Discovery has 
two sides. E. T. 


# To prevent any possible mistake, all 
bottles containing strong medicines or 
poisons in our house are given special at- 
tention by tying a piece of cloth over 
their tightly corked mouths. It is inecon- 
venient sometimes to cut the string and 
tie it after using, but the plan is a sure 
preventive of accident, particularly if 
hunting for a certain bottle of harmless 
medicine at night. E. K. F. 


# We have a boy of nine years, who, like 
other sturdy boys of his age, does not 
like to wear his overcoat, and slips out 
without it as often as he can, even in the 
coldest weather. All the overcoats and 
reefers that I could find at the clothing 
stores were thick heavy things, too warm, 
in my opinion for an active boy. Finally 
I hit upon this plan: I bought an ordinary 
boy’s suit coat of a size large enough to 
go on over his other coat. It does not 
look like an overeoat and does not impede 
the boy’s movements. It is not too thick 
and yet affords all the additional protee- 
tion needed for ordinary winter weather. 


# If you can get real Chinese tea cups 
they will make the best of individual 
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baking dishes, with their little china lid 
for a cover and, best of all, the little 
brass ring to set them into that will ele- 
vate them from the table and thus keep 
the hot eup from marring its polished 
surface. They come, too, in such rich 
decorations and are of strong material 
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that will resist the heat. Another good 
use for one would be as an inkwell. If 
an inner receptacle is desirable, use the 
little glass inkwell fastened in with seal- 
ing wax. Take the ordinary wax that is 
used for sealing cans and make a solid 
bed of it for the little well. A. M. A. 


@TI learned today the way to keep a 
yeast cake a week, which is very useful 
knowledge to one who uses only a quarter 
of one at a time. Tuck it snugly down 
into the flour in the barrel or bag, out 
of reach of cold, heat, moisture or 
“germs.” Serena. 


#@ A recent Discoverer uses an atomizer 
filled with ammonia as a protection 
against tramps and mad dogs. For a 
long while I have earried an improve- 
ment upon this idea in the shape of an 
ammonia pistol. It is small, shaped like 
a regular pistol, excepting that it has 
a rubber bulb in the barrel, which holds 
enough ammonia to fire several shots. As 
it resembles a regular pistol on a small 
seale the sight of it is often sufficient 
to frighten a tramp. <A. W. 


# My little niece is a trifle too large for 
the high chair and not large enough for 
the ordinary dining room chair, so we 
solved the problem by screwing a plain 
door bumper into the end of each leg of 
a chair, which raises it about three inches. 
This is better than hunting about to buy 
a “youth’s” chair, as the bumpers can 
be removed at any time, leaving all the 
dining room chairs alike. M. L. D. 


@ If oranges are expensive a substitute 
ean be found in earrots for use in mar- 
malade. The carrots should be grated fine 
and the pulp used with the orange pulp. 
Any good marmalade recipe may be used. 
If a large proportion of carrot is used use 
a little less sugar than usual. M. B. T. 


# TI learned that the express companies 
never advise using tags, as they are very 
frequently torn off and all record of the 
shipment is lost. The best way to mark 
a parcel is with a crayon or ink, always 
in more than one place. Also in shipping 
anything fragile, put it in a pasteboard 
box if a wooden box cannot be secured, 
and put no paper on the outside of the 
pasteboard box. With no paper it will 
be noted as fragile and put on top of the 
piles. With paper the express agents 
assume that it is solid and will place it 
nearer the bottom, “where it will be 


erushed. In every shipment place the 
sender’s name and full address in at 
least two places on the package. M. B. 


# Instead of making a full-length tray 
for a shirtwaist box or chest, make it 
about two-thirds the length of the box. 
Then one may slide it from right to 
left, reaching articles stored away in the 
bottom, without removing the tray. D. 


# A bride-to-be, for a luncheon given 
by her to her maids and her girl friends, 
sealloped pieces of linen to form napkin 
rings, and on each embroidered a girl’s 
monogram. Through the two buttonholes 
worked in each end was slipped a pearl 
button. Places were found by the mon- 
ograms, and each guest had a very pretty 
and useful remembrance to take home 
with her. M. R. 


# When remodeling our house we found 
there was no place for the cellar door 
without swinging it across a window. 
To remedy this, we hung the door on 
small stable-door rollers. By placing 
the track on the cellar side it makes a 
neat job, and is entirely satisfactory. 
It ean be opened to any desired distance, 
by a touch ; it never blows open or shut, 
and is, in short, “a joy forever.” E. K. 


# When I was ready to sew up a turkey, 
after stuffing, recently, a large-eyed 
needle was nowhere to be found, but in- 
stead a medium-sized crochet needle was 
used. It was such an improvement over 
the old way of sewing. It was a simple 
matter to push the needle through the 
flesh and hook a loop of the cord back 
ge forth until the bird was neatly sewed. 
. R. B. 


# A nurse in our household had ocea- 
sion to use a measuring glass, and devised 
one thus: She placed a strip of surgeon’s 
plaster vertically on the outside of an 
ordinary glass, then poured in one ounce 
of liquid and marked it on the plaster in 
pencil, continuing the markings to the top 
of the glass. M. M. D. 


# Rattan or cane-seated chairs can be 
repaired at home if the strands are taken 
out one at a time, each one being re- 
placed, as soon as it is withdrawn, by a 
fresh strand, which follows the original 
weave and is fastened at the ends as 
when first made. These strands ean be 
obtained at the shops, and the work, while 
slow, is not diffieult, but reealls the days 
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of kindergarten weaving. A country 
school mistress in central New York 
picked this up by herself, and by getting 
in touch with a cabinetmaker who did 
not care to do this tedious work, has 
built up a small business in addition to 
her teaching. J. H. 


@ When putting away the furs last sea- 
son, we sprinkled them liberally with 
lavender seeds, using a little less camphor 
than usual. One will be surprised in the 
fall by the agreeable odor that arises when 
the furs are taken out of their wrappings. 
If a little lavender is kept in the boxes 
where you keep your furs, a dainty odor 
will always cling to them. I store my 
feathers in the same way. Mrs C. §. 


@ My plan for caring for my ferns is 
simple and effective. Every two weeks, 
regularly, I put them in the bathtub and 
with a soft sponge give them a thor- 
ough washing with tepid water and good 
soap. I do not spare the soap. Once a 
month I work with a fork a fresh oyster 
or small piece of raw beef down into the 
soil, being very careful not to disturb the 
roots. My ferns take prizes, and the 
fronds touch the floor when the pot stands 
on a high taborette. Mrs E. G. 


@ When a woman plants her garden her- 
self the garden cannot be a very large 
one, and I have found that the dwarf 
varieties of corn suit my little plot better 
than the tall ones. One of the best va- 
rieties for the first sowing is Peep 0’ 
Day. It grows not over 4% feet high, 
and as the foliage is not thick the stalks 
may stand close together. Plant just as 
soon as all danger of frost is over. It is 
very productive, and deliciously sweet. 
Extra early White Cory corn is another 
dwarf, but with larger ears, and ean be 
used as a medium early variety. Golden 
Bantam is hardy and ean be sown for the 
last and late crop. The stalks do not 
grow over four feet in hight. The ker- 
nels are of a golden color and very juicy 
and sweet. If one has room Country 
Gentleman or “ Shoepeg ” deserves a place 
in our garden. It is a tall variety, but 
of fine flavor and quality. It takes 
“warm rains and warm nichts,’ my 
grandfather used to say, to make sweet 
corn reach perfection, and the rows 
must run north and south to be well 
reached by the sun’s rays. Corn may be 
started in the house in the two-inch 
paper pots, which come to start seedlings 
in. Plant two kernels in each pot, about 


the last of March. If you have fifty of 
these little pots, as the plants grow, place 
them in strawberry baskets (two in 
each) and fill up the spaces with good 
earth. The paper pots may break away 
with the moisture, but the corn roots will 
not be disturbed, and when it is time to 
plant seed out-of-doors we will have some 
strong, healthy plants to set out. An- 
other way to get ahead of the neighbors 
is to plant your corn in a hotbed, and 
not to transplant, but when danger of 
frost is past leave off the glass and let 
it grow and bear in the frame. Only a 
few stalks, of course, can be grown in 
this way, but the experiment is worth the 
trouble. Julie Adams Powell. 


# In washing windows I spilled some 
household ammonia upon the chamois 
which I had ready to wipe them with, and 
noticed the spot change almost instantly 
to the light yellow of the original color. 
Hasteriing to wash out the powerful al- 
kali, lest it eat a hole in the skin, I was 
pleased to find that the latter was as clean 
and soft as new, without being injured in 
the least. I then took another piece, 
laid aside because of its being badly 
soiled, and dipped it in a strong solution 
of ammonia and cold water, rubbing the 
skin in my hands and squeezing the same 
as a piece of cloth. It was given a thor- 
ough rinsing in clear cold water and 
hung to dry. It was as soft as ever, and 
without rubbing, after the moisture had 
evaporated. E. E. R. 


# A trick that has proved very amusing 
in our family has been called “ MeGinty’s 
bottle.” Make it of an 
ordinary pint bottle, 
flat in shape. Nearly 
fill with water. In this 
place a small bottle 
used for homeopathie 
remedies, a little more 
than half full of 
water, inverting it 
and putting it in 
quickly so as not to 
lose the water from it. 
Now adjust a cork in 
the large bottle. If 
the cork is adjusted 
just right, a slight 
pressure on the flat 
sides of the bottle will 
cause “ McGinty” to 
go to the bottom, and 
after a little practice he will stop where- 
ever the operator wishes him to. By re- 
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leasing the pressure he will come to the 
top. Older heads than the children’s have 
been puzzled as to why “ MeGinty ” would 
obey the commands to go up, to go down 
or to stop where he was. 


# When washing dishes and ironing, 
where it is necessary to be on the feet 
for a considerable length of time, try 
standing with the heels together, toes out 
and see how much less tiring it is. A 
nurse suggested this to me, the arches 
of my feet ached so. It has become a 
habit now, and I stand in that position 
while waiting for a ear and waiting for 
packages while shopping. F. M. M. 


@ A simple device used by Irish girls 
when crocheting, to prevent their hands 


from cramping, is a wooden handle to 
their needle. It is four inches long, one- 
fourth of an inch thick and one inch 
wide at the broader end. The hook pro- 
jects an inch and a half from the wood. 
This handle is easily whittled and is a 
great help. K. K. 


@ For those who have never been to 
Europe’ I would say that payment of 
from five to twenty dollars extra for an 
outside state room is usually foolish. The 
portholes are kept locked most of the 
time, unless the weather is very pleasant, 


and in no ease is their management likely 
to be under the control of the passenger. 
Even in ealm weather they sometimes ship 
a deluge of salt water, which, though not 
dangerous, is far from pleasant. So far 
as air is concerned, plenty of that is 
supplied in modern steamships by a 
forced draft ventilating system, so that 
inside rooms are perfectly comfortable, 
while they are brilliantly lighted by elee- 
trie lights. In ease the porthole is so 
situated that it may be kept open the 
noise of the deck is annoying, while the 
danger of theft is greatly increased. No 
traveler remains below if he is able to 
reach the deck, and if he is too ill to get 
out he will find little consolation in the 
view of a watery- waste from his porthole. 
It sometimes happens that dirty water 
swept from a deck above by the cleaners 


pours into the porthole of a room below. 
M. H. K. 


# While making my two little girls’ best 
dresses and petticoats last summer, I de- 
cided to gather the dress skirt and petti- 
coat together and sew to the waist of the 
dress. Then the little petticoats were 
always “there” and only a few minutes 
longer were used in ironing the dress. 
The dress and petticoat were always ready 
to wear at the same time. This summer I 
am going to have colored petticoats sewed 
to the waistbands of the play dresses. 
There is a great saving, too, in the making 
of buttonholes. C. 8. 
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That First, Wretched Year 


The Actual and Perhaps Not Wholly Unique Experience of One 
Bride 


By Mrs W. B. W. 


HERE was silence for a 
few minutes while Molly 
counted stitches and Bet- 
ty looked out of the 
window. “See, Molly,” 
she exclaimed, “there is 
that little bride across 
the street! Dear me, I’d give anything to 
be a bride again, wouldn’t you?” 

“Indeed I wouldn’t. The first year 
after I was married was the very unhap- 
piest I ever spent and I wouldn’t live 
throngh it again for anything.” 

“Why, Molly, my first year was abso- 
lutely perfect. There have been plenty of 
hard times sinee, but I’ve always had that 
one radiantly happy year to look back 
to, and it has made up for everything.” 

“That is the conventional point of 
view, I know, but I fancy if young cou- 
ples were quite frank about it, many of 
them would admit that the first year was 

a period of adjustment and of exceedingly 
mixed bliss. I don’t mean the sensational 
eases where the man drinks or the woman 

finds an affinity, but the common or garden 
marriages where the two are deeply in 
love, averagely good and withal human.” 

Betty shook her head, “ It wasn’t that 
way at all with us. It was like a beauti- 
ful story, or a wonderful dream. The 
miracle of having a dear little home of 
your own, and buying furniture for it 
and actually living in it! The fun of 


doing things for the man you love! The 
long cozy evenings together! Oh, Molly, 


how could you not have liked it? I never 
heard of anything so dreadful!” 

“Perhaps not, but I’ve watehed other 
brides—I know the signs, beeause I’ve 
been through it myself—and I believe 
that ours was not a unique experience.” 

“T can’t understand it. What went 
wrong?” 

“Oh, it was just petty little things 
that as I repeat them don’t seem like 
anything; but multiply two or three tri- 
fles by twenty and then add a few more 
and the resulting sum is a serious matter. 
Then, too, we loved each other dearly, and 
the very fact that these wretched little 
differences were eating up our happiness 


made us morbid and unreasonable. One 
terrible stumbling block was that I was 
dreadfully lonely with Jack away all day 
from eight to six. All my life I’d been 
nervous about being alone, and of course 
before I was married I’d always had 
mother or one of the girls in the house 
with me. In the mornings I was busy 
and contented doing my housework, but 
then to eat my lunch alone and to sew 
or read all the afternoon all by myself! 
I just couldn’t stand it, and I soon got 
into the way of running over to mother’s 
every day for lunch. It almost broke 
Jack’s heart. He thought it was beeause 
I didn’t care for the home he had given 
me, that I didn’t think it was good enough 
for me. He ecouldn’t understand how 
one could be lonely there, and of course 
that was natural enough, for whenever he 
was at home I was with him. It seems 
difficult for a man to realize that while 
his duties take him out among men and 
give him a certain, often a eonsiderable, 
amount of eompanionship, a woman’s 
keeps her at home alone and she has to go 
out to get the society of her kind. More- 
over, the woman who has been out during 
the day and gotten some mental stimulus 
is far more apt to be an interesting wife 
to come home to than she who has spent 
the whole day with nothing to think about 
but domestic details and her own troubles, 
real, or imaginary. 

“ Another souree of misunderstanding 
was that I couldn’t make my own frocks. 
I did nice hand sewing and, of course, I 
made all my own underelothes and neg- 
ligees, but when it came to blouses and 
dresses, I just couldn’t. Jaek’s mother and 
sisters are the capable sort who ean con- 
struet anything from a mitten to a tailor- 
made, and it seemed really unwomanly 
to him that I didn’t do the same. He 
was sure that I could if I tried, and if 
‘mother and the girls’ showed me. 
Well, I tried, but I shall never forget the 
anguished hours I spent nor the fearful 
garments I produced and wore—some- 
times. I was thankful enough when baby 
eame and I had a good exeuse ‘for not 
doing a great deal of sewing for myself. 
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AIDING THE TEACHER 


“One of the queerest things about a 
man is that he falls in love with you 
because you are entirely different from 
his own womankind, and then, as soon as 
the wedding ceremony is over, he begins 
to remodel you on his family lines. Jack’s 
mother was an old-fashioned housekeeper 
who clung to carpets, and I wanted 
bare floors with rugs. She disapproved 
so much that she gave us three whole 
earpets and came over to show me how 
to sew and lay them! As for our fur- 
niture, Jack wanted mission things in 
every room in the house. I believe he’d 
have had a mission kitchen and cellar 
if he had had his own way, but I in- 
sisted that this style of furniture be con- 
fined to the hall and den. Then I used 
to lie awake nights thinking if Jack 
died how I’d hate the mahogany things 
I’d bought to please myself and that I 
should never, never want to look my blue 
Canton china in the face again. Brother 
gave me that china for a wedding pres- 
ent, and Jack wouldn’t eat on it. He said 
blue china never looked clean and he 
wanted a white plate for his meals. And 
when it came to the theater I adored 
Shakespeare, and Jack eared only for 
comic opera and vaudeville. He was so 
good about going to plays with me—and 
so bored. And how I tried to enjoy 
German comedians and black-faced funny 
men !” 

“T never cared much for vaudeville 
myself,” confessed Betty, “but as long 
as I was with Bob and he was amused I 
was perfectly happy.” 

“Well, I wasn’t. I wanted so much to 
like what Jack did and to have him enjoy 


what I did that I got morbid about it. 
You see, I’m not telling how things ought 
to have been, but how they really were. 
Then Jack always used to tease his mother 
and sisters just out of high spirits, but 
I had never been accustomed to it, so 
when he made fun of me and of my mis- 
takes I didn’t realize that it was his way 
of expressing happiness, and I was over- 
sensitive and eried, and then—oh, dear 
me! If this were a story instead of a 
bit of real, true life, there would have been 
a crisis which would have revolutionized 
our natures and put everything right in 
a moment; as it was, we had to work out 
our own salvation, and we grew together 
by imperceptible degrees.” 

“Do you actually mean that you are 
happier now after seven, no, eight years, 
of marriage than you were at first?” 
asked Betty. 

“Indeed I do. Aren’t you?” 

“Why, no! No, of course not. One 
doesn’t expect to be.” 

“That is to say that when the newness 
had worn off, you and Bob settled down 
into being comfortable rather than happy, 
looking back to the first year for all the 
romance of your lives! Thank you, I 
prefer my sort of happiness. We’ve 
striven hard for it, we’ve earned it and 
now we know how to enjoy and appre- 
ciate it. Moreover, it is on a sure found- 
ation and could not easily be taken from 
us.” 

“And I’m satisfied, too,” said Betty. 
“T’d rather have the remembrance of 
that one perfect year than any amount 
of sensible happiness spread thin over all 
the rest of my life.” 
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Aiding the Teacher 


By Grace Blaine Hanger 


EVERAL years ago I called upon 

a new neighbor. “TI hope you will 

pardon the dilapidated looks of my 
furnishings; John just takes the hammer 
to everything,” she apologized. 

Later, when John had repeatedly defied 
her in my presence, she remarked in the 
same apologetic tone: “ He’ll be going to 
school soon. The teachers will straighten 
him out.” 

This is not a hypothetical nor isolated 
instance. The teachers, aided by several 


strong-fisted youngsters of his own age, 
did, in a measure, I was interested to 
note, straighten John out, but while this 
was being done he and his mother were 
thieves of hours of time, lost forever to 
him and his fellow-pupils. 

Undoubtedly the greatest aid to teach- 
ers is the punctual attendance of healthy, 
wide-awake, well-behaved children. 

Why do many mothers think that their 
children’s ill health is purely misfortune? 
“My child was born nervous,” asserts 
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one; and another, quite as absurdly, insists 
that her child was born with eta 
trouble. 

I stood near a large school one morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. From every direc- 
tion children came running with food -in 
hands and mouth, ehewing ‘and gulping 
as they breathlessly ran in the face of 
the tardy bell.. -With tangled locks and 
faces still: showing‘ the imprint of the 


pillow and with‘a breakfast half swal- 


lowed, and that half unchewed, has the 
ehild a fair start for the day? 

We constantly hear the ery, “My child 
must have an education.” I heard one 
mother repeat it’ again ‘and again when 
she insisted upon keeping a nervous child 
in school against the’ advice of friends, 
teacher and physicran. ’Tis better to 
say, “My child must be strong and 
healthy, honest and true and _ self-con- 
trolled.” That kind of a child gets his 
ewn education. 

While we alm ‘t envy our children 
their advantages, we often wonder if it 
is not an all-wise providence that makes 
them forget about so much each year to 
give room for the next year’s cram. 

If we are wise, we look to their health, 
see that their food is wholesome and that 
instead of lunching at the kitchen sink 
when their father is away, they have 
three carefully prepared, nourishing meals 
per day at the dining table. 

We see that they sleep alone, not with 
some member of the family to save laun- 
dry and bed making, and we see also that 
thir rooms are properly ventilated. 

We forego double lace draperies at our 
windows and buy instead an up-to-date, 
unabridged dictionary, a globe map and 
an encyclopedia, and when they come 
home with questions that make us wonder 
if we ever went to school, we help them 
to “look it up.” 

We teach the personal property rights 
of others, not by giving our children 
everything in the house from the time 
they are able to grunt for it, but by re- 
specting: their ownership and by teaching 
them to respect that of others. 

Ts it any wonder that a child who has 
had undisputed sway without regard to 
ownership in his home for five or six 
years sees no application of the word 
thief and calmly appropriates that which 
he covets in the schoolroom? 

A child is born without habits, and after 
all we hear of inherited tendencies and 
natural depravity, how much is due to 
improper nourishment and unwise envi- 
ronment? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


We can teach obedience, not by redue- 
ing a child by brutal blows to a mere 
automaton, but’ by constant vigilance and 
by fitting the punishment to the erime. * 

We can teach him not to tattle, mostly 
by uot tattling—mothers often tattle un- 
wisely about a childish error—by not 
pumping one child about another, and by 
discouraging them when the first little 
tales are told. ~ 

We ean visit the schools, but if each 
parent spent half a day in rigid, upright 
visitation each term, too much time would 
be lost in greetings and explanations. 
Let visiting be your last and least aid 
to teachers. 

In fact, if we do our duty as mothers, 
we step out of the social rush when we 
become mothers, stay out of clubs until 
we are grandmothers, and realize that this 
country is full of grand, heroic teachers, 
striving to erase the effects of neglect and 
indulgence and aid the bud of intelligence 
to bloom. 


BEDROOMS were not heated when I was 
six years old. Therefore it was quite a 
trial for my brother and me to trot up- 
stairs winter nights in the cold and jump 
into ice-cold sheets. As a concession to 
comfort we were allowed to carry heated 
bricks up to put into bed to help warm 
up while were saying our prayers—saying 
them some cold nights with chattering 
teeth and shivering flesh. My brother 
solved the problem by jumping into bed 
and repeating his after he was snuggled 
down into the blankets. I was either 
more superstitious or more conscientious, 
but I had inventive faculty, so, one warm 
night, I said my prayers twice instead of 
the usual onee. The first cold night I 
hopped into bed, omitting the usual cere- 
monies. Had I not already made mat- 
ters straight by my duplicated devotion 
on the warm evening? Nevertheless, it 
was with a little fear that I dozed off, to 
be completely reassured and satisfied when 
the weleome morning light showed that I 
had passed the ordeal of the night in 
safety. I afterward improved my dis- 
covery. On nice warm evenings I would 
reverently repeat. my entreaties for safety 
and other good things as many times as I 
thought essential, keeping careful tabs on 
the number, so as not to overrun and pass 
a night without protection. I never spoke 
of my method to anyone, and, as,far as 
I know, no one ever suspected my derelic- 
tion. M. E. G. 
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